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PREFACE. 



To the friends of my late father no apology 
will be necessary for the publication of this vo- 
lume. The high estimation in which he was held, 
by all those who were sufficiently acquainted with 
him to appreciate his character; and the warmth 
and sincerity with which he was beloved by such 
as were more intimately connected with him; 
would, perhaps, insure a favourable reception for 
any thing professing to be selected from his stores. 

I would fain hope, however, that in addition 
to this, there will be found in the following 
pages sufficient matter, both of information and 
interest, to have warranted me in offering the 
work to the rest of the public ; and I am free to 
confess, that it will be subject of great disappoint- 
ment to me to find that my judgment has, in this 
instance, misled me ; which I am the more anxious 
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IV PREFACE. 

about, as my father's fame may be considered to 
be in some degree concerned in it, although for 
the publication of the volume in its present shape 
I only can justly be held accountable. The con- 
tents of it are certainly selected from MS. left by 
my father in a very loose and unfinished state, 
but for what purpose accumulated by him (unless 
with the view to the publication of an Encyclopae- 
dia between "Chambers's" and the "Britannica," 
a task which has recently been so well performed 
by the celebrated Dr. Rees, now no more) it is 
impossible to say. I have only to add, that I have 
taken great pains in the selection and arrangement 
of the numerous articles, in order to make the 
whole as acceptable as possible, if not as a reading 
book, at least as one for curious reference on the 
subject of proverbs, etymology, and other philo- 
logical questions; and, in order that no value 
should be attached to any statement beyond what 
its merits may claim for it, I have been careful, in 
every case, to give the authority (where possible) 
from which the infoiTuation has been derived, so 
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that every reader may form his own opinion of 
its authenticity. 

To those noblemen and gentlemen (principally 
entire strangers to me) who, out of respect to ifty 
late father, and to give consistency to a young 
man's hopes, have been so J^ind as to honour me 
with their names as subscribers, I have to express 
my grateful thanks, and to assure them that I 
duly appreciate the motives which have induced 
them thus to befriend me. A long and serious 
illness, which has rendered me incapable of ap- 
plying myself to any occupation for above nine 
months past, will sufficiently account to them for 
the delay which has unavoidably taken place since 
they were kind enough to send me their names. 

THE EDITOR. 

London, December 1825. 
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PROVERBS- 



«A DAB AT ANY THING." 

A DAB is considered to be a mere corruption of the 
word adept, which signifies a person far advanced or per^ 
feet in any thing, and is no other than the Latin adeptus. 
In the same way as a cute man is an abbreviation of 
acutey or the Latin acuttiSy and signifies a person that 
is sharp, clever, neat ; or, to use a more modem term^ 
aujaity at the subject you happen to be speaking of. 



« AS FINE AS A HORSE." 

Of this proverbial expression the following extract, 
from the << Life of Mrs. Pilkington," will be a Aiffi- 
cient e3q>lanation : 

*< They took places in the waggon (for Chester), 
and quitted London early on May-morning ; and, it 
being the custom in this month for passengers to give 
the waggoner, at every inn, a riband to adorn his 
team, she soon discovered the origin of the proverb 
As fine as a Horse ; for before they got to the end of 
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2 PROVERBS. 

their journey, the poor beasts were almost blinded by 
the tawdry, party-coloured, flowing honours of their 
heads.'' 



** AS CUNNING AS CROWDER." 

Dr. Fuller died while he was writing his work called 
the " Worthies of England ;" that book, therefore, is 
not so complete as it would otherwise, probably, have 
been. In some counties he has registered the prover- 
bial sayings peculiar to them ; in others he has omitted 
them. *< As cunning as Crcyvodery* a saying prevalent 
in the North, is one which he has omitted. The above 
saying, current also in the north-west part of England, 
originated, we are told, from the following story : One 
Samuel Crowder, a carrier, was desired to bring a pound 
of tobacco for a neighbour : accordingly, he buys the 
tobacco, and packs it up in the mouth of a sack of 
salt. As the weather was wet, the salt, being moist, 
broke through the paper which contained the tobacco. 
Next day, therefore, when Crowder and his wife were 
unpackiug, they found, to their great surprise, some of 
the tobacco and salt mixed together. His wife Mary 
made great lamentations, to have so much tobacco and 
salt spoiled, and certainly to be paid for by them ; 
but Samuel, wondering at his wife's simplicity, told 
her he had thought of a method of separating them 
immediately, and ordered her to fetch a pail tif water, 
which was done; he then emptied the tobacco and 
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salt into the water. << Now (said he to his wife)^ there 
is a quick thought of mine, you fool ; you see all the 
tobacco swims at the top, and all the salt falls to the 
bottom/* So when any persons do not act quite so 
smartly as they should, they are said to be as cunning 
as Crotvder. 



** BY HOOK OR BY CROOK.'* 

The proverb of getting any thing In/ Hooke or by 
Crooke, is said to have arisen in the time of Charles I., 
when there were two learned judges named Hooke and 
Crooke ; and a difficult cause was to be gotten either 
by Hooke or by Crooke. Spenser, however, mentions 
these words twice in his Faery Queene. 

** The which her sire had scrapt by hooke and crooke." 

B.v, C. 2. S.27. 
" In hopes her to attain by hooke or by crooke.** 

iii. 1. 17. 

Here is a proof that this proverb is much older than 
that time ; and that the phrase was not then used as a 
proverb, but applied as a pun. It occurs in Skelton. 

Warion, 



" FROM HELL, HULL, AND HALIFAX— GOOD 
LORD, DELIVER US." 

The woollen manufacture was erected here (Halifax, 
York^iire) ab.out the year 1480, when King Henry 
Vn. caused an act to pass prohibiting the exporta- 
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tion of uDwrought wool, and to encourage foreign 
manufacturers to settle in England ; several of whom 
coming over, established different manufactures of 
cloths in different parts of the kingdom : as that of 
bays at Colchester ; says at Sudbury ; broad cloth in 
Wilts, and other counties ; and the trade of kerseys and 
narrow cloth at this place and other adjacent towns ; 
and as at the time when this trade began, nothing 
was more frequent than for young workmen to leave 
their cloths out all night upon tenters, which gave an 
opportunity for the idle fellows to steal them, a severe 
law was made against stealing cloth, which gave the 
power of life and death into the hands of the magis- 
trates of Halifax. But this law was extended to no 
other crime ; and the conditions of it, as I have said, 
intimate as much, for the power was not given to the 
magistrates to give sentence unless in one of these 
three plain cases : 

1. Hand Napping; that is, when the criminal was 
taken in the very fact. 

2. Buck Bearing ; that is, when the cloth was found 
upon him. 

3. Tongue Confessing^ which needs no explanation. 
The fact likewise was to be committed within the 

liberties or precincts of the forest of Hardwick ; and 
the value of the goods stolen was to be above thirteen- 
pence halfjpenny. 

When the criminal was taken he was brought before 
the magistrates of the town, and they judged, sentenc* 
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edy and executed the offender, or cleared him, withiii 
so many days — I think it was three market days. If 
the offence wieus committed out of the vicarage, but 
withifi the bounds of the forest, then there were Frith 
Bourgers also to judge of the fact, who were to be 
sunotnoned out of the^r^ hoMers, as they are called, 
who frere to hold of that frith, that is, of the forest. 
If they acquitted him of the fact, he was immediately 
discliarged; if they condemned him, nobody could 
repfieve him but the town. The country-people were, 
it seems, so terrified at the severity of this proceeding, 
that hence came that proverbial litany which was used 
all over Yorkshire : 

Fk>mHell, Hull, and Halifax-*- Good Lord, deliver us. 

Tour of England and Wales^ 1742. . 

" HE DID VERY WELL FOR HIS OWN HAND, 
AS HENRY WYNNE DID." 

In the fourteenth century the clan Chattan possessed 
the greatest part of the country of Badenoch, and lived 
happy and respected; but a fatal discord between 
two of the tribes broke their harmony, and occasipaed 
the memorable combat to the northward of Perth, in 
the year 1396. The Earls of Crawford and Moray, 
by commission, attempted to reconcile them, but with* 
out success: wherefore they proposed that thirty oh 
eadi side should decide the quanel by the sword, in 
pr^Bsence of the king and nobility. (Who the com- 
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batants were, and what the difference between them 
was^ see Mil. Hist., p. 216.) The parties, like the 
Roman Horatii and Curatii, accepted the offer; but 
when they met on the day appointed, one of the clan 
Chattan absented himself through fear ; and a smith, 
xiamed Henry Wyne, offered to supply his place for a 
crown of gold, about seven shillings and sixpence value. 
The conflict was fierce and desperate; of the clan 
Cay twenty-nin^ were killed, and the tliirtieth escaped 
by swimming the Tay ; and of the clan Chattan nine- 
teen were killed. The victory was much owing to 
Henry Wyne, which gave rise to the proverb, " He 
did very well for his own hand, as Henry Wyne did." 
His posterity (called Stiochd a Gune Chmim, the issue 
of the Stooping Smith) were incorporated with the 
clan Chattan. — History Moray, 1775. 



BURIDAN'S ASS. 

Buridan supposed a hungry ass, or an ass equally 
hungry and thirsty, placed between two bushels of 
OBiB, or a bushel of oats and a vessel of water, each 
being equadistant from him : he then inquired what the 
ass would do. If it was answered, he would remain 
there till starved to deaths it brought the laugh on his 
side, since that evidently appeared to be absurd. If 
it was answered, that the ass would both eat and drink 
in that situation, << then (cried he) tlie ass has free will ; 
or, of two equal attractions, one is greater than the 
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other." Hence BuridaD's ass became famoas among 
the schoolmen, and at length proverbial. — Gent, Mag, 
1791. 



" THE KING NEVER DIES." 

Upon the death or demise of the king, his heir is 
that moment invested with the kingly office and royal 
power, and commences his reign the same day his 
ancestor dies ; hence it is held as a maxim that the king 
never dies. — BacorCs Abridgment, 



« ART AND PART.!' 

A term used in the north of England and in »Scot- 
land. When any one is charged with a crime, they 
say he is art and part in committing the same, i. e. he 
was both a contriver and acted his part in it.— 2>/c« 
tionary of Husbandry^ SfCy 1728. 



'* LOVE ME LOVE MY DOG." 

The meaning of this saying is sufficiently obvious : 
viz. if you love me, you must also love those about me. 

The i^Uowing extract, although it ha3 little connec* 
tion with the subject, will be found curious. 

Thejavourite Dogs of the Prince of Orange*— About 
twenty or thirty years ago (says Rede, 1799), the 
&8hionable lap-dog was the Dutch pug; every old 
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duchess in the kingdom had three or four, and* these 
little ugly animals were the ladies' favourites from the 
accession of William the Third to the death of Greorge 
the Second ; since which time the breed seems nearly 
extinct. They were generally decorated with orange 
ribbons, and in high tavour at court. King William 
being very partial to them, his courtiers apfurehended 
he had learned the old English proverb, '< Love me 
love my dog." The reason of this partiality is not 
generally known, but may be accounted for by the 
following anecdote, related in a very scarce old book, 
** Sir Roger William, his Actions of the Low Countries," 
imprinted in the year IGIS." 

'< The Prince of Orange having retired into the camp, 
Julian Romero with earnest persuasions procured license 
of the Duke D*Alva to hazard a camisado, or ni^t 
attack upon the prince. At midnight Julian sallied out 
of the trenches with a thoosimd armed men, mostly 
pikes, who forced all the guards that they found in 
their way into the place of arms before the prince's 
tent, and lolled two of the secretaries, the prince him- 
self escaping veiy narrowly ; for I have often heard him 
say that, as he thought, but for a dog, he had either 
been taken or slain. The attack was made with such 
resolution, that the guards took no alarm until their 
fellows were running to the place of arms, with their 
enemies at their heels; when this dog, hearing a great 
noise, fell to scratching and crying, and awakened him 
before any of his men ; and as the prince laid in his 
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iupm»> wiih A luekay lUwuya holding one of hit horaet 
Yewly brMled. yeli al the going out ot the lent, with 
muoh ttdo ho rooovorod hii horto beibro the enemy 
airlvedi Nevertheleu, one of hit equerries was alnlnt 
Inking hone presently niVer himi ns were divers of his 
servants, l^he prlnooi to shew his gmtitudei until his 
dying d«y kept one of that dog's mcot And so did ronny 
of his Mends nnd Ibllowers, These nnlmnls were not 
renmrknble ibr beauty, being little white dogs, with 
crooked flat noses, called camuses,**— /)^f'« Aneahhi 
mdBi^smpk)^ 1799. 



«« JP£AU AH CUKLHKA," 

CAnfaM, a village near London, ibmous tbr the 
military hospital. 

7V> g^ CMh§ i to obtain the beneflt of that hospi- 
lal.«-»^< IkQd iM Ch0lm$t by G^-^ T* an exclamation 
uttered by a grenadier at Fontenoyi on having his leg 
carried away by a cannon«ball.^^D^(^ioii^ry Vutg^r 
J\msu0, 1788. 



«Aa P£AX) AS A HfiHiilNCI/* 

The herring is a delicate flsh, which Is killed by a 
very small degree of violence, Whenever it is taken 
wrti of the water, even though it seems to have received 
no hurt. It gives a squeak, and immediately expires i 
and though it bo thrown instantly back into the water, 
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it never recovers. Hence arbes the proverb ** as dead 
as a herring." — Anderson on the State of the Hebrides, 



" DEAD AS MUTTON." 

A common expression among the lower order of 
people to denote the certainty of decease, took its rise, 
most probably, from the circumstance of mutton being 
only so called afler the death of the animal, before 
called a sheep, has taken place. , 

N.B. Although beef, veal, pork, &c &c. likewise 
similarly acquire such denominations by the death 
only of the oxen, &c. &c., yet that does not lessen the 
probability of the presumed derivation of the expres- 
sion abovementioned. 



*< MORE SIRS THAN KNIGHTS/* 

The title of Sir was formerly given to priests in holy 
orders who had taken their degrees, whilst that of 
Master was given to those who had commenced in the 
Arts. (Fuller's Church History, book vi. p. 352.) 
Hence Fuller quaintly observes, in a marginal note to 
the history, that there were more Sirs than Knights^ 

The appellative Sir seems to have been applied to 
the. clergy, nearly as late as the reign of William and 
Mary : for in a deposition in the Exchequer, in a case 
of tithes, the witness, speaking of the curate, styles 
him Sir Giles. — Warner* s Hampshire. 
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« THERE IS LADY DONE FOR YQU/'-Cheshim. 

Sir John Done^Knight, hereditary forester and keeper 
of the forest of Delamere, Cheshire, died in 1629. 

When that Nimrod James the First made a|irogre8S, 
in 1607^ he was entertained by this gentleman at Utker- 
ton, &c. He married Dorothy, daughter of Thomas 
Wilbraham> Esq., of Woodhey; who left behind her so 
admirable a character, that to this day> when atCheshire 
man would express some excellency in one of the 
fair sex, he would say, '* There is Lady Done for you.'* 
— Pennanfs Journey Jrom Chester. 



" THE SALE FREES YOU FROM RENT." 
Venta Deshaze Renta^-^liisv. 

Another disadvantage to agriculture is, that where 
the land happens to be let to a tenant, which is not 
often the case, the sale of the estate voids the lease, 
from whence comes their Spanish proverb, Venta 
Deshaze Rentay " the sale frees you from rent." 
This is so directly contrary to our law, and the equity 
of the thing, that the discouragement to the farmer 
need not be insisted upon.-— Cour^ Miscellany, 1766. 



" TO BLOW A MOOR." 

Corrupted from ^ mort, Fr^ at the death ; to sound 
the horn in triumph, and call in the hunters at the 
fall or death of a deer. -^ Ryder* s Dictionary. 
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* TOUCH NOT THE CAT, BUT A OLOVK/* 

This if A UMlfo belonging to the fiunily of Maclntotby 
in the noith of ScotUmd, who have tor their crett a 
wild est; end the motto, like many others, directly 
aUudes to the crett. The word ^ in the ScoUiih 
dialect meant toiikmU^ wo that the motto b plain Eng- 
lidi Ji ** Touch not the cat without a glove ;** or, in 
other wordiy meddle not with a viciouit or nosuoui 
animal^ without being lecure against its efforts to hurt 
yoa.-'^etU/M Mag. 1807. 



•« MANNERS MAKE THE MAN, QUOTH WILLIAM 

OF WICKHAM/' 

William of Wickham was a person well known. He 
was Bishop of Winchester ; founded New College, in 
Oxford, and Winchester College, in this county. 
This generally was his motto, inscribed frequently on 
the places of his founding, so that it hath since acquir- 
ed a proverbial reputation. — Rai/t Praverb$f 17S7* 



•• IT WILL DO, IN SPITE OF THE DEVIL AND 

DICK SENHOU8E." 

(A Baj^g in Cumbertandt meniUmed inSanford't MB,) 

They were a constant &mily o^ gamesters, and 
the, country people were wont to say, the Senhouses 
learnt to play at cards in their mother's belly. The 
doctor playing with a stranger, lie tipped the die so pat, 
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that the other exclaimed, <' Surd^ it is eiiher the deoU 
'or Dick Senhouse*' A common saymg, ** It tioill do in 
spite of the Devil and Dick Senhouse," 

When he> was a ^holar at Cambridge, coming 
into the cowitry to see his friends, his horse happened 
to cast a shoe, and having no money to pay the smith 
withal, ^^iveUf todf^*' says the smith, ^^go your tioaySf and 
.when you come to be Bishop of Carlisle you U pay me i" 
which he did in abundance of gratuity, apd was a 
religious and honest pastor." — Hutchinson* s Hisfory, of 
Cumberland^ 1794. 



« DAVID'S SOW." 

** As drunk as David* s Sow;'* a conmion saying, 
which took its rise from the following circumstance. 
One David Lloyd, a Welshman, who kept an alehouse 
at Hereford, had a living sow with six legs, which was 
greatly resorted ta by the curious ; he had also a wife 
much addicted to drunkenness, for which he used 
sometimes to give her due correction. One day, David's 
wife having taken a cup too much, and being fearful of 
the consequences, turned out the sow, and lay down 
to sleep herself sober in the stye. A company coming 
in to see the sow, David ushered them into the stye, 
exclaiming, ** There is a sow for you ! did any of you 
ever see such another?" all the. while supposing the 
sow had really been there ; to which some of the 
company, seeing the state the woman was in, replied, 
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it was the drunkenest sow they had ever beheld ; whence 
the woman was ever called *^ David's sow," — Diction- 
aryof Vulgar Tongue^ 1788. 



" SLEEPS LIKE A TOP." 

This we say in familiar language of a person com- 
pletely under the influence of Morpheus ; and we ge- 
nerally imagine the simile taken from the momentary 
pause of a peg-top^ or humming-top, when its rotatory 
motion is at the height. But no such thing : the word 
top is Italian. 

T(ypOy in that language, signifies a mouse ; it is the 
generic name, and applied indiscriminately to the com- 
mon mouse, field mouse, and dormouse, from which 
the Italian proverb ** ei dorme come un topo** is derived : 
Anglice, " he sleeps like a top." — Gent, Mag. 1793. 



" CORNISH GENTLEMEN ARE ALL COUSINS. 

In the neighbourhood of these towns* are many 
pleasant seats of Cornish gentry, who are indeed very 
numerous, and the most sociable, generous, and kind 
neighbours to one another that are to be found. They 
usually intermarry among themselves; whence, they 
say, the proverb, that " All Cornish gentlemen are 
cousins." — Tour of Great Britain^ vol. i., 1742. 

* Speaking of St. Germains, &c. 
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«* AS MAD AS THE BAITING BULL OF STAMFORD." 

William, Earl Warren, lord of this town in the 
time of King John, standing upon the castle walls of 
Stamford, saw two bulls fighting for a cow in the mea- 
dow, till all the butchers' dogs, great and small, pur- 
sued one of the bulls (being madded with noise and 
multitude) clean through the town. This sight so 
pleased the said Earl, that he gave all those meadows 
(Called the castle meadows) where first the bull duel 
began, for a common to the butchers of the town 
(after the first grass was eaten), on condition they found 
a mad bull, the day six weeks before Christmas day, 
for the continuance of that sport every year.— /{• 
BtUcher's Survey of Stamford. 



** YOUNG MEN THINK OLD MEN FOOLS : OLD 
MEN KNOW YOUNG MEN TO BE SO.*' 

This is quoted by Camden, as a saying of one 
Doctor Metcalf — RaysProverbs^ 1737. 



« THE WICKED OF WATER MILLOCK." Sussix. 

At a little distance from the chapel, is a hill com- 
monly known by the name of the Priest's Crag. It 
was formerly covered with wood of different kind, and 
was, some years ago/ the common resort of the country 
people for hunting, gathering niits, and other dif er- 
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sioDS ; these they put in practice on the Sunday, to the 
great disturbance of the congregation, as their shout- 
ing, Swearing, and squalling were distinctly heard in 
the chapel. This roused the pious wrath of the minister^ 
Mr. Dawson, who accordingly, one Sunday, reproved 
and threatened them in these words : << O ye widced of 
Water-Millock, and ye perverse of New Kirk, ye go 
a whoring, a hunting, a roaring, and a nutting on the 
Sabbath day ; but on my soul if you go any more, 1*11 
go with you." The parson was a keen hunter, and his 
expression of " Til go with you'' (which in the dialect 
of the country is a mere threatening phrase) striking 
some of the more waggish of his hearers in a double 
sense, the sermon and its author made such a noise, 
that it came to the ears of the bisliop of the diocese* 
The bishop upon this, with the concurrence of the 
Duke of Norfolk, ordered the wood to be cut down. 
This put an end to the profanations diere carried on ; 
but the appellation of the " wicked of Water Millock'* 
sticks to the inhabitants of that place to this day. — 
Monthly Mirror^ 1799. 



«* U P K, SPELLS MAY-GOSLINGS." 

This is an expression used by boys at play, as an insult 
to the losing party. U. P. K. is up-pick ; that is, up 
with your pin or peg, the mark of the goal. An addi- 
tional punishment was thus : the winner made a hole 
in )he ground, into which a peg about three indies long 
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was drireiiy its .top being below the surface; the loser, 
with his hands tied behind him, was to pull it up with 
his teeth^ the hoys buffeting with their hats, and call- 
ing out» *^ Up pidc, you May-Gosling," or, << U. P. K. 
Goslisg in May.' A May gosling, on the first of May, 
is made^N with as much eagerness in the north of £ng<« 
land, as an April noddy ^noodle) or fool, on the first 
of Apnl. 

In 1688, when James the lid. left the kingdom, » 
rising. of the Roman Catholics was expected in the 
south of Lancashire ; when an order was issued, as said, 
by the Earl of Derby, for the men of the northern 
parts, from sixteen to sixty years of age,, to meet at 
Earid>y Lonsdale, a town on the borders of Lancashire 
and Westmorland, with a fortnight's provision, and 
with such armour as could be procured, on pain of 
being hanged up at their own doors. Numbers came : 
but no enemy appearing, after staying their time, they 
departed. The following verse is yet remembered, as 
having been made on that occasion : 

*' In eighty -eight was Kirkby i^ght (fight), 

When ne*er a man was slain; 
They eat their meat, and drank their drink. 

And so went yham (home) again.** 

Gent. Mag. 179L 



"HE IS IN A MERRY PIN.»' 
Pin, as he u in a merry pin. It was an ancient kind of 
I^tch artil^cial drunkenness; the cup, commonly of 

c 
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woody had a [hii about the middle of it, and he was 
accounted the man who could nick the pin, by drink- 
ing even to it ; whereas to go above or benealh "was 
a forfeiture. This device was, of old, the cause of 
so much debauchery in England, that one o£ the 
constitutions of a Synod held at Westminster, m the 
year 1102, was to this effect: that priests shoidd not 
go to publlck drinkings, << nee ad pinnas bibant," nor 
drink at pins ; and King Edgar made a law that none 
should drink bdow the pin. — Blount^ s Ghusographioy 
1681. 

" WISE MEN OF GOTHAM." 

Gotham is a village in Nottinghamshire. Its ma- 
gistrates are said to have attempted to hedge in a 
cuckoo; and a bush, called the Cuckoo's bush, is 
still shown in support of the tradition. A thousand 
other ridiculous stories are told of the Men of Gotham. 
— Dictionary Vulgar Tongue^ 1788. 

" AS WISE AS A MAN OF GOTHAM." 

This proverb passeth for the periphrasis of a fool, 
and a hundred fopperies are feigned and fathered on 
the town's-folk of Gotham. Here two things may be 
observed : 

1. Men in all ages have made themselves merry 
with singling out some place, and fixing the staple of 
stupidity and stolidity therein. So the Phrygians in 
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Asia, the Abderitae in Thrace, and the 

in Greece, were notorious for dull men. and block- 

heada. 

2» These phicesy thus slighted and scoflfed at* af- 
forded some as wit^ and wise persons as the world 
produced. So Democritus was an Abderitey Plataich 
a Bceotiai^ &c. Hence Juvenal wdl concludes^ 

SiimmoB iM>8W firoB et ankgo* ei«iiipU( dltttinM, 
yeilrtcunif in pinna ic«a886que jub wire amci. 

As for Gotham, it doth breed as wise people ub 
any which causelessly, laugh at their\simplicity« Sore 
I am» Mr. WiUiam de Gotham, fifth master of Michael 
House, in Cambridge, 1386, and twice Chanodlor. of 
the University^ was as grave a governor as &at >age 
did affi>rd.---22ay.f Proverhj 1737. . : r . 

The HistcHy of the Wise Men of Gotham wais,* 
in the re^ elf Henry Vni^j accounted a book of wit^ 
and alluded to certain sports ai^ customs, by which 
die peoi^ of Gothkm, in LiBcolnShire, held their 
lands. The History of Beyiiaid; lihe Fox, Tom 
Thumb, &c. were then jn g^seat jestimatton.— ^|x>if«- 
man's Magazmej 1797. 



« BOUND IN BLOOD"— PART OF THE OATH 
OF A FREEMAN OF BRISTOL. 

In the da3r8 of our gothic ancestors, society was 
composed, in this nation, of Barons, their dependants 
or vassals, and villains. The latter> order of httttian 

c 2 
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beiiigs was estimated as so many heads of cattle or 
live stock on the land: for hy the fifth article of 
Magna Charta, the waste of men or things on an' 
estate was prohibited. Such was the comparative 
consideration in which the people were classed. 

This distinction in the ranks of society was deter- 
mined by the different hatm^s of their tenures under 
their chiefs : whether it was base or noble, servile or 
military, by the soc or by the sword. If the land 
was held by soccage, the occupiers were slaves, and 
bound to work for their masters. The lower classes 
oonsbted of- two bodies, one of which was the villains 
in gross, slaves transferable with the land, or who 
formed a chief article of export to foreign countries, 
and to Ireland. The other class consisted of artificers, 
who were to serve the Barona with all things of 
use or ostentation, belonging to clothing or habi-. 
taJdon. The bondage of this order was gradually 
broken; and such was the dread of its revival, that 
every member 'of the body, when he took up his free- 
dom, was forced to promise upon oath, that he would 
not take as an apprentice one who was bound in blood. 
This form existed lately, and I believe continues to 
this day, in the oath of a freeman of Bristol.— C/arAre'^ 
Strength and Opulence of the British Nation^ 1801. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that the mean- 
ing of the word viUain was formerly very different 
firoin its present signification. Villain originally meant 
a sort of slave or drudge, a degree lower than the 
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thatcher's servant or knave, and was only considered 
so far reproachful^ as it denoted great inferiority of 
birth or station. The word knave has also undergone 
the same deterioration in meaning, it having been origi- 
nally derived from gnavusy active or diligent, and 
formerly signified a servant, merely, in whom diligence 
and activity are excellent qualities. In this sense it 
is worthy of observation that, in a very old transla- 
tion of the Bible, St. Paul is called << the Knave of 
Christ." — Dryden also uses the word : 

'' He eats and drinks with his domestic slayes, 
A verier bind than any of his knaves.'* 

Editor. 



« I HAVE SHOT MY BOLT." 

The implement shot from the cross-bow is called 
by the French a quadrel, and by the English a boU. 
Hence the saying ** I have shot my bolt/' and *< the 
fooFs bolt is soonest shot." 

Thisarrowy I am informed, is still used in some 
parts of the country, chiefly in Norfolk, in shooting 
rabbits, which do not take so general an alarm as 
when a gun is fired off. — Editor. 



« HE SHOOTS LIKE A CROW-KEEPER." 

Ascham has the following sentence : 
*^ Another coureth downe and layeith iQiit his but- 

c 3 
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Prwn ih^im wdiHtM, ii k ro be iutWi'^rfi rimi wh^f^ 
(iun|)§w(ler wdi yt)t ¥iiry K\mh ti^lrfii w^h» k«p( fti^Ht 
4»^wi by Mnfikllt\tl An>b^v»ii« wim hmt ii» tirtti't^ in Mi^ir 
AHiludNi And wt^re (h^Mbr^ n^Mk^u »f by M«i> ^^itn^H 
wllh ihM gr^Mit^Hi (^liiUt^ntptii mo ib«ii »^ (ii ibimi iiki^ ti 
«iHiw«kwpw" beeftrw^ a |)P«v^rb.«/)ri liHMM^m'ii 
Hhhrff iff 4n^hpr)fi 



♦• TlillW 8I.UW WIM. NttVttW «TAIW," 

blu^ii I b^doitm^h ^htit h'up Mm Kmw U\ \)^ ^ iifHiv^rb. 
10 ^\p\\t^ m^ who WAM AlwAyM ih^ Mtim^i m{\ Wk^ 



•♦ IN AVnili, m)V«'« PI4MH) 
IM WCmTM A KINa*M ()OOIV* 

Thu rivtr Do¥«i hftM a whii§ (iilAylHb Mb^nn^li wiUh 
MMl Any (ih^lvp« or mud| whiph U no ((f^^^ly ^nriohi^il 

ilowH wUli Uiiiir Imw, m U niUI MDnNimnvy wIlli MtM l^tw)iMtf|(i(«m*, 
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by running on a limestone soil, as Camden relates, 
that the meadows on both sides have a fresh and green 
aspect, even in the depth of winter ; and if it over- 
flows there in April, it renders them so fruitful, tliat 
the neighbouring inhabitants joyfully, on this occasion, 
apply the following rhjnne : 

In April, Dove's flood 
Is worth a Kling*s good. 

But Dr. Plot ascribes this fertility to the sheep's 
dung washed down from the hills by the rain, and 
thrown on the banks by the floods — Universal Maga' 
ziney p. 49, 1758. 



" AS PURE AS THE GOLD OF ACANNY." 

Acanhy is a country of Upper Guinea, long famous 
for producing and trading in gold, which is so pure 
as to become proverbial, viz. << as pure as the gold of 
Acanny." 



«« THE CASE IS ALTERED (QUOTH PLOWDEN)." 

Salop. 

Edmund Plowden was an eminent common lawyer 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, bom at Plowden, Sal(^ ; 
of whom Camden gives this character : << Vita inSegrP' 
tote inter homines stue prqfessionis nuUi secundus," 
And Sir Edward Coke calls him the oracle of the 
common law. This proverb is usually applied to such 
lawyers or others as, being corrupted with larger fees, 

c 4 
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shift aides, and pretend the case is altered. Some 
make this the occasion of the proverbs Plowden, being 
asked by a neighbour of his what remedy there was 
in law against his neighbour for some hogs that had 
trespassed his ground, answered, he might have very 
good remedy ; but the other replying that they were 
his hogs, << Nay then, neighbour (quoth he), the case 
is altered." Others, more probably, make this the 
original of it: Plowden being a Roman Catholic, 
some neighbours of his, who bore him no good-will, 
intending to entrap him and bring him under the lash 
of law, had taken care to dress up an altar in a cer- 
tain place, and provided a layman in a priest's habit, 
who should do mass there at such a time. Notice 
thereof was given privately to Mr. Plowden: who 
went, and was present at the mass. For this he was 
presently accused and indicted. He at first stood 
upon his defence, and would not acknowledge the 
thing. Witnesses were produced, and among the rest 
one, who deposed that he himself performed the mass, 
^d saw Mr. Plowden there. Saith Plowden to him, 
<< art thou a priest, then?" The fellow replied, " no." 
" Why then, gents, (quoth he), the case is ahered: 
no priest no mass.*' Which came to be a proverb, 
and continues still in Shropshire, with this addition, 
^^ The case is altered (quoth I^owden) ; no priest no 
miss." — Raid's Proverbs, 17S7. 
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« TO THROW THE GANTLET." 

A proverbial phrase, signifjring to challenge or deiy. 
The expression derives its origin from the days of 
chivalry, when he that challenged an opponent in the 
lists threw down his glove, and he that accepted the 
challenge took it up. The word gantelet is French, 
and comes from gand or gant, << a glove.*' The 
gantlet was in use before the thirteenth century. 



** TO RUN THE GANTLOPE." 

A proverbial phrase commonly expressed, ta run 
the ganUet, and signifying primarily, a certain mili- 
tary punishment, and figuratively, the passing through 
difficulties. According to the erroneous pronuncia- 
tioDy the hearer who compares this phrase with that 
which is the subject of the preceding article, is ibuch 
at a loss to undmistand the word gantlet. The real 
W(nrd8 are these, ^^ to run the Ghent-race." Ghent , 
Gdunty or Gant^ \% a well-knowB town in Flanders; 
and loop% in the Bdgic, signifies a face. The gantlope 
or Ghent race^ so called because invented at that 
place, is this: In the land-service, when a soldier is 
to be punished in this manner, the regiment is drawn 
out in two ranks, &cing each other, and each soldier 
having a switch in his hand, lashes the criminal as he 
runs along, naked firom the waist upwards. In the 
iiavy, the whole ship's crew is disposed in two vows. 
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Standing face to face, on both sides of the deck, 
80 as to form a line, whereby the delinquent may 
go forward on one side, and return aft on the other ; 
and each seaman being flimished with a small twisted 
cord, strikes him as he passes. — Pocket Encyclopedia^ 
by Kendal, 1802. 



«< BLARNEY," An Iexsh Cant Tmm.— « HE HAS BEEN 
AT BLARNEY.— NONE OF YOUR BLARNEY," 
&c. 

But to return to the castle of Blarney, about three 
miles from Cork. AdjcMning to the inhabited mansion 
there was a large square tower^ with winding stone 
stain to the top. The floors were all gone, but the 
nx^ which was of stone, was entire^ in the crevices 
of which, and on the battlements, parsley grew in 
great luxuriance ;and abundance. It was a singular 
custom here, for all strangers who ascended to the tqp 
cf the tower, to creq> on their hands and knees to the 
comer'^stone of Ahe highest pinnacle, and kiss the 
same; by virtue of which, the parties ever after were 
said to be endowed with extraordinary powers of 
loquaidty and persuasioii. Nobody really believed 
that kissing the fettone could have any £uch effect ; but 
the custom was complied with for much the same 
reason (t. e«. a little innocent mirth) as new-comers 
are fiwom at /the Horns at Highgate; and it was a 
common saying at Cork, when they heard a wheedling 
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prating fellow, to say << he has been at Blarney." 
Hence ** none of your blarney^" &c« •— European 
Magazine^ 1796. 



" HE IS GONE TO POT." 

« 

The fpl)pwing article is extracted from the Instruc- 
tions of S^ilapnsi King of Maaanderan, to the Prince 
his son, translated fix>m the Persian by the ode* 
brated M. Galland : 

A tailor of Samarcand, living near the gate that 
led to the burjring-place, had by his 8hop4>oard an 
earthen pot hanging on a nail, into which he threw a 
littlte^ sMf Qi ii^^n «iy corpse was carried by 5 and at 
the end <^ fl^^ry moon he counted the contents of his 
potr in brder to ascertain the number of the deceased. 
At fength the tailor died hhnsdf ; and some ttme after 
me that was unacquainted with his death, c^serving 
till shop t<3t he deserted, inquired what was become of 
him 7 o»e of the nfe^g^ibours ^ the deceased answered, 

** the tailor is gbne to the pot as wdi as tbe rest.'^-^ 

Monthly Mirror, 1799. 



« EF£ A AETH TK GL0U6H ;" tint is, HE IS 
BEeOJtf £ A CLOUXSH^Chmhux. 

'Sbr Eiehard Clough, an ^nnaent merchant in the 
fe^of ^eien Elizabeth, was a man of distinguished 
<^baracter, who raised himself by his merit from a 
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poor boy, at Denbigh, Wales. He was first a choris- 
ter at Chester (see Fuller) ; then had the good fortune to 
become apprentice to the famous Sir Thomas Gresham^ 
and afterwards his partner. His residence was chiefly 
at Antwerp, where his body was interred ; his heart 
in Whichurch, a neighbouring church. His wealth was 
so jgreat that Efe a aeth yn Ghugh^ or he is became a 
Cloughy grew into a proverb, on the attainment of 
riches by any person. — Pennant's Journey to Snoaoden. 



<< ONE BEATS THE BUSH, AND ANOTHER 
CATCHES THE BIRD." 

This proverb was used by Henry the Fifth at the 
siege of Orleans, when the citizens, besieged by the 
Englirii, would havie yielded up the town to the Duke 
of Burgundy, who was in the English camp, and not 
to the King. He said, <^ Shall I beat the bush, and 
another take the bird? no such matter." Which 
words did 'so offend the Duke, that he made peace with 
the French, and withdrew from the English. 



« I HAVE PAID ALL MY ENGLISHMEN-— J' AI 
PAYE TOUS MES ANGLOIS."— Fbikch. 

This is a French proverb, which we find in history, 
wherein the word Anglois, Englishmen, is used for 
'creditors to France^ to the honour of the English 
nation. Thus, when a Frenchman had paid all his 



) 
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creditors, he used to say, nTay payi torn me$ AnglaUf 
<' I have paid all my Englishmen." This proverb was 
supposed to have had its rise from the numerous 
debts, and sums of money that France contracted 
withy and was to pay to England, upon account of 
the many conquests made by our English sovereigns 
in the kingdom of Yvwace^^^Fortesque^s Menarchy^ 
1719. 



« THE VICAR OF BRAY WILL BE VICAR 
OF BRAY STILL." 

Bray is a village well known in Berkshire, the 
vivacious vicar whereof, living under King Henry 
VIII., King £dward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen 
Elizabeth, was first a papist, then a piotestant, then a 
papist, and then a protestant again. This vicar being 
taxed by one, for being a turncoat, << Not so," said 
lie, <* for I always kept my principle, which is thii 
to live and die Vicar of Bray."— itoy'^ Proverbs^ 1737 



« DINE WITH DUKE HUMPHREY." 

This proverb originated from the accidental circum- 
stance of a wit in the last century being shut up, in 
the abbey at St. Alban's, where the remains of Duke 
Humphrey (the good Duke Regent) are yet to be 
seen, while a party of his friends, who came down to 
that ancient and loyal borough with him, on an ex- 
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curaion fix>in London, were enjoying the hospitalitieB 
of the worthy Mrs. Layford's unknoim predeoeasori 
at the White HarU^Gtutleman's Mof^m, p. 810, 
1794. 

Another Account. — The Bodleian Library was origi- 
nally found^l by Humphtey, Duke of Olouoester. 
When a student continued in the library during the 
hours of dinner, at which times it was and is usual 
to be shut up, he was said to ^* dine fvUh Duke Hum' 
phrey" — Gentleman*s Magazine, p. 629, 1794. 

Another Account, — << To dine with Duke Humphrey,*' 
that is^ to fast, to go without one's dinner. This 
Duke Humphrey was micle to King Henry VI., his 
protector during his minority, and renowned fbr hos- 
pitaHty anfd good housekeeping. Those were said to 
dine with Duke Humphrey who walked out dinner- 
time in the body of St. PauFs Church, because it was 
belieyed the Duke was buried there. But (salth Dr. 
Fuilei') that saying is as far from truth as they from 
dinner, even twenty miles off; seeing this Duke was 
buried in the church of St. Alban's, to which he was 
a great benefactor. — Ra^*s Proverbs. 



** TO GO THROUGH FIRE ANP WATER/' 

The two chief species of trial by ordeal were those 
of fire and water ; the former being, in the opinion c^ 
some of the learned writers, confined to persons of 
high mnkf and tbe latter only used for the common 
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people. Both these modes might be performed by 
deputy, but the principal was to answer £av the success 
of the trial, the dq>uty (mly venturing some corporeal 
pain, for hire, or perhaps for friendship ; hence the 
old saying of ^* I would ga ihrougk fire and water to 
seroe you.** '■^History of Kent* 



" TO RUN A-MUCK." 
Speaking of gaming. A strong spirit of play cha- 
racterizes a Malayan; after having resigned every 
thing to the good fortune of the winner, he is reduced 
to a horrid state of desperation ; he then loosens a 
certain lock of hair, which indicates war and destruc- 
tion to all whom the raving gamester meets* He 
intoxicates himself with opium, and working himself up 
into a fit of phrenzy, he bites and kills every (Hie who 
comes in his way. But as soon as ever the lock is seen 
flowing, it is lawful to fire at the person, and to de- 
stroy him as fast as possible. I think it is this our 

sailors call << to run a-mudk** Thus Dryden writes : 
*< Frontless, and satire-proof, he scours the streets. 
And runs an Indian myuk at all he meets.*' 

Thus also Pope: 

-^* Satire's- my wMpon, but I'm too discreet. 
To run a-4»nid^, and tilt at all I m^." 

Johnson could not discover the derivation of the 
word musk. It is not improbable that the origin of 
^is expression was, their employing on these fttal 
occanoiiaamir0^orlance.---.l7nro^r^a2ikrag^a««!if, 1792. 
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THE BISHOP HAS SET HIS FOOT IN IT. 

This is a sayii^ in the norths used for milk that is 
burnt in boiling. Form^ly, in days of superstition, 
whenever a bishop passed through a town or village, all 
the inhabitants ran out to receive his blessmg ;. this fre- 
quently caused the milk on the fire to be left till burnt 
to the vessel, and gave origin to the above allusion.-* 
Grose* s Provincial Glossary. 



« ROB PETER TO PAY PAUL." 

This proverb had its original in the time of Edward 
Vt., when much of the lands of StPeter, atWestminster, 
were invaded by the great men of the court, who 
therefore allowed somewhat out of them towards the 
repair of St. Paul's Church. — Blounfs Dictionary y 1681. 



" HE LOOKS AS THE DEVIL DID OVER 

LINCOLN." 

The middle or Rood tower of Lincoln cathedral 
is the highest in the whole kingdom, and when the 
spire was standing on it, it must, in proportion to the 
height of the tower, have exceeded that of old St. 
Paul's, which was five hundred and twenty feet. . The 
monks were so proud of this structure, that they 
would have it that the Devil looked upon it with an 
envious eye ; whence the proverb ai a man who looks 
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invidious and malignant, ** he looks as the Devil over 
Lincoln" At present there are only four very ordi- 
nary pinnacles, one at each comer.— Tour through 
England and Wales, 1742. 

Another Account.^"** Some refer this to Lincoln 
Minster, over which, when first finished, the Devil 
is supposed to have looked with a torve and terrick 
countenance, as envying men's costly devotion, saith 
Dr. Fuller ; but more probable it is, that it took its rise 
from a small image of the Devil, standing on the top of 
Lincoln College, in Oxford."— /^a^* Proverbs, 1737. 



« AS LOUD AS TOM OF LINCOLN." 

Tliis Tom of Lincoln is an extraordinary great bell, 
hanging in one of the towers of Lincoln Minster ; 
how it got the name I know not^ unless it was imposed 
on it when baptized by the papists. Howbeit, this 
present Tom was cast in King James's time, anno 
1610.-^ Ray*s Proverbs, 1737. 

Another Account. — This Cathedral has many bells ; 
and particularly the northern tower is filled up, as one 
may say, with the finest great bell in England, which 
is called " Tom of Lincoln," being probably conse- 
crated to Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
<< As loud as Tom of Lincoln," is a proverb. It weighs 
4 tons 1,894 pounds, and will hold 424 gallons, ale- 
measure ; the circumference is twenty-two feet eight 
'mches.-'^Tour of Great Britain, 174^2. 

D 
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" AN IT PLEASE THE PIGS," 

Is, with a small change, the old Roman Catholic 
ejaculation, << an it please the pix/' which is the box 
in which the Host was carried. — Gentleman s Magazine^ 
p. 876, 1790. 

Another Aceount.'^There were formerly two emi- 
nent and rival schools in Lond(m : St Paul's, founded 
in the reign of King Stephen ; and St. Anthony's^ 
established in 1213, by a grant of Henry UI. to the 
brotherhood of St. Anthony of Vienna ; which latter 
was situate in the parish of St. Bennet Finkes, Thread- 
needle Street. 

Many learned and dignified characters received 
their education at St. Anthony's. Among others, Sir 
Thomas More and Dr. Nicholas Heath, Lord Chan- 
cellors ; and Dr. John Whitgiflt, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Indeed, this seminary generally presented 
better scholars than St. Paul's, at the yearly dispu- 
tations in grammar and other exercises, held on the 
eve of St. Bartholomew, in the churchyard of the 
priory of St. Bartholomew^ in Smithfield. This pre- 
eminence occasioned great animosity between the 
scholars on the different inundations, and proved the 

I 

source of numberless broib whenever they met in the 
streets. 

The story of St. Anthony's preaching to the pigs, 
is too well known to merit repetition here : it is suffi- 
cient to observe, that this Saint was always figured 
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with a pig following him ; and, in consequence, the 
scholars of St. PauF/s nick-named their rivals St 
.Ajiihonj^s pigs ; who, in return, derided them with 
the appellation of St. Paul's pigeons, from tlie number 
of those birds bred in the spire of that cathedraL 

From this circumstance alone arose the saying of 
<'an it pleae^ ^he pigs:" the scholars of St. Paul's 
haying accustomed themselves, whenever they an- 
swered each tether in thie affirmative, to add thereto 
the expnessioQ in question* . scoffingly insinuated, with 
a reserve of the dfiprobation of their competitors of 
St. Anthony's, who claimed 4 superiority over them. 

To what extent the contagion of cant words may 
spread, we have had various instances of late, in 
" bare^ ttvaddle, quoz** and other ridiculous expres- 
sions. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to presume, 
that the repi^titon of this saying by the numerous 
scholars of St. Paul's in their respective families, 
strongly attracted the attention of the menial servants 
on account of its quaintness, and was by them dis- 
seminated to their companions, and the lower orders 
of society, among whom the saying principally jire- 
yaih.^'Gentleman^s Magazine, p. 1087, 1790. 



" JACK WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN IF HE COULD 

SPEAK FRENCH." 

This proverb is said to have originated in William 

D 2 
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the Conqueror*s time, by the Norman's efforts to in- 
trodace his own language into this country. 

The following is extracted from Dr. Andrew's 
History of England :^- 

<< The Saxon language, with very trifling alteration, 
still keeps its ground in England and in the southern 
districts of Scotland, in spite of the Norman victor s 
efforts to introduce his own barbarized French. Yet 
that tongue was once gaining strength among the 
gentry : else why the proverb, *' Jack would be a 
gentleman if he could speak French'*? 



« GOLD GOES IN AT ANY GATE EXCEPT 

HEAVEN'S." 

Pliilip, Alexander's father, was reported to say, 
that he did not doubt to take any castle or citadel, 
let the ascent be ever so steep and difficult, if he oould 
but drive up an ass loaded with gold to the gate.— 
Ra^'s Proverbs, 1737. 



« I HAVE PAID MY SHOT." 

'' Shot" is a common mode of expression among 
the commonalty, to denote a reckoning, &c. '^ I have 
paid my shot," or rather " scot," from " scottum," a 
tax or contribution, a shot. — Nicholson and Burns 
Westmorland and Cumberland, 
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<« THE HIGHER THE APE GOES THE MORE HE 

SHOWS HIS TAIL.'» 

This is an excellent proverb, and signifies that the 
higher low-bred vulgar persons are advanced, the 
more they expose themselves. 



"* THE CROW THINKS HER OWN BIRD 

FAIREST.'' 

<< Asinus asino, sus sui pulcher, et suum cuique 
pulchrum." So the Ethiopians are said to paint the 
Devil white. 



« EVERY BEAN HATH ITS BLACK." 
« EVERY GRAIN HATH ITS BRAN. 



>> 



These two proverbs mean no more, than that no 
one is without his faults. << Vitiis nemo sine nascitur." 
^--Horace* 



« CROCODILE'S TEAR&" 

** Crocodile, an harmful beast, living most about 
the river Nilus in £g3rpt. It is hatched of an egg, 
and groweth unto a wonderful greatness, sometimes 
to twenty or thirty feet long. It is written^ that he 
w31 weep over a man's head when he hath devoured 
the body, and then will eat up the head too. Wherefore 
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in Latin there is a proverb, '^ crocodili laayms/' 
that is, ^* crocodile's tears ;*' to signify such tears as are 
feigned, and spent only with intent to deceive or do 
hmmr— Old Dictionary y 1663. 



" THE MOON IS NOT SEEN WHEN THE SUN 

SHINES." 

The meaning of this proverb is, that the talents of 
one man are often thrown into the shade by the 
preseBce of another who is infinitely his superior. 



« THOU ART A BITTER BIRD, SAID THE 
RAVEN TO THE STARLING." 

These birds are both bitter, and the proverb is 
merely a repetition of the old story of the pot and the 
kettle. 



" LOB'S POUND." 

" Lob's Pound," a prison. Dr. Grey, in his 
notes on Hudibras, explains it to allude to one Doctor 
Lob, a dissenting preacher, who used to hold forth 
when conventicles were prohibited, and had made 
himself a retreat by means of a trap-door at the 
bottom of his pulpit. Once being pursued by the 
officers of justice, they followed him throu^ diven 
sabtenaneous passages, till they got into a darii cdl, 
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from whence they could not find their way out ; but, 
calling to some of their companions, swore they had 
got into " Lob's Pound." — Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, 1788. 



" AFTER DEATH THE DOCTOR." 
" POST BELLUM AUXILIUM." (Latik.) 
" WHEN THE CHILD IS CHRISTENED, GOD- 
FATHERS ENOUGH." 

These three proverbs mean no more than that plenty 
of assistance is to be had when it is no longer needful. 



« TO PAY SCOT AND LOT." 

Scot is a proportion, or shot, as we now term it : 
scot and lot, therefore, signify an allotted or certain por- 
tion, or customary payment of any dues whatever. 
— Parkin'^ Norwich. 



** SKIN-FLINT." 

A CANT TKKM FOE AM AVARICIOUS MAN. 

The antiquity of certam proverbs is among the most 
striking singularities in the annals of the human 
mind. Abdalmalek^ one of the Khalifis of the race 
oi Ommiades, was surnamed, by way of sarcasm, 
Baschal Hegiarah, that is '< the skinner of a flint ;" 
and to this day we call an avaricious man a skin-flint. 
— Universal Magazine^ 1796. 
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« TO RULE THE ROAST," 

Is to govern, manage, or preside over. Johnson 
observes, that it was originally written roist, which 
signified a tumult, and then implied to direct the 
rabble. — Riders Dictionary. 



« BEAR THE BELL." 

To << bear the bell" is to surpass others, or to be 
the first in merit — alluding to the wether, which wears 
a bell and is followed by the flock ; or to the first 
pack-horse of a drove, who has bells on his collar. — 
Rider's Dictionary^ 1759. 



" ON THE NAIL." 

This saying implies immediately, or without delay. 
" We want our money on the nail." — Svoift. 

Johnson supposes this phrase to have arisen from a 
counter studded with nails. 



" A SCOTCH WARMING-PAN," 

That is, a wench. This saying arose from the well 
known story of a gentleman travelling in Scotland, 
who, desiring to have his bed warmed, the servant- 
maid immediately undressed herself, and lay down in 
it for a while. 
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« a scarborough warning," ^ 

That is, none at all — ^but a sudden surprise, when 
a mischief is felt before it is suspected. This proverb 
took its original from Thomas Stafford, who, in the 
reign of Queen Mary, anno 1557, with a small 
company seized on Scarborough Castle (utterly des- 
titute of provision for resistance), before the towns* 
men had the least notice of liis approach. However, 
within six days, by the industry of the Earl of West- 
morland, he was taken, brought to London, and be- 
headed. — Ray*s Proverbs. 



** HOBSON'S CHOICE." 

This is one of the most common proverbial expres- 
sions in the English language. 

Thomas Hobson was a carrier, at Cambridge. He 
died the 1st January, 1630 ; and Milton, who was a 
student at the University of that place, wrote a whim- 
sical epitaph to his memory.* A figure of him, en 
Jrescoy was also set up at the Bull in Bishopsgate 
Street, which was the inn he frequented when in 
London, and which, with an appropriate inscription, 
might have been seen within these few years.f To his 

* See Milton's Poems, with Notes by Warton, second edition, 
p. 318, 1791 .^Editor. 

• . f Within about thirty years (tee Spectator, No. S09).'»EdUor. 
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employment as a canier, he added the business of 
suppljmng the students with horses ; and having made 
it an unalterable rule that every horse should have an 
equal portion of rest and labour, he would never let 
one out of its turn ; and hence arose the saying of 
<< Hobson's choice — this or none." 



« ROWLAND FOR AN OLIVER;" 

That is, to give an equivalent. Rowland and Oliver 
were two knights, famous in romance : the wonder- 
ful achievements of the one could only be equalled 
by those of the other, — Dictionary Vulgar Tongue, 



" PIPING HOT." 

This expression is taken from the custom of a baker's 
blowing his pipe, or horn, in villages, to let the 
people know his bread is just drawn, and conse- 
quently << hot" and light. — Lemon's Dictumary^ 1783. 



FROGS— WHY FRENCHMEN SO CALLED: 

<* QU*EN DXSBNT LKS GREN0UILLB8.** 

<^ Qu*en disent les Grenouilles," was the common 
flippant speech at Versailles (about 1799), ^hen any 
new absurdity was planned ; meaning, << what will the 
Frogs say to this ?" The French court> in allusion to 
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the quaggy state of Paris formerly, when known by 
the name of " Lutetia," called its inhabitants " Frogs,"* 
-^PiozzTs Retrospection^ 1809. 



" THE ENGLISH ARE THE FRENCHMEN'S 

APES.*' 

This proverb alludes to the rage of the English for 
adopting French fashions. It has been suggested that 
the word *^ Jackanapes/' had a similar origin. By 
adding an i after the letter e in this word, we have a 
complete sentence : viz. << Jack-an-ape-is." 



« TAG, RAG, AND BOBTAIL." 

In an old work, entitled << London and the Country 
carbonadoed and quartered," by D. Lupton, 1602, 
the author, speaking of the mistress of an inn, says — 
** shee must entertaine all, good and bad, tag and rag, 
cut and long tayle." 

The meKping of << tag-rag," in Martin's Dic- 
tionary,. 1754, 19 a pitiful ragged fellow, and. that of 
^'.bobtail,'' a prostitute. The phrase ** tag rag and 

* As thik term, howeyer, is applied generally to the whole 
French nation, and by no means confined to the inhabitants of 
Paris, I am more inclined to adopt the common opinion, that the 
EngUsli call the French ** Frogs,*' in ridicule of their using part 
of that little antmal in their food.— Editor. 
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bobtail/' signifies^ therefore, all sorts of low and dirty 
men and women* 



« UNDER THE ROSE," 

That is, private! J, or secretly. The rose was, it is 
said, sacred to Harpocrates, the god of silence, and 
therefore frequently placed on the ceilings of rooms 
destined for the receiving of guests ; and implying, 
that whatever was transacted there should not be 
made public.-^Dtc^ionary Vulgar Tongue, 1788. 



" TO COME IN PUDDING TIME," 

That is, by dinner time, or time to begin dinner, 
pudding being formerly the first dish that was 
served up. 



« TO TAKE GROUND AT VILLA VICIOSA." 

AN OLD SPANISH PROVEEB. 

The History of ViUa Viciosa. — At a small distance 
from Madrid is a Httle town, pleasantly situate and 
well built; but, from the peculiar character of its 
first inhabitants, distinguished by the reproachful 
name of ** Villa Viciosa." It is long since the occa- 
sion of its infamy has ceased ; and various causes have 
been given for the name : for time devours truth, and 
conjecture afler a while assumes the name of history. 
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Tk tnidiii fiNDid only ID a faun tract, the work of 
Ife ibiitrioiis Fnfoy the aathor of the ^ Theatre of 

Kt is entitled, ** The Complaiiit 

Viadicatioii of the ViDa Yidosa." The tonn is 

dooed oomplaimi^ of the geog rap hers of that 

the p t rfffdiiig ages, for srandafaiiig its air, its 

and it» sofl ; aad seeldog fiom the boirds of 

th whereon it stmds canses for an op pro b ri ous 

The real origin dioald hare been sought only 

its fint inhalMtanls- 

In other countries, he 9Stj%, rice only bean the 

infinny; but in Spain, the same reproach 

Glory is the passion of the 
eoontry, and they respect a name and ancestry as 
as afl the laws of heaven and eaith. They are 
to aD slips ; but most of all, to those wbidi 



when a noUeman marries beneath himself, he forfoifs 
allestieem. That which in England is often an effect 
of pmdenee, and at the wont a sl^ to be forgiven, is 
diere a greater and more lasting mfiuny than nnnder. 

In the days when these eztravaganoes were at the 
height* and long before Cervantes bnghed them and 
others out of finfaion, a person of condition, 
lame die author ^sares because of his fomfly, 
facoieied charms, and at the same time honesty, in 
one inch beneath him. The Spaniards of those days 
held gjdjantry a virtue, whilst they esteemed a dts- 
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proportionate marriage the greatest of all criioes. 
The Don attacked the fair ; he rode before her window, 
and he gave her music — ^he dressed at her, and he 
named her as the inspiring genius by whose influence 
he excelled in all nobler exercises* 

The lady was less reserved than, perhaps, a higher 
rank would have made her : she saw him freely. The 
Spaniard thought he had gained his point ; and wheti 
he had poured forth all his passion, she owned ahe 
did not see him with indifference. He was in ecstacies 
at his conquest, but 'twas a short-lived glory; for 
when he spoke of love, she talked of marriage« Hav- 
ing owned her affection^ she came immediately to an 
explanation, and when he pleaded on oth^ terms 
she laughed at him. He made her offers of immeme 
rewards— -she told him« virtue was worth a thousand 
of them ; he swore eternal constancy— ^e made a 
jest of it, and answered him, that there could be no 
truth where the foundation was in vice. He urged 
the impossibility of marriage ; and she answered, death 
was easy. '' If you are insincere, my lord," said she» ^ I 
ought only to despise you ; if you indeed love me 
thus, I will teach you to act worthily." On this, she 
|x)ok a dagger from lier bosom, and said-i-<^see thisi 
If you have deceived me, go ; and I will only despise 
myself for not perceiving it. If you indeed love met 
I will shew you what becomes an honourable passioiiv 
that cannot be authorized by religion. My lord, I 
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love you> I am free to say it — I love you so well, that 
if you are sincere, life is detestable, since I am in a 
rank that cannot have the honour of your hand ; and 
you shall now see with how high a courage a girl may 
be inspired by love and your example." 

The Spaniard paused, for love was in his heart, and 
he held down his eyes that they might not betray it : 
he asked her time, and she gave all he pleased. " My 
life and death," said she, " are yours ; and yesterday, 
to-day, to-morrow, or hereafter, all are equal. What 
matters it whether I begin this week, or the next, to 
be forgotten ?" 

They parted — and, in spite of powerful custom, the 
Spaniard found his countrymen were fools ; that virtue 
alwajTS, and in all states, was honour ; and that there 
could be no just infamy but in forsaking one whose soul 
disdained the meanness of its birth^ and who had 
added to the Roman spirit, a contempt of death, the 
Christian reverence for virtue. He married her ; he 
pleaded long in vain for an indulgence to what they 
called his fault ; and when he found that pride had 
banished reason and virtue from their hearts, he at once 
seduded himself from them. He fixed on the delight- 
ful spot where now stands the town, and built Uie 
first edifice— -the remains of which are yet to be 
seen. 

Example can do much, though it cannot prevail to 
alienate men from habitual opinions. While the grave 
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folly of the nation kept up the spirit of contempt 
against this innovator, any one whom love reduced to 
his condition, when he could not prevail on terms of 
infamy, contented to retire. The first erected edifioe 
had soon its like companions; and there arose an 
elegant town upon the ruins, as the Spaniards caUed ity 
of gloF}'. They gave it the name by which it has 
ever since been called ; and when a man was observid 
to pay attention to a girl beneath him, it was a proveib 
many ages, << Such-a^e is taking ground at YQla 
Viciosa." 

«« IN THE HIGHWAY TO NEEDHAM.?' 

Needham is a market-town in Uie county of Suffolk, 
and, according to the wit of Uie vulgar, they are said 
*^ to be in the highway thither who do hasten to 
poverty," — Camden*s Britannia. 



" IT IS DONE SECUNDUM USUM SARUM." 

This proverb, coming out of the church, hath since 
enlarged itself into a civil use, signifying things done 
with exactness, according to rule and precedent. 
Osmund, Bishop of Sarum, about the year 1090, 
made that ordinal or office, which was generally 
received all over the land ; so that churches thence- 
forward easily understood one another, speaking the 
same words in their Liturgy— i^oy, .Aom Camden, 
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" AS rfLIND AS A BEETLE.'' 

A beetle is thought to be blind, because in the even- 
^g it will fly with its full force against a man*s face, or ^ 
angi^^tliing else which^happ^s to be in its way; which 
^^^th^ insects, as bees, hornets, &c will not'^lo. 

' * . ■- &^ 

" AS BOLD^ Aa B&AUCHAMP.** 

Of tfaU surname there 'vretenfiaany Earls of Warwick ; ^[1 
i^'" *< amongst whom (says Dri 'Fuller) I conceive Tho- 
/^^Tiias, the first of that nam^ gave chief occasion to 
this proverb ; who, in the year 1346, with one squire 
and six archers, fought in hostile manner with an 
hundred' armed men, at Hogges in Normandy, f&d 
overthrew them, laying sixty Nbnqans, and giving |j|r ^ 
the whole fleet means to land." ^^■ 

« BY TRE, POU AND PEN, 

YOU SUALiL KNOW THE CORNISH MEN." 

Dr. Fuller, in his << Worthies of England," under 
the head of Cornwall, says, << these three words ar^ 
the dictionary of 9uch surnames as are .origindly 
Cornish. "iQius TVe, signifieth a town ; hence 'SigAyi^: 
Trelawney, Trevannion, &c. Polj, signifieth a head ; ^|i 
hence Polwheel, Polgrean, &c. PiUy a top ; hence 
Pcnkie, Penrose, Penkevil, &c." 

E 
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Another old rhyme increases th^ number of peculiar ' 
syllables by which Ae names of Cuoish familiea may 
be distbguished :— . 

.; Trt, Rn, Pol, La, O^, Kid Pen, j -^f^ 



Tai^7 know tbe noM Cmtfnn." \j 

- A :8HIBE WAY-BIT. 

an o m* • runted in the reckoaiJ 



4 

rest. 1 



but which som 9 much as all the 

Aflk B countiyi , y miles it is to such a 

tovD, and he will ept y answer, go many miles 

and s " way-bit;" i way bit is enough to make 

the weny trsve with the length thereof. 

^t it B BDt " wi t," though generally so pra- 
j^ifnoed, Ixit << i bit," a pijre 'Xoiii^i^b, which 
I b « tinall bi^' the nrad^v^^iAe.— 'A^s . 



t^-^ 
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BEAU TRAPS." . 
Are said to have been firrt inmited and nude 
by chainnen, at Bath, who, perhaps, atill continue j 
.the pnctice, vis. of loosemiig a dat stone on the ^ 
fiiotwi^, thi^ in Eainy weather, Ihoip ^lo dioose to 1 
■Hm^diair money by walking mightl bjf treadii^ tm 
tibelooBe stone, throw up the dirty water aettled 
under it, upon dioir shoes, itockings, &c.— Gnt.'f 
Mag.Vl9». 
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** A WELSH RABBIT.'* 

ami cheese touled, i. r. a <« WcUi nre bit." 
IHabmanf Vuig^ Tongue, 178& 






^-..BAXKBlTFr CART." ^ 

Aone^tenediiiK*, said to be so called, by aLori 
CUer Jvtioe^* ftam their bca^y lo fireqnentljr oaed oa^ V 



McAmaFy Vm^r TamgfK^ l?Ba 



5^*-' - TO BOOT." •' '^ 

__ ? B||* s tte^ iBi|ieiBtife tti of hdtarip ^ to bootf"* ^. 
B^r. to snpcmdd, to aapplj. to nbititute, to com- 4^ 



u pc^pM^,wtth» to lanwdjr vitk^ to awka anwdf witi^ \$^ 
to aii aoBKdii^g mor^ m older to makeup a deft- -^j^ 




K Avm^f Z/Ma- lo Mr. « 



iif€r, 177& . 



^ 1^ 




I • GANTSBBURT G.ILLOP.' 






t la horseMnihiph the hard gaBop of an aBBMiiig'4^ 
hone ; probably derhed firov the monks ridiDg to ' 
upon ambling horses. — JNUSrr'j /Mdaoaayy. 
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*« DUTCH SALE/* 



That iBy biddingjjjijdmiwards, which is tlie intioible 
practice througho^V Holland, and was adopSa in 
som&Jarge private and iiDft of ^Goveniment sales. 

Tniji, usage is as follow^:' ai vttpl^ffiwp up at any 
pijoe, the, auctioneer pie t: if nobiDdy bids» h^ 
lo^i^n*^the price, and fbus co^SSrlcj^ljeriDg nnm^ 
^^^^^^Mine person cx^^*^ wpe/'. and. Aft' person wli6^ 
ll^^iBo claiins it is then entitlecliiilP' it-7«. practice, oc^- 
geni^ to piitch tacltumi&|r.^ — ^V^ ReereaHoitM*. .. ^ 







WBY CALLSD BUROX 

r. 



^~ WHY CALLSD BBUTOL^XlLKt &C. 4v 

'< Bnstol milk:** that is, £9ieny;^^ 8|>anisl!nM|te 
,..iy, wine. Ray calls it Sherry SadJE, and says i?%^fll||t 
.. T nitertainment of course, which the iBristoUans present 
^ . to strangers when first visiting their cSy. Imtnie^T 
" name of Sheny, is << Shcrris," wUdi it derives ftom 

■^^ XereSy a town iii'tte province of Andalusia, whm ^ 
it iaAinq^e.--GfroirV Provi$dU*fflom Prtroerbh * 



r^^ ,* " ON THE TAPia" 

The affair is on the " tapis,** or " carpet," isbofc 
rowed from the House of Peers, where the table usSRlF 
to be, and probably still is, covered with a carpet. 



t 






'I •• HOW WILL you BE TaiKD?" 
The queitioii in courts of law, " lioir wilt thou be 
tried?" is ao old fonu, ancieatly rery, i^;nififiBnt, 
when there were several forms of tnal ; at bj l^jUtle, 
ordeal, and juiy. The cnmlnal answetipg " bf God 
and my country," was liis choice and election to be 
tried by a jury : which form is now, of little use. — 
Spelman, S^c Fortesque's MbfiorcAy, ITl?. 



■ 6REBNWICH GEESE." 



J^-^nacT who, widi several others in die ne^bour- 
■^v^tood of Greenwich, bod from tinie to time lost^ 

■erettl geese, nobody knew how, bemg roused ray 
K^earty^iHie monuiig, by a noise made by a small 
. * floA of ttiesc cacklers, instandy jumped out of bed, 
" in hoti» of making some discovery,; when hia, notice 4^ 
^. was attracted by some Greenwich pensioners, a dbort 
^j^ way Imow his farm, who were just putting off a boat .^' 
"" from the shore. — On thie, in a kind of surprise, he 
i exclaimed, " there goes my geese i there goes my 
geese I" On exaroinatign, however, no other antmob 
could be seen ; in consequence of which, the pen- 
*' tionen have been since called " Greenwidk geese." jf 
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(Pals de 'Cpcague, %i Boileau, ir*; comdij. rf 

1^ ^ dainties. Similar to this is ■' a loDil yhote cocaying," 
' Saxon ; on which Dr. Hicks remarks, that the last word 
^ implied a iierson given to luxury, voluptuousness, and 
effeminate pleasures, and from hence, was given as ft^ 
term of reproach to those that live in cities, being at 
^ iirst wrote cocaign, and by time corrupted into Cock- 
' ney) ; a person bom in London. — Rider's Dictionary. 



] 
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" COCKNEY OR COCKNEIGH." ^ 
Applied only to one born within the sound of Bow- 
bell, that is, within the City of London, which term 
^ame first (according to Minshew) out of tliis tale: 
A citizen's son, riding with liis father out of London 
into the country, and being utterly ignorant how corn 
grew or cattle increased, asked, when he heard a 
horse neigh, what he did? liis father answered *' the 
horse doth neigh ;" ridmg further, the eon heard a cock 
(.TOW, and said, " doth the cock neigh too?" Hence, bjM 
way of jeer, he was called " cockneigb." J 

A cockney, according to some, is a child Ulat sucks I 
loDgj but Erasmua takes it for a child wmitoi^ 
bro^ht up, and calls it, in 'Latin, mammolhr^tiut 

Camden takes the etymology of cockney from dia^ 
river Tbamasis, which runs by Ixindon, and was of 
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old time called Cockuf: Qthei^uy, the little bnxdi 
which runs by Tura-bbUor Iwt-d^ SlftA. wu 
anciently m called — BlofoU't piciwnary, 1681. 

*^^ A LONDON cbfotNEftP ,i 
TU^KhmnK) !■ mon tlun fbur hiinaieiyeari^tAd^ 
t Urn wben flogb Bigot added aitificudJqrtificidoDj'jl^ 
hii Mtunllr ationg cwtle of Bung^ia' Safiblk, he 
I iff* *>*'* ^^ Ayme, tberaln vaunting it bt imprE^- 

nable: ^j^ ;-> v 

T^iv ' "'WmI1ntaiyCwtkof3imgt7, ' 

^K^ .M|^I would ^M«tete King irf oajiv." 

E^ '*Meubu^^lbet^ ^i^ Hcoiy 11. then quietly 
i^ priwjiiftiil' nf J niinn. i^lit'ionie other places did 
"5^ ran^An f ttkaagh aAerjinMi he so humbled this Hugh, 
■^j; that nnwfliia with larj^jl^af money, and pledges 
^^ fi>r Idi It^Itf,-^ redeem; li|^ Bu-caade from being 

»nued to-the JtoMod. I meet, n^ a. double sense of 
tiuawiJHcodaiey. 1. Oi^ cbt^UBde6qMnd,aadfi 
Wki a mnton^r Beatle-cock ; delicately ,'hred endbrou^t 
IV np, ajhthat, when grojni up, U be able to endure no 
■V faardsmp. 2. One utterly ignorant of country affiiin, 
W «f|,||pt>BDdry. and housewifery, aa there practised. 
norigiAl thereof and the tale of the citizen's son, 
^heard the crowing of a cock, but called it " adgh- 
8 commonly known,— /fay'* Proverbs, 1737. '■■■ 
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Coduiey> &c. .forded mirth to the oounti^y /^ 
squird^ that used^ relate over their eveiung bowl 
how my Liord Mayor, when hunting with a pack 
of little heagles> being informed that 'tbe hare was 
coming past him, drew liis sword, and in a posture 
of defence ezijaimed triumphantly, '* Why, let him 
cornel with the help of my God, I fear him not." — 
PhzzTs ROrospeetioni 1809. 



it " SPICK ASJD SPAN NEW," Ac. 

From <f spicfliy" an ear of com, and the ^awn of 
fishes, says Mr. Howel ; but rather, as I am informed^^7^ 
by a better author, ** spike" is a sort of nail, and^^ 
<< sprun** is a chip of a boat ; so that it is all one as ^ 
to say *' every chip and nail is new." — Ray$ Praoerhs^ 
1737. 

Another Account^^^** Spick and span new ;** eveiy 
part new — (south-country term). Some derive this 
from a spear, the head of which was vulgariy called the 
spike, and the handle or staff the span ; so that I 
<< spick and span new" was both head and staff, that ,y 
is, the whole weapon 'new. — Grose*s ProviSaal dos^ ^^^ 
sartf. 

Another Account. — << Spic and span new'* is an ide^ 
taken firom cloth stretched or expanded on the spikes 
or tenter-hooks ; which is said to be " spic or spfii 
new,*' when just taken down from the hooks : and 
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Mb idea of new cloth, the expression has Jbccn am^ied 
to eveiy thing else that is just come out of the wnds 
of the workman. — Lemoris Dictionary, 1783. 



'* COCK-A-HOOP." 

<< Cock-on-faoop ;** our ancestors called that the cock 
which we call the spiggot^ or perhaps they used such 
cocks in their vessels as are still retained in water-pipes ; 
the cock being taken out and laid on the hoop of the ves- 
sel, they used to drink up the ale as it ran out with- 
out intermission (in Staffordshire, now called stunning 
a barrel of ale), and then they were << Cock-on-hoop,*' 
I. e, at the height of mirth and jollity ; a saying still 
retained. — Blount* s Dictionary, 1681. 



** PICK-A-BACK AKD PICK-A-PACK." 

Bl^ (Penned by reduplication, from pack), upon one 
, , back, or after the manner of a pack. — Riders Die- 

I ■ — 
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" DON." 



Do on, or put on ; don your clothes, put on your 
clothes : Gloucester. — Groses Provincial Glossary. 



■•*3^ 
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** CHARWOMAN, CHARING," &c 

Char, a particular business or task; that char is 
char'dy that job is done. I have a little char for you ; 
henoe charwoman, and going out diaring: north- 
countiy i — pronounced in Wiltshue a dieare«— GhmtV 
Provincial Gtoaary. 



" MEALY-MOUTHED," 

Means rimply, what Butler says of his hero's 9 
horse, 

** The beatt was ttur4^9;;.Jaf]ge, and tall. 
With « mouth of meal,**iuid eyaa of wall." 

^ PartLCanLL p.494. 

f. e. ^* white-mouthed," as if whitened, or covered 
with meal or flour. We understand it sometimes in 
the sense of a lubberly fellow, who "!•< half a 6>d, 
and has no life, blood, nor spirit in him : vraUe to 
utter a word for himself, through foolidi rfieqpishnen^ *j 
and whose very lips are pale and languid /i^aiorfr ^ 
Dictionary, 1783. 

— : : • 

« MAUDLIN," ' 
(A corruption of Magdalen, who being drawn by 
painters with swollen eyes and •49^'^^'*^ ^^^^» roifjiA 
have given occasion to apply the name to a drunken ^^ 
countenance, on account of its beariiig some faint and 
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ludicroufl refiemblance) ; drunk ; intoxicated widi Uauor. 
— Rider't DicHonaiy. ^iWlNk 

•' DA OOLE. TAILED." ^f 

Dag sigmflesqj^ upon th|L^aBs: hence a woman, 
|f*^o haa dirtied her rlifjifpfrn'th wet or mire, ii 
called dilgglMuI, corrupte^to draggle-tail. — Groje't 



■• WELTER." 
To welter, or waddle, to go aside or heavily — aa 
len with child, or fat persona. From the Saxon 
, to -fet^ or Btagger, or else from the Saxon 
Ktitan, tO^'tumble dK^U; whence *' weltering in 
h-couDuy. — Gratis ^rittindal Glouary. 



^J|^"»0j|c. 



" DOFF." 
(From do olF), to put off clothes, Ac. 

I I Now obsolete, unjesa among countryfolu 

^W " THrFoa tat," 



, uiileBa among countryfoll^B^Iuin'. 



Ohl7 a variona diatfk of this-for-that." — Lemon's 
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«* DOUT, DOUTER.'* 




r ^ipoUt/' to do out, or put out ; as dout the candle, 
poBit the candle : Gloucester. 

" Douter,*' an extinguisher — <<^^uters,'* instni- 
^ ments like snuffers, for Auoguishing {ne candle without^^ 

cutting the wick : nor^^Grose^s Proviimal Ghssary^ti^* 



4i 



« TITTLE-TATTLBif' Jj^ 

« Tittle," (tit, Teut. little), a point or dot. 
" Tittle tattle," (from Tit small, and tattle), si 
talk, idle prating. — Rider. 







i 
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** HELTER SKELTER." jQ& -*^ ^ 



^^ ^ Kelter or kilter, France ; order or condittpi^, norl^ 
country. Hence helter-skelter, g corruptions^ hdtflP 
to hang, and kelter, order, i. e. hang on^^^or in ^ 
defiance of order, ^n good kelter, in go< 
conditi£Xk^Grose*fTroi^Sbm Glossary^ S 

" TOPSY T^VY," jMr 

1%^ considered by some to bMerived from the turn- 
ing of turf topside -do wnwar^iP^ence called << topside 
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turfway/' i. e, the way in which they lay turf when 
cut for fuel, or removed to other places. 

Mr. Upton jni Spenser, vol. 8, more sensibly makes ^ 
it a corraptioi^.^ctf the topside of any thing tunned 
down. 

"-Hi^UM-SCARUM." ^ 

Hare> to affright or make wild (south-country); 

hflpb " harum-scarum," or " starum/' — Grose's Pro' 

vindal Glossary. 
. Thus Mr. Grose lw% ; but queryy if not from a 
■Jaunted or frightenecMjie. — Editor. 




" HURLY^^UR 




9 

vulgar language, del^|(j^ confusion and^kault, 
is sai^dMjIjfOwe its onginj]q|- two neiglHjring 



fiuwlUk HaiRgh and Burlei||LJBio fillcMteir part 
iif thejongdom wit^:jpoilte8t aiwvielence.^lfencyc/o- 




" HUGGER MUGGER." 



*'Thls phrase is supposed by some to be derived 
from " huger murcker," ^jj»ug or embrace in the 
dark. Skinner derives it fiSl^hogan, Sax.y or hS||er, 
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JBAii to be fond of» and morcker, T'^v darkness. Sir 

TbMWs More writes it ** hoker nK>ker." 
A witty friend of the editor's lHH|#eQt him the 
^IlllQwing explanation : ** hugger WfUBfk^* quasi hug 
^^ %erf andmugheTf confusion and disqroer; and surely, 

says he, any female would be so ||[fbted, were, Mg 

one so rude as violently to hug, ujd excessively to\i|H| 

9 
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FEOX TARIOUS AUTHORITIES. 





1 



THE MAGIC CnUXE OF THE DEUIOS. 

^ ScTPKBSTiTiojr, yoA tie /irv- 

VzxGsa or a Cogb^ tgc 





die Omiii t^wkHKoibBt 
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lug thus to stand on one spot until duly dis- 
. was at first a serious and sacred word, but nr 
i of tin) 69 through abuse, bj|s, like many other 
ds in our language, acquired a reproachful significa- 
.n. Religi^ even, as it appears in Latin {ligare 
signi^fdlTg to bind), jaarifliDst jkerall v the being bound 
by the ray. In thiKninRutiflNpe have also the most 
^^ probable origin of cR^Magic Qbrcle, of whichnoine 
traces ar^|||o be found in almost all countrietffMThe 
4||tegician*s wand was noth^j^ but the bough by which 
the party arraigned at fat ray in) was arrested (at 
ray est). Of this custom we have some remains to this 
day, in the constable's staff and sherifTflAMpd*^ , ^ 
Here also is found the true reason viiy jUit j ^eii y 
being once charged with a prisoner, could nat^i^Murt 
till they had acquitted or conoRnned him. Th#i 
having formerly been in the open air, and tb^ 
under no confinement but that of the ^perstitioir 
the ray, or circle of justice, by which he was surromii 
ed, that bond might seem to be di886lTe4. when thc^ 
jury had talcfen cognizance of his case.* ThOT depjarttam 
must Iu^e^1)iten considered as a termination of prodH| 
dure. -and. tbe prisoner ipsoJactoBt liberty* — Hutchm^ ^ 
son*^ C&miiflandf 1784, and othS& 

* The t&ge of a court is a term still used in the law. It in 
some cases applies to the licaiffpr confines of privileges, and in 
others to the verge or wand ot the bailiff of a customary court, 
under which tfa|tf|pant performs his homage dhd fealty, and takes 
his admittance.%J9ence " Verger.** ^ 

■ 
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BOROUGH ENGLISH^i? 
OEiour or ths custom, akd why s6 callxd. 

" Borough Ei^pish" is a custom which prevails in 
certain aAaent boroughs^ by virtue of which the 
youngest son shall inherit bis fiither, ifito the lands of 
which he is seized in fte-simple or fee-tail. ' 

The reason of this custom seems to be, that in these 
bofou^is people chiefly maintained and supported 
themselves by trade and industry ; and the elder chil- 
dren being provided for out of their father's goods, 
and introduced into his trade in his lifetime, were able 
to subsist of themselves without any land provision ; 
and, therefore, the lands descended to the youngest 
8QD^ he being in most danger of being left destitute. 
. Some hold that it is called << Borough English," 
mofiiy because it first prevailed in England. Others 
have told us, the reason of this institution was, because 
the lord demanded the first night* with the bride, so 
that the ddest child was not thought legitimate. — 
Bacon*s Abridgment. 

The following extract upon the same subject is taken 
fiom **: Henry*8 History of England/* where he is 
^peaking of the ancient British laws; viz, between the 
years 55 before Christ and 449 after Christ. 

* Hiis custom actually prevailed in Scotland, and some say in 
tiie north of England, and will be found eiplained in page 68, 
under *• Gwabr-nMTcbed, or Maid*s Fee.**— JUi^. 
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■jfk ** Najh> in some other places of these laws wbicb 

settle the mammr in which the estate was to be divided 

among the sons^ it appeared that^e youngest was 

more favoured in the division than the eldeBt, or any 

his bifbther^— -<< When the brothers hlRre dirkled 

Jjl ib/ir fathe^#||mte amongstuhem) the youngest brotiiet 

;$. ihall have^uie best house, with all the office-houses, 

fbe implements of husbandry, his father's kettle^ his 

axe for cutting wood, and his knifb : these three last 

things the father cannot give away by gift, nor leave 

'^ by his last will to any but his youngest son; and if 

they are pledged they shall be redeemed." 

** The reason of this extraordinary custom might 
jKrhaps be this : the elder brothers of a fkmily were 
supposed to have left their father's house iMifore bm 
death, and to have obtained houses of their own ; ^at 
the youngest, by reason of his tender age, and by con- 
tinuing in his father's family to the last, was considered 
as more helpless apd unprovided for." 



MORRIS DANCING. 

The Moresco or Moorish dance, brought in by 
Catherine of Arragon, is scarcely quite out of Ae 
island yet. Morris-dancing (for so by corruption it was 
called) lasted till the reign of George II. at least, and 
morris pikes for the purpose were common in Wales 
five years ago. — Pioxzfs Retrospection^ 1809. 
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ifibtCH AND XNQliail, o« BtOAAHtY iCW. 

Tliiiia lli« lUMHlof « gime in the north of Bngliuidi 
whtoh Qrytnit€d[A die entity between the Sooleh mil 
Si^lih.^ The KUewlns U exireoted fVem «< NiehoV> 
•cm ind Bttm> Wiitni(urli»d iumI Cumoeriiiid.** Hchmh 
IMM> in hii «« DeeorlpUon of Cumberlimd»*' laoo, elie 
nUiudei to i%\^^* Even the very dlvertion of the ohtfi 
diw h»A§ reference to thli border enmity* The boyt to 
iMi digr hn?e a [^iy which they cidl &oi^ fftMit £1^^^ 
which it in exn^ picture in miniature of the r«M» thai 
li of the iivoaH by plundering parties. The hoys 
di^Ma themielvei into two companiea» under twi cap* 
taln% who chooae their men alternately* Then th^ 
•trip off their coata ) the one party calling themselves 
Scotei tiie other English, They l(qr their clothes 
fei|iectiyely all on a heap, and set a stone^ as te were 
a boundciNAarki betvpeen the two kingdome> exactly in 
Iho middle between their heaps of clothes* Then they 
begin to make incursions into each other's territories i 
the KigHsh beginning with this reviling expresirion a 
« Here's a leap into ttiy land» dry«bellied Scot Tf and 
•0 they plunder and steal awi^ one firom another aU 
that they ^n lay their hands on* But if they can take 
hold of any Invader within their own Jurlsdlctioni eMier 

*^ Ptmkok <m«l Sn^htk ii ih« iHume of %h» wmt g«i»« In ^ toulh 
of lAilSnd««-UMi»9r, 

t Hi^ aMMfeHeia wfUPMiion of •< dry-balHea 9fx4** h mHn 
t^wa Uie eomiiHin IUf» of Uit apoloh b^lng o»l«n uikM or ji 
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before or after he catcheth his boo^, which the^caff 
a med (the same being a Saxon word toaed^ toedoy toeedy 
not yet quite out of U8e> signifyii^ clothing),* unless 
he esa^ dear into his own proiij^ they take him 
pri8onar> and cany him to the wed or heap of dodiea, 
from whence he is not to remove till some of his own 
party break in, and, by swiftness of foot, lay hold of 
Ae prisoner b^re he himself be toudied by any of 
the adverse party ; which, if the adversary &, he badi 
rescued his man, and may carry him off without molea- 
taticm. And thus one party wiQ s%:s^for prevafl over 
tibe other, what with [Junderii^ and whal^ with taking 
'printers, that the other shall have nodiing at all left. 
It is a very violent recreation. 



«< GWABR.MERCHED** ok <' MAID'S FEE.**— <« MAR- 
CHET** om «* MARCHETA MULIERI&** 

By reference to the Encydopedia, it iqppears diat 
ituirckei or marchda was a pecuniary fine, andoitly 
paid by the tenant to his lord for the marriage of one 
of the tenant's daughters, 'iliis custom obtained, with 
some difference, throughout all England and Wales, 
as also in Scotland. 

In the manor of Dinover in Caermarthenshire it was, 
and very probably still is, the custom for every tenant, 
at the marriage of his daughter, to pay ten shillings to 
the lord, which was called in the Brittsh language 

Jl • As « widow*! ««««/x.** 

i 
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gwdlnMnerchedi u e. mai(Psfee, In Scotland, and the 
northern parts of England,* the custom was for the 
lord to lie the first night with the bride of his tenant ; 
but this usage was abrogated by Khig Malcolm IIIj^ 
at the instance of his Queen, and in lieu thereoC^ 
mark was paid by the bridegroom to the lord, whence 
it was called vfarcheta mulieris. — En(ydop€tdiaf 4c. 



WHY A MAN MEASURES MORE IN THE MORN- 
ING THAN IN THE EVENING, &c. 

There is an odd phenomenon attending the human 
body, as singular as common : that a person is shorter 
standing .than lying; and shorter in the evening when 
he goes to bedy than in the morning when he rises. 

This remark was tikt made in England, and after- 
wards confirmed at Paris, by M. Morand, a member of 
the Royal Academy ^ Sciences in Francei^ and by the 
Abbot Fontina like^fSik . •^' 

The jiast-mentioned person found, firom a year's ex- 
perjuaice, that ordinarily in the night he gained five or 
six h'nes, and lost nearly as much in the day. 

The .cause of which effect, so ancient, sojcommon, 
but so lately perceivW, proceeds from tiJKi xKffierent 
state or condition of the inter-yertebral annular car- 
tilages. 



* In other authorities which I hare teen, but which I 
unable to quote, it is stated that it cannot be proved that 4is 
tfuttom erer obtained in England.^— jEid^or. 
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•i|iir|t«, tlu)u|b Jolnad by piu'ti()ul(ir ounilimatii ^vt^y 
oiw of whtoh hm • •pring. Th««o yi^ on aU iI4mi 

SPHt Miy MMifin of iba ipioe, lo Ibo w«i|bt of 
IVNld and upper oHtremlM^i i but tbia to dooo by 
•hiaII imi impm^pUblo dtwiUNi wA ma«t of ftU 
^whon ibi) Mppor p§r^ of tb« body uro IumImI wi(b Any 
oxurior wolght. So that « mim ii fp$litf tullw nftor 
lying lomo time, thim After wAlkingi or oorrying a 
burthen a groAt while. 

For thii reeaon it li thAti in the d^y Mid evonbig, 

while one ii ihtbi| or atendbif, the auperiof pAiH ef 

^ the body thAt weigh or preae upon the bifbrlo^ preaa 

fl tboae eleatio Annuler cArtitAgea|^ Iht bony Johitod woili 

t^^ ia oontiAOtedi the auperior pArt« of the body deaeond 

towenla Ihe InlMoh And priiinMonAbly aa one op- 

proAckoa thither, the height of the ateture dhnbiMiea, 

Henooll wMi thAt a jWew enJU|ltng ftir a aoUler» by 

being meaaured over<nippwAa mfffi defloient In helglili 

end therelbre refUaed \ biit by eeoideni being geuged 

AgAbi the neiit mombigi end ooming up lo the aiAluit» 

he wea edmhted. 

On ll^oontrAry, In the nlgh|«tlmei when the body 
la leidl^lli Aa it ia In nn hAhontAl altuAtlon, or 
neerly aOi the auperior porta do not weighi or but fory 
little, upon the interior i the apring of the OArtUegoa la 
Mnbent, the vertebras Are removed from one Another^ 
Aa long Jointed work of the apine ia diloted, And the 
mify thereby prologgod i lo thot a ponoo fiivda him* 
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•w ab9Ut half aiuinch, or more, higher in stature in 
ihs morning than^hen going to bed. This is the 
most natuw and simple reason that can be given, for 
the different he%hts of the same person at diff(dlent 
times. — GenHe^vLS Magazine, 1767. ^ ^ 

* 

CEBEMONY OF THE BOAR'S HEAD. 

At a dme when fresh meats were seldom eaten^ 
brami was considered as a great delicacy. It is well 
known that the boiur's head soused was anciently the 
first diidi on Christmas-day, and was carried up to the 
prindfttl table in the haU with great state and «.len.. 
nity. Hollinshead wys, that in the year 1170, upoii 
the diqr of the young Prince's c^^onation, King Henry 
I. << ienred his sonne at table as sewer, bringing up 
tho boai^i head with trumpets before it, ac<m4|% to 
llie maimefi^ For this indiq^ensable ceremony, as also 
for. oAem of that season, tliere was a carol, which 
Wydcyn^e Worde has given us as it waswig in his 
time^ with the title, '< A Carol, bringing in the Bore's 
Head:"— t^ 



Caput jipri defero 
Reddens Laudes JDomino. 
le bringe I 
With garkaides gay7%id rosemaiye. 
I prey you all, sing merely. 
Qm eOis in corwim* 
V 4t 



The bore's heaU in ted< 
tj With garkaides gay^d 



• ♦ 
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The bore's head, I midergtaiid^ 
Is the chdb seryyce in this lani^ 
Looke, wherever it be fonde 
ServUe cum cantico. 



'J- 



Be gladde, lordes, both more and lesie,* 
W f For this hath ordayned our steward!! 

To chere you all thb Christmasse, 
The bore's head with mustarde. 

This caroly says Mr. Warton, is retained at Queen's 
College in Oxford, though with many innovationB* 

There is indeed in the college an old l^end, that a 
wild boar, which infested the neighbourhood of Ozfind» 
>■ was killed by a taberdar of this college on Cfariatmaa- 
day, as he was going to serve a church ; and that he 
killed it by thrusting his AristodI down the throat of 
the anunal ; protectifl^ his arm in the rencontre with 
some pait of his gown. This story, it is probable, may 
hav6^^ra||ributed to the continuance of the ceremony 
of the roar's head at Queen's longer thai^aAy where 
else : but the song has no allusion to it. .That simply 
states, thA the boar's head is ^' the rardfc' dish in all 
this land;" and that it has been provided ** in honour 
of the King of Bliss." < There is, however, a song on 
this supposed feat of the taberdar, written by Dr. Har- 
rington of Bath, and printed in the Oxford Sausage ; 
so full of wit and humoun that m feel assured our 
readtcs will not be displeflU to faiftilimMfiril;) 









* i. e. both high and low. 
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In Honour ofihd Celebration of the Boar's Head, at 

Q,ueen's College^ Oxford. 

Tarn Marii, qttam Mercurio, 
I sing not of Roman or Grecian mad Games, 
The Pythian, Olympic, and fuch like hard names. 
Your patience awhile with submi^on I beg, 
Whilst I study to honour the feast of CoU, Reg, 

Derry down, &c. 

No TfaiBcian bowk at our rites e*er prevail, 
We temper oiir mirth widi plain, sober, mild ale; 
The tricks of old Circe deter us from wine ; 
Tbou|^ we honour a boar, we won't make ourselves swine. 

Derry down, &c. 

Great Bfilo was fajnam for slaying his ox, H >;^ 

Yel.he piov*d but a dull ass in cleaving of blocks : " 
. But we had an hero for all things was fit, 

Our motto displays both his valour and wit* ',^\^ 

Derry downy Ac. "^ 

Stout Hercules labour*d, and look*d mighty big 
Wh^ he a&tw the half-starved Erymanthian pig ; 
But we can relate such a stratagem taken. 
Tint the stoutest of boarscould not— Mtw hii wm bacon, 

Derry dowl^ &c. 

So dreadful this bristle -back'd foe did appear, 

•Tott'd have sworn he had goi the turong pig hy the ear, 

But^ instead of avoiding the moudi of the beast, 

He ramm'd in a volume, and cry*d— Gnemim est, ^mk 

Derry down, &c. 



<■*> 
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* t. e. Tarn marli, &c : 
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>4 In this gallant action inch fortitude shewn is, 

As prores him no coward, nor tender Adonis ; 
No armour but logic ; by^whkli we may find, 
That logic's the bulwark of body and mind. 

Derrydowui &c. 

Ye squires, iSbat fear neither hills nor rough rocks, 
And think youVe full wise when you outwit a poor fox ; 
Enrich your poor brains, and expose them no man. 
Learn Greek, and seek glory fiom hunting the boar. 

Denrydown, down, down, deny down. 

HtOcUfum's History of Cumberiandf 1794. 



JACK KETCH. 
^' WHT wxMcunomMM so eAUSD. 

In 1664, Dun was the name of the public execu- 
tioner, and the executioners long after that went by 
the same name. Mr. Butler, in his << Proposals for 
fiurming Liberty of Conscience,'' published in 1663, 
amon^t other resolutions, 'gives the following one* 
<< Resolved, that a day of solemn fasting be; and 
among many other particularsy^astly to be delivered 
from the hupd of Dun, that uncircumcised Philistine.'* 
His predecessor's name was Gr^ory, as appears from 
the prologue to Mercurius Pragmaticus, a tragi- 
comedy, acted at Paris in 1641 : 

Tliis trambles under Ibe black rod, and he 
Doth fear his £ from the Gregorian tree : 

1 in a '< The Parliament Kite," 1648, 

If : ^ 
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What would 3F0II mj to ite then MX 

WUh both their bouflOT vUe, 
Because thej haf« deochr'd ut all. 

Now GregQry thej'U beguUa ! 

SirWniiam Segar» Gaiter King^t-Amu, was im- 
posed upon by Brook» a faerald» who procured him^ 
by wtti&ocy to oonfirra arms to Gregory Brandon, who 
waa found to ht oommm haagman of London. And 
from himy probably, the bangmanwaa called Gregory 
for some time. The name of Dmi, which aucoeeded. 
that of Gr^^ory, is mentioned by Cotton, in Viigil 
Travestie, published in 1670, b. 4, p. 124 : 

Awaj thcrafore my Um does trot, 

Aqd presently an halter got, 

Made of the best string hempen teer. 

And, 'ere a cat could lick her ear. 

Had tied it up, with as much art 

Aa Dim himaelf could do for his lieart C^ 

The name of Dun was continued to these finiriiers 
ctff tiie kiw twehe years longer, when one << Jack Ketch,** 
about one lUftMlred and ftrty years ago, was ad- 
^atocedtothat ofllce, who has left his name to his 
sueisMors ever irilicA^This appeert from Butler's 
GlWM, pdbMshed hi 1082. When the author wt^ote 
the Arsfpait «^ it, ^tia j^Mtt that Dun was the exe* 
catibnerV name oir nick-name : 

For you youndf to act *18quimi>un— L 

Such ignonuny ne'er saw the sun ; ^ 

but hefore he had printed off his popkJiiik wkdtk 
waan»office: 4p ^ 
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4 

Till JTetch obsenring he was diMis'd, 
^ And in his profits much abus'd,* 

In open hall die tribune dimn'd, 
To do his office, or refund. 

None of these, however, in their office, could come 
up to the Dutch headsmani mentioned by Mr. Cleve- 
land, and of whom it was reported, ** that he would 
do his office with so much ease and dexteri^, that 
the head, after the execution, should stand still mpaa 
the shoulders." 

TheJbUomng relation is extraOedJrom ^ HMam*s 

Berber 

About the reign of Oliver Cromwell^ or the be* 
ginning of Charles the Second's, a whole fiunily, con- 
sisting of a father and two sons, of the name of 
Crosland, were tried at Derby assizes, and condemnedf 
f^horse-stealing. As the offisnce was not capital, 
the Bench, after sentence, entertained the cruel whim 
of extending mercy to one of the criminals, but upon 
this barbarous condition, that the pardoned man shouU 
hang the other two. Where &vour wantons in crueU^y 
it becomes detestable, and giittt greater offience thm 
even the culprits. The offer was made to the ftth^« 
being the senior. As distress is the season for re^ep? 
tion, he replied with meekness, ** Was i^ ever known 
that a father hanged his children? How can I take 



*. ^Alluding to the execution of Charles I., which was not per. 

I mask. 
Edkor, 



„„_ , ^ 

formed by the regular operator, but by son^ person in a mask. 
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away those lives which I have given, have cherished^ 
and which of all things are most dear ?" He bowed, 
declined the offer, and gave up his life ; but this noble 
reply ought to have pleaded his pardon. It was then 
made to the eldest son, who trembling answered, 
<< Though life is the most valuable of all possessions, 
yet even that may be purchased too dear — ^I cannot 
consent to preserve my existence by taking avray his 
who gave it; nor could I face the world, or even 
myself, should I be left the only branch of that §km\y 
I had desm>yed." Love, tenderness, compassion, 
and all the appendages of honour, must, have associ- 
ated in returning this answer. The proposition was 
then made to the youngest son, John, who accepted 
it with an avidity that seemed to tell the court, he 
would hang half the creation, and even his pwn 
judgesm sooner than :be a sufferer himself. He pcr^ 
formed- the fatal work, without remorse, upon his 
fadier and brother; in which he acquitted himself 
with such ^xterity, that- he was appointed to the 
office .of- hangman in Derby and two or three neigh- 
bouring counties, ind continued in it to extreme age. 
So void was he of feeling for distress, that he rejoiced 
at a murder, because it brought him the prospect of 
a guinea. Perhaps he was the only man in court 
who could hear with pleasure a sentence of death. 
The bodies of the executed were his perquisite : signs 
of life have been known to return after the execution, 
in whidi cade, hefvevented the growuig existence by 
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i^doMe. Leving nonei and betoved by im»€^ It 
^IP spent » life of emn^ wi^ man. The veiy chiidreii 
petted Kra in the streets: the movers endeavoured to 
sfe(^ die iiAnt cry wkb tfte name of «' John? Crodand*" 
He died abottt the 3^ear 170& 



nnoj)^ &C. ON THE oxx floiB •» oo« XMoiimr ■ comii 

f 
The &ncy was probably taken fttnn some^ old 

Roman coins, one of which we baire seen, wtM 

FSpreseBtedt Britain in^ the same* mannas Thmr^ait 

two very like in Mr. Camden'^ «• ftritsnnis^*' piM^ 

table 3, both of Antoninus Pius. On tite revise of 

OB^ Britannia ii> represented sitting on a globes 

though' with no spear or shield: on the ether, tliat 

wtkidi we have seen, she is in the same- poalUM^ 

Aiough much nearer oar present coin^with a ^idd 

under her and a spear in her hand^— «n^^ the sMeM 

we have now added the cioss^-^i^fAaniiiit OMcfir. 



*i 



MAftRIAGE OF COUSINS. 

Fteple ingenendaretooapt to adopt common notions 
and jcurtentopinions, witboiit giving themsdvesthe tveci^ 
fato to consider the truth and propriety of diem. Thus 
i4i8aL8abjeGt4>f fteqaentremaric, that << second ooo^ 
rina riwaU n»t be allowed to marry by the oanoii 
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law» whim there is no objectioa ta the mnxtrng^ ef 
first cousiha." The fact, hovever, is, that thie mar* 
rii^ of second cousins is prohibited by the canoasu 
The court of Rame was very f&ttjle in inventing 
prohibitkmsy in order to reap the profits of di)^>6nMb- ^^ 

tiops : but the civil law permits first cousins to mamy; 
so th^tit was by oonfoundii^ the civil law, by which 
first cousins, nay many, with the canon lawi by 
which second cousins cannot, that this- mistaken n^tiiMi 
in all probability arose. — Wood, Cv X., ppw 118, 11^ 
This diffarence was reconciled by the statute 98 
Henry VIII,, c* 38, from the construction of which, 
it is clear thai both first and second oouskis^ mi^ 
naan^ 

ON THE ANTIQUITY OF SALUTING PERSONS 

ON SNEEZING. 

Aboiiit ijiet year of our Lord 750, is commonly 
refikop^. the se^sa of the. custom of saying ^ God 
bloss j^" tq om who happens to sneejs&. It is said 
tbal^ it) the time of the pontificate of St Gregory die 
Greati theair wasfilled'with such addetenoasinfioenee^ 
that theywhp sneezed immediately e^qpnirod^ On diis 
the. devout pontiff appointed, a form of pnq^^ and ft 
wisl|:to be said to persons sneesong, fov avading then^ 
fiNMn the f^tal effects, qf this malignftniryi»j M>Ie W 
cofdirived against all the rules of pcobabiiiity ; it being 
certain that, this custom has firom time immenenid (jff^ 
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mibflisted in all parts of the known world. According 
to mythology, the first sign of life Prometheus*^ 
artificial man gave, was by sternutation. This sup- 
posed creator is said to have stolen a portion of the 
solar rays ; and filling with them a phial, whkik he had 
made on purpose, sealed it up hermetically. He 
instantly flies back to his favourite automaton, and 

4 

opening the phial held it close to the statue; the 
rays, still retaining all their activity, insinuate them- 
selves through the pores, and set the fiEictitious man 
a-sneezing. Prometheus, transported with the suc- 
cess of his machine, offers up a fervent prayer, with 
wishes for the preservation of so singular a bek^. 
His automaton observed him, and remembering his 
^ejaculations, was very careful, on the like occasions, 
to offer these wishes in behalf of his descendants, 
who perpetuated it from father to son in all thw 
colonies. 

The rabbis, speaking of this custom, do likewise 
give it a very ancient date. They say, that not loi^ 
after the creation, God made a general decree, that 
every man living should sneeze but once, and that at 
the very instant of his sneezing his soul should depart, 
without any previous indisposition. Jacob by no 
means liked so precipitate a way of leaving the world, 
as being desirous of settling his family affiurs and those 
'f of his conscience ; he pros||Eated himself before the 
Lord, wrestled a second time with him, and earnestly 
4n entreated the favour of being excepted from the 
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decree. His prayer was heard, and he sneezed with- 
out dying. All the princes of the universe, heing ac- 
quainted with the fact, unanimously ordered that, for 
the future, sneezing should be accompanied with 
thanksgivings for the preservation, and wishes for the 
prolongation of life. We perceive, even in these 
fictions, the vestiges of tradition and history, which 
place the epocha of this civility long before that of 
Christianity. It was accounted very ancient even in 
the time of Aristotle, who in his problems has endea- 
voured to account for it, but knew nothing of its 
origin. According to him, the first men, prepossessed 
with the highest ideas concerning the head, as the 
principal seat of the soul, that intelligent substance 
governing and animating the whole human system, 
carried their respect even to sternutation, as the most 
manifest and most sensible operation of the head. 
Hence those several forms of compliments used on 
similar occasions among the Greeks and Romans: 
^< Long may you live ! May you enjoy health ! Jupiter 
preserve you I— jProm the French rf the AbbS Velly* 



BLACK MONDAY. 

That is, Easter Monday. The origin thus ancient* 
When King Edward III. was in France, with a power- 
ful army, in the year 1359, and a treaty of peace in 
agitation betwixt him and the Regent of France, the 
King was averse to it, till a prodigious tempest of 

c 
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thunder and hailgtones, of that bigness that kOled 
both men and horses in the King^s annyy fiilling on 
that Monday, inclined the King to condesc^id to 
peace ; and from its dismal effects, the day has ever 
since retained the name of Black Monday^^-Bfanni^ 
1681. 



SAINT MONDAY. 

A holiday most religiously observed every week, 
by journeymen shoemakers, and other inferior rae- 
chanics in this country, who, getting their wages oo 
a Saturday night, cannot be prevailed on to woric on 
the Monday. 

An Irishman observed, that this Saint^s annivenary 
happened even/ toeek, — Dictionary Vtdgdr Tongue^ 
1788. 



BLUE MONDAY. 

It was formerly (and in many countries it is still) the 
custom in Germany, for the journe3rmen, &c. em- 
ployed in the lower kinds of trade, to consider evay 
Monday as a day set apart for idleness, and no in- 
ducement can prevail upon them to apply themsdves 
to work. Perhaps the custom was derived from the 
postfestum mentioned in the canon law ; and the ex- 
pression " Blue Monday,*' is supposed by some to have 
its origin in the bruises occasioned by the fist and 
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Gudgelsy which were in frequent use among the 
drunken and disorderly; but, as we meet with a Blue 
Tuesday likewise, that derivation seems more probable 
which occurs in a manuscript Thuringian Chronicle. 

In the sixteenth century, it was the custom in Ger- 
many to ornament the churches on fast-days with blue; 
and at this period the tradesmen began to keep the 
fasts by neglecting their work. This was not only 
usual among the master tradesmen, but they indulged 
their servants likewise in the same privilege. For 
want of employment, the common people had recourse 
to drinking ; and, instead of fasting, it soon became 
a common proverb, HetUe blauer Fraffmontag, " To*, 
day is feasting Monday/* This national custom, 
which was originally confined to innocent amusements 
on the evenings of the fast days, soon extended itself 
to every Monday in the year. Blue Monday was now 
established ; and the abuse prevailed to such a degree, 
that the. day was soon distinguished by debaucheries 
of every kind, by tumults, and frequently by murders. 
The perpetrators of such acts were threatened with the 
severest punishment; but all the territorial edicts were 
fruitless, till the matter was seriously taken up by the 
Diet- This was occasioned by the company of shoe- 
makers at Augsburg, in 1726, who excited their 
fellow tradesmen at Wurtzburg, by letters, to be 
riotous. The magistrates at first prohibited the cor- 
respondence ; this prohibition they considered as an 
infringement of their rights. The rioters were soon 

G 2 
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joined, as usual, by a number of ill-disposed persons; 
ill-treated all who opposed them, and made the affair 
of a still more serious nature, by encouraging the 
same conduct in other towns. At last, upwards of a 
hundred members of this unconstitutional society left 
the town, and sent information to Leipsic, Dresden, 
Berlin, &c. of their proceedings, in the following 
terms : << We have been under the necessity of adopt- 
ing this measure to preserve our rights ; and inform 
you, that no man who is an honest fellow (braver 
kerl) will ever go again to work at Augsburg; if he 
does, he may expect the consequences, and that 
soon," This caused a general alarm throughout the 
country. The abuses which prevailed among the 
tradesmen were of too much consequence to the towns 
of Germany, and trade in general, not to be noticed 
at the Diet. An edict was published in 1731, by vir- 
tue of which, not only every abuse was to be reme- 
died, but the custom of keeping Blue Monday abolished 
entirely. The edict was but little attended to, except 
in Brandenburg. In many places it was not even pro- 
mulgated. The Emperor Francis renewed it in 1764^ 
and a decree of the empire was passed to abolish Blue 
Monday in 1771-2; but, notwithstanding this, the 
old custom prevails, and every Monday throughout 
the year, in most of the German territories, is still 
blue. In the hereditary dominions of Austria, not 
only laws have been enforced, but various other means 
have been adopted, for this salutary purpose. Even 
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ta dw mifvenicjof Gottiiigen, id the HmorenaB do* 

u mare Anridann^, as the 
ezpresi thpmwrlym, or m, hi^er 
ai reBoftaieaty dm csutom is stfll so pnevaleBt, 
tfan BO jomnejiiian tailor can be prevailed opoo to 
waA OB a Mond^, by an j prospect of reward, but 
gfUjB^ devotes tbat da j to the jojs of Bacchos. — 
PtOers Gtnmanic Emphr. 



WHY BARBE&S HANG OUT LONG POLES 

FOR A SIGN. 



Tht baAer^s art was so beneficial to the pnblic, 
that be wbo finit br wj ^ fat it opal Rome, bad a statne 
creded to bis meraoiy, as aotbors rdate; and in 
Fi^and tbej were in some sort tbe wargdma^ in 
les, and therefore bm^ their basins out; 
to make known at a distance to the weary and 
tzxvefler, where aD ought batre reccNtrsey thejr 
■sed poleijt tt some inns gibbet their Bgns across 
'Afhemitm Omde. 
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AT. VlTVH'n DANCE. 

All tiiii time (tluit bf tb« nd$n»i to he colleded 
ftom the work^ from 1007 to tbo middle of the IweMUi 
eenfturjri) Fhifeie end pert of Lithuenie were In • 
itete of berberiem i thel ttiejr tied neirer been con- 
verted ie not true i they, like the Dene*! hed fai irery 
eerly egee been teught true feith bjr en old fet of 
Mlifioneriety devoted to Ht. Vitni, end thejr theretbre 
(bunded iomething like e cburcht end dedicated it to 
him ( buty having never learned to read, eucceeding 
generation! lott the true meaningf and easily rekpefaig 
Into idohUry, they made a gigantic figure of the aefait 
with four fri j^itAil liead», and called it ** Suantovlty'' 
dancing round it when Christian itranger* were aacri- 
ficedy and all thin in no extravagant a manner, and 
accompanied with gcntureii no wild and without mean- 
ing, tliat nortliem nations called by the name of St* 
Vitus's dance, a nervous affection, inducing odd va- 
garies of the limbs. A s()ecies of the epilepsy is, I 
believe, called so still in England, Denmark, and 
Norway.— PioMff JletroMpectUfnf 1809. 

Um tifFunUtn ttf hlood In Um c<mrii« of th« ofKmabfi, and m 
riMHrtit or nonut mwU \mndii§^, U nlwuy* \90uni round fhc um 
•I Om UtTM : \mut9, ihim/for; Uit poU In udd to rttprmmni muh 
ntlck \ Mul Um pftinUpd ntirk rouml it, tiM rildton •lMif«-iDtii- 
tiomid* 

Oi\ufn contend, tli«t t\w taulMrr fortnwly titpwmd « h—d, M a 
•ymho\ of Uln triult, wlikli Inm Innui lAtwit \udUirouk\f corvwimI 
into • long «tlcl(, iMtMUfMi th«t i« aIno enllitfl « ** ^\a**'^EdUar* 
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SURGEONS; 
EXEMrr FBOM axrutQ ov jokies, &c 

It is a vulgar error that sufgeons are exempt from 
terviog as jtujmen because they are considered to be 
io too constant a habit of suppressing their softer 
feelii^^ fiiom the nature of their occupation, to be 
competent judges in particulur cases. 

The fi»llowing extract puts the matter in the true 
fight: 
^ In the same year (f. e. 1513) the coiporation of 
consisting of twelve (a number then, as it 
tbou^it equal to the care of the metropolis). 
Parliament to be exempted from bearing 
or serving on juries and parish oflkes, and sue- 
in their request.** (Public Acts.)— iliu/rratf' 
Hidorjf of En^nd. 



MEDICAL QUESTION ON EATING. 

EATIVG IV COMrAVr BE CXWDCCITC TO B3LAVtm. 



Dr. Vaise discussed this question seriously, in the 
of the Acuity of medicine at Paris, and gravely 
it in the affirmative. He published this 
question, and his curious illustnitioos of it. 
H0 divides entertainments into several classes 

and extraordinary: the fint consists of 

of a moderate price, in the other they are 

expensive and splendid. At public eoteftaiB- 

G 4 
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laentf Mveral fiuniliet form om comiMiiy; «t prt« 
vAt« onet there itf onljr the deOjr prepereUon. He 
then enumeratet many kindi of todable meals i aa 
eattng the paschal famib among the Jews, the lore 
feasts among the primitive Christians, wedding dinnerst 
merry-makings, Tirelth-day, in Carnival and St. Mar- 
tln*s day. 

Undertaking to shew the advantages of eating in 
company, he fixes three properties of the meals under 
consideration, ois . animal, moral, natural or physical. 
The first are such as do good to' the body, the second 
benefit to the mind, and the third are useAd to both. 
Man, says the doctor, is an animal formed by natare 
tat society ; he is led by example, and imitates what 
he sees done. If he observes another eat, he is desirous 
of doing the same, and his mouth immediately waters. 
This water is the saliva which dissolves the food, ren- 
ders it more savoury, and wliets the appetite. That 
being sharpened, we eat with pleasure and grind our 
meat better. Where conversation and mirth preside 
at a table, we are obliged to keep tlie meat longer in 
our mouths; it is more penetrated with saliva, and 
digests better. The blood and faints are in better 
order, the nutritive Juices become sweeter, the circu- 
lation of the liquids is more completely executed, 
the heart, the seat of Joy, is dilated, and all the 
functions of the body conspire, with a sort of emu- 
lation, to promote health. 

The advantages accruing from eating in company 
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are numerous; it always diverts chagrin and melancholy 
to dine with a number of people. The bare sight of 
eating, drinking, and singing, inspires good-humour ; 
the healths that pass round, and agreeable conversation, 
rouse the soul, and make it shake off all dismal ideas. 
An union of persons either begins or is cemented, 
and misunderstandings are composed or removed. 

In r^ard of the utility of entertainments to the 
whole man, we must know that such is the intimate 
connection between the soul and body, that what is 
useful to one must infallibly be so to the other. 

But our author goes one step iurther ; as exercise is 
of no inconsiderable use, eating in company appears 
worthy of recommendation on that score. Here, says 
he, I will be asked, what exercise I mean ; is it that 
of the teeth, which communicates an electric motion 
to the frame ? To which I answer, it is the motion 
of the hands and body in carving and helping, in ac- 
cepting thanks and returning them in the lively 
gestures before dinner, and the no less sprightly ones 
aflerit. 

But there is one material objection which should be 
removed, namely, that these entertainments are fre- 
quently productive of much disorder and irregularity, 
and therefore ought not to be indulged. To this our 
doctor replies, that abuses will insinuate themselves 
every where, so that if all that is perverted should be 
prohibited, even eating and drinking, and other inno- 
cent and useful human acts, would incur the charge 
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of crimiDallty. Allowing evils sometimes to arise, sure 
they not countervailed by the good ansing. from these 
entertainments ? 

Such are the ai^guments used by Dr. Vass^ to prove 
eating in company is conducive to health. They 
certainly evince the taste of the doctor and the i^ulty 
for good cheer. Besides doing his duty to the public 
as a physician, in enforcing an interesting medical 
precept, the idea as well as the reality of which, 
gives rapture to the .hungry, and pleasure to the full 
epicure, we find he had another object in view ; it 
seems there were some pragmatical, mortified, and 
penurious licentiates in divinity^ who, he justly re- 
made, had a ^eal, but not according to knowledge, 
who wished to put a stop to entertainments given to 
their fellow students when they received the academic 
cap ; but the parliament of Paris, by an . arritf con- 
tinued the old laudable custom, and good cheer 
triumphed over the sour moroseness of these unen- 
lightened theologians. 



THREE BALLS. 



WHY FAWN£ROKERS* SIGN. 



When the South-Sea scheme failed in 1731, Ho- 
garth believed it was in spirit of derision that the 
three blue balls, or sometimes golden ones, were after 
this time hung up at the doors of lesser traders (pawn- 
brokers.) They represented gilt or painted bubbles, 
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and bubble was a word whidi came into use wben our 
Soutfa-Sea scheme followed up that in France, odled 
Mississippi^ &c.^ — Piozzi's Retrospectwih 1809. 

Other audiorities say that three blue or golden balls 
were the arms of two brothers from Lombardj, who 
first carried on the business of pawnbrokers here, and 
who gaTe name to Lombard Street. In honour of 
these patriardis of the fraternity, their armorial bear- 
ings hare erer since been adopted by their descen- 



A jocular reason assigned for the exhibition by 
pawnlm>kers, of three balls, is, that it is /too to erne 
diat any thing deposited with them is ever redeemed. 



WHAT SAILORS CALL A BOOT ACCOUNT. 

The story of the boot account is thus related. A 
captain in the merchant service, having the confidence 
of his owners, besides beii^ oitrusted with the care 
of die ship, had also commercial coDC»ns put under 
his diarge. It happoied that the captain was quite 
ignorant of accounts : the method he took of supfdyii^ 
this defect was by the hdp of an old boot. Whatever 
money he received in the course of his voyage^ whether 
lor fireight or goods sold, was all catfefully deposited 
in the boot ; and, on the odier hand, whatew money 
be had occasion for was taken out of it. As soon as the 
voyage was completed, and his owners called for his 
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MoounUi tm wma Co ttiim, snd triUi grMi mAmnnliy 
dM^mttd dm boot Into ch«ir iMmbi MyinKt *' CtMNVf 
gmlimmmp in tho bakne$ iff my acctmtUs / you irill \m 
ploitftfd to count it.** 11m mm« itory b toM of n 
dNfrdiwunloii.— »AsrM«f A/A^ BgamiHtUion iff Jum/§ 



CIIKftUKItKO UOAUm, 

It luM iMMtii nrfntiid to iM by • ywy nobio iNtrsou' 
ifHt iMiy» n wrii4ir In tlio Ciotitkmuui'f MiigiiidnOt 17M, 
tbit in tlio r»ign of I1»ili[» nod Mftry^ tbo tbon i2orl 
of Aruiidol \md a i^nuit to Ikfttniui |Niblb>bou«M, «i4 
|Nirt of ttitt ttrrnoritti licttringN of ibut nol>lo fiirnily h n 
duMiueri^l b<mrd( wUnrtfortt i\m |iublk;«n, to rfiifw 
tbiit he Uml n lk;itniM(» |iMt out tlint inmkf m at UU 

Vft^y iMforrii i, '!'*» wkyik lUMiUufr writoft timt tho 
prAOtim of plmdnK i;lMfi|Uttrifd iMittfd* Imforo tlio door» of 
tlO'lmuiMMi firoiMt fVoin tlut vitry iuiciiint cuitom of plMy* 
ing lit tidiliw» iu» it wiM foruNffly cuMtA^ in tliOMt plooiM* 
Our UMMlitrii word for thivgnniii in bm^'ligiuntnofii ttiougli 
tlui gMMM^v tti (Ims tiibiitN wurii vifry nwny in ftropor* 
tion Ui M^iittl ttm noMT liuown* All Uuhmi ^gMtum^ IM wdl 
M cliisM, wttfkt iilnymi u|MUi ilut bottrd in i|U«»iion» 

Afudher AixoutU. — Vour iMTfti»\HHu\m\U mo iHitli 
niivtiiiit'n. 1 iliiMk it mtim tlut grunt liurl Wurrtniw^ if 
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not some descendant or heir near him, not beyond 
the time of Rufus, had an exclusive power of granting 
licenses for beer. That his agent might collect the 
tax more readily, the door-posts were painted in 
chequers, the arms of Warrenne, then and to this 
day. 

Another Account. ^^The chequer, so common at the 
door of a public-house, is said to have been intended 
formerly as an intimation that draught-boards were 
kept within, for the entertainment of the customers. 

The colour of the chequers used to be red and 
white, whence the houses so distinguished were called 
red-houses : and they were at length so numerous, 
that a red-house became the general name for a 
tavern, and is used as such in many of the old plays. 
I nitist disagree with those who suppose the chequers 
to refer to the arms of a Duke of Norfolk, who had 
formerly the profits of a duty upon ale-houses, for the 
arms olludied to are those of Maltravers, quartered 
only by the Duke of Norfolk's, which are chequers. 
Or and Azurcy or blue and gold, colours which do not 
occur at a Chequers Inn. — Universal Magazine^ 21 
Janiiary 1795, from the Looker-on* 



VIVANT REX ET REGINA. 

WHr PLACED AT THE END OF VLAT-BILLS. 

At the end of the piece, the actors in noblemen's 
houses and taverns where plays were frequently 
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performed, prayed for the health and prof^ierify c^ 
their patrons, and in the public theatres, for the King 
and Queen. This prayer sometimes made part of the 
epilogue : hence probably, as Mr. Stevens obsenres, 
the addition of << Vivant Rex et Regina," to the 
modem play-bills. 



WHY THE DE COURCYS ARE PRIVILEGED TO 
WEAR THEIR HATS BEFORE THE KING. 

Philip of France, A. D. 1203, summoned King 
John of England, as a French peer, to answer for the 
death of Prince Arthur, and he sent over to England a 
champion to enforce his demands. But as it was not 
judged right to submit a national object to the deosion 
of a combat, yet an English knight was produced to 
defend the honour of his country. This was John de 
Courcy, who, after having conquered the kingdom 
of Ulster, in 1177, had been treacherously seized, 
and kept in hold, on suspicion of treason. When he 
was brought out, emaciated with confinement, John 
asked him if he would fight for him? << No, not for 
you (said De Courcy), but for my country's honour I 
will fight to my death." The French champion is 
said to have declined the combat ; and De Courcy 
having been desired to shew a specimen of his vast 
strength, in the presence of John and PhiUp, cleft a 
helmet at a blow, and buried his sword so deep in 
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ike port wMA sopporlcd it, that none but h aiclf 
caald dn»r k out. For these eiploif?y the De Courqrs 
sepdiileged at thb daij to be ooicred bcfive the 
ISkM^ It B added, diat the hero ben^ adxd "« vfa;]r 
he hiokcd anmid him so fiercelj before he made his 

rtrakc;,"' ■■( 1, ^ that had he fiukd to ckaie the 

helm, he meant to haie dain all the spectatorSy l«t 
thejdmyd doide himu*'— <£fa7«Kr'f Of^ Coes Hu^ 
Lad^s Pigrmge^y—Amdwrm^ HiMory of Emglmmi, 



PROTESTANT. 

The name of Phitcstaiit took its n« iiom the fid* 
occaaoo. In the jear 1329, at a diet of the 
of the emfim, held at Spires^ hi Germanj, 
dcoeod \rf the aajoritji' theie ptcsent, that in 
vheie the edict of Wonns^ had beoi le- 
it shoold be laM&i fiir m> me to chai^ his 
That m those places where the iiev idigioo 
|ft. €^ the LothenD) vas exercised, it dioidd be bhud* 
taiaed tiO the — jijii in g uf n comicil, if thf» aiM'i iiHi 
|lhe Fnpirfi) ici%ion could sot be restored, without 
of dBtBrfaiDg the pohiic peace; bczt, that the 
should aot be abofahed, nor the Cadiolics 
from the fee exercise ctf* their refigioo, nor 
of them allowed to eadiraoe Luthe r an * 



TWEdfatrf Worms wmpmhBHfetdiBt&eygir 1531, bywftkh 

mad sdhnKriisr, aad aO 
arnad !» 
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Imi* Thai tlui iACfitttimUriafii rfioukl b« btitMind 
dw empirt. TtiAt Urn atiAlMiptiKto rfimild b« pittiblMMl 
wkh dmUlM mmI thai no pnwebeni rfioukl oxplilii 
Ibo ipMipol in imjr othor msmm than what wai approvad 
bjr tho church. 

Againit thii docraa^ iix princoi of the anipifi 
•Rtorod tbdr profaitf v&* John Klactor at Aumnjfi 
Uaorgo Marqulf of Brandonburf i KmoU and Pfan* 
cby Dukof of I^ummburgf lliUip Landgravo of 
HaiM and Wolff)pingt Frinca of Auhatty to whom iho 
fouftocn following tinm dtUm at Oarmany Jolnad 
thomiclir«fl| viz, Ntrantiurgt Norimhurg, Ulm» Con- 
atanca* I/indaw, Mammingan, Kampfon^ Nordlingani 
Halibrun, Itattingcm, IflmOi Ht. (iall» WaiAmbuffi 
and WhinilM!tidtn( and fVom ihia» \mtitsfk% tha I^tho- 
rann fimt otHain^d iho nani' of Profo«tantii( which 
wa« aiUtrwardu givcti in c<mtmon to all wtu> iaparalad 
from llic idolairotiN practicifn of iha church of ttomo. 

TlicNO noble and cxcHlcnt princon, in Indmlf 0t 
tham«ckif» and Nubj^ctn, and all thai thon w tw tlia 
ftitura frftould adhere to the holy word of Oodf pro« 
toiitrd agAiniti tha rontrttini laid on, and tha violanoa 
offered to* the conMfiencen of men by thi» decraa of 
ilia Popifih f>rinee« and prelate** \Um glorious a 
(troteitt ¥fM i\\\% In lu^mlf iif the libertleairf tha church 
of (lod I Peaces everlasting (teace rest upon ymif apiritai 
yiT ilhiiitrlouNliero(«iil and let your names never be 
mentioni^ilf in the IVoteNtont world, without paying the 
JiiNt tritiute of honour and tm^^rimi'ti to your momorioa I 
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Nor must I forget to felicitate my fellow Protea- 
tauts ip these kingdoms^ that his present Majesty 
is descended from one of those noble houses, who 
joined in this protest. Happy prince ! in whom the 
love of liberty is an hereditaiy virtue ! bom to be 
placed by Providence at the head of that cause of 
liberty his ancestors so early embraced, so resolutely 
maintained; and to be the defender of that faith, 
which spurns at the dictates of all human pride, and 
owes its being only to the force of conviction, the 
evidence of reason, and the supreme and infallible 
authority of the God of truth. — GentlemarCs Maga* 
zinep 17S5. 



THE FIRST COFFEE-HOUSE IN LONDON. 

Coffee is a native of Arabia, supposed by some to 
have been the chief ingredient of the oldrLacedemo- 
nian broth. The use of this berry was not known in 
England till the year 1657, at which time Mr. D. 
Edwards, a Turkey merchant, on his return from 
Smyrsa to London, brought with him one Pasquet 
Rosee, a Greek of Ragusa, who was used to prepare 
this liquor for his master every morning, who, by the 
way, never wanted company. The merchant, there- 
fore, in order to get rid of a crowd of visitants, 
ord^ied his Greek to open b coffee-house, which he 
did in St. MichaeVs Alley, in Comhill. This was the 
first coffee-house 4ypened in London. — Variotis. 

H 
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THE MANNER OF WATCHMEN INTIMATING THE 
CLOCK AT tlERRNHUTH IN GERMANT. 

VIII. Past eight o'clock ! O, Herrnbutb^ do thou ppnder ; 
Eight souls in Noah*s ark were living yondei^ 

IX. *Tis nine o'clock ! ye brethren, hear it striking ; 
Keep hearts and houses clean, to our Saviour's liking. 

X. Now, brethren, hear, the clock is ten and passing ; 
None rest but such as wait for Christ embracing. 

XI. Eleven is past .! still at this hour eleven, 
ThQ Lord is calling us from earth to heaven. 

XII. Ye brethren, hear, the midnight clock is humming ; 
At midnight, our great Bridegroom will be coming. . 

I. Fast one o'clock ; the day breaks but of darkness : 
Great Morning-star appear, and break our hardness ! 

IL 'Tis two ! on Jesus wait this silent season, 
Ye two so near related, will and reason. 

III. The clock is three ! the blessed Three dodi merit 
The best of praise, from body, soul, and spirit. 

IV. 'Tis four o'clock, when three make supplication, 
The Lord will be the fourth on that occasion. 

V. I^e is the clock ! five virgins were discarded. 
When five with wedding garments were' rewarded. 

VI. The clock is six, and I go off my station | 

Now, brethren, watch yours^vesfor ytw sabfoium* 

Unioersal Magpsdnet 11^9, 



POPE JOAN. 

It is in the ninth century that we must place the 
history or fable pf, the " Popess Joan." They tay, 
thatagirly having disguised her sex, succeeded t^ 
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Popedom of Leo IV., in 855^ and possessed the holy: 
see for two years and some months ; when, in a paUic. 
procession y she was seized with the pains of child- 
birthy and died. . Some writers of the Roman Church- 
were the first relators of this fact. It was adopted by 
the Protestants, and for a long time credited ; but' 
some learned men having taken the trouble to tracer 
this ceport to its first rise, have rendered it suspicious, 
and particularly found that it cannot be reconciled 
with chronology* Some people, however, still believe 
in the existence of the Popess* — Forneys Ecclesiastical 
History^ 

TONTINE. 

WRY SO CALLED, WHSN FIRST INVENTBD, &C. 

Tontine, a loan given fot life annuities, with' 
benefit of survivorship, so called from the inventor, 
Laurence Tonti, a Neapolitan. He proposed his 
scheme in 1653, to reconcile the people to Cardinal 
Mazarine's government, by amusing them with 
the hope of becoming suddenly rich. He obtain- 
ed the consent of the court; but the parliament 
would not register the edict. He made attempti^ 
afterwards, but without success, it- was not till 
Louis XIV. was distressed by the league of Augs-' 
burg, and by his own immense expenses, that he had 
recourse to the plans of Tonti, whichj though long 
laid aside, were not forgotten. By an edict in 1689,' 
he created a Tontine royale of 1,400,000 livres, annual 

H 2 
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rent, divided bto fourteen classes. The actions were 
800 livres a-piece, and the proprietors were to receive 
jClO per cent., with benefit of survivorship in every 
class. This scheme was executed but very imperfectly ; 
for none of the classes rose to above 25,000 livres, in- 
stead of 100,000, according to the original institution, 
though the annuities were very regularly paid. A few 
years after, the people seeming in better humour for 
projects of this kind, another Tontine was erected 
Qpon nearly the same terms ; but this was never above 
half full. They both subsisted in the year 1726, 
when the French King united the thirteenth class of 
the first Tontine with the fourteenth of the second, all 
the actions of which were possessed by Charlotte 
Bonnemay, widow of Lewis Barbies, who died at the 
age of ninety-six. This gentlewoman had ventured 
300 livres in each Tontine ; and in the last years of her 
life she had for her annuity 73,500 livres, or about 
£3,600 a year for about £30. 

The nature of the Tontine is this : there is an an- 
nuity after a certain rate of interest, granted to a 
number of people ; divided into classes, according to 
their respective ages ; so that annually the whole fund 
of each class is divided among the survivors of that 
class ; till at last it falls to one, and upon the extinc- 
tion of that life, reverts to the power by which the 
Tontine was erected, and which becomes thereby se- 
curity for the due payment of the annuities. — Enof' 
tlopedioy 8fc. 
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TURBANS. ' 

WHINCE THE CUSTOM OF WEA&IMO THEM, &C. 

Turbans, a Turkish hat, or ornament for the head, 
of fine linen, wreathed into a bundle, broad at the 
bottom to enclose the head, and lessening for ornament 
towards the top. The custom of wearing it had this 
origin: the barbarous people having the Grecian 
army once at a great advantage, at or near the hill 
Thermopyle, there was no other remedy, but some 
few must /nake good a narrow passage, while the 
main of the army might escape; which some brave 
spirits undertook, and knowing that they went to an 
inevitable death, had care of nothing but sepulture, 
of old much regarded; wherefore, each of them 
carried his winding-sheet wrapt about his head, and 
then, with loss of their own lives, saved their fellows. 
Whereupon, for an honourable memorial of their 
exploit, the Levantines used to wrap white linen about 
their heads, and the fashion so derived upon the Turk. 
— <Sir Henry Blounfs Voyage. 



CAP. 

WHT THE STMBOL OF LIBERTY, WHEN FIRST USED, AND WH7 
WORN BY STUDENTS AT UMIVERSITISS. 

The use of caps and hats is referred to the year 
1449, the first seen in these parts of the world being 
at the entry of Charles VIL into Rouen; from that 

H 3 
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time they began to take place of the hoods, or cha- 
peroons, that had been used till then. When the cap 
was of velvet, they called it mortier ; when of wool, 
simply bonnet. None but kings, princes, and knights 
were allowed the use of the mortier. The cap was 
the head-dress of the clergy and graduates. Pasquier 
says, that it was anciently a part of the hood worn 
by the people of the robe ; the skirts whereof being 
cut off as an incumbrance, led the round cap an 
easy commodious cover for the head ; which round 
cap being afterwards assumed by the people, those 
of the gown changed it for a square one, first 
invented by a Frenchman, called Patrouittet. He 
adds, that the giving of the cap to the students in the 
universities, was to denote, that they had acquired 
full liberty, and were no longer subject to the rod of 
their superiors ; in imitation of the ancient Romans, 
who gave a pileus, or cap, to their slaves, in the ce- 
remony of making them free. Whence this proverb, 
** Vocare servos adpileum/* Hence, also, the cap is 
the symbol of Liberty, whom they represent holding 
a cap in her right hand, by the point. — Various. 



THE MEANING OF « DERRY DOWN." 

▲ COMMON TERMINATION TO MANY JOCULAR SM6U8U SONGS. 

It would appear, from an examination of the econo- 
my of the ancient Britons, that a considerable part 
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cf tbcir wetMh ooosttied in the nmBeraiK hods at 
viadi were fed upon aooms in the woodi : tiieve 
m old tale but wliat introdnoes the clia- 
of tbesvinidi heid; and the fwu f eib is 



are, alHS some old pieces of nnaic in 
Wsries, the names of wliicli are dcfited fiom diis 
of Britidi Inwfaandry ; socfa as ko6 y deri, tbe 
of tbeooks; wad. hob y dtri damdo, the hog ctf* the 
!- cover; and the like. 
Ddes not '^ Deny Dovn" cooie from Ike 
>pa? For these two words, considered aa 

meamngataD; but they are at once identified, 
to convey so idea in imiwin with the sdb- 
jBdt befiire-maitioiied, in the following Welch phrases: 



Totkeoiksvevill 



I r 



ir 
wiUciMDe, we win cnMe, to ta&eoaks w viO 



Dmrmydtnt 

viUoaMetotkea^s* «\r will 

Momtkl^ MagaziMe, 179S. 
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PEEPING TOM OF COVENTRY: 

THl STOKT OP GODITA. 

When* Edward, last of Egbert's royal race^ 
0*er se^'n united realms the sceptre sway'd. 
Earl LeofVlc, with trust of 80v*reign pow*r. 
The subject Mercians nil*d. Hb lofty state 
The loTeliest of her sex ! in inward grace 
Most loTely ; wiae^ beneficent and good, 
TTie fair Godi^a shar*d. A noble dame^ 
Of Thorold*s antient line ! But pageant pomp 
Charm *d not her saintly mind like virtuous daeds» 
And tender feeling for another's woe. 
Such gentle pasaions in his loAy breast 
He cherish'd not, but, with despotic sway, 
Control'd his vassal tribes, and, finom their toi^ 
Hb luxury maintain'd. Godiva saw 
Their plaintiye looks ; with grief she saw Ay art^ 
O Coventry ! by tyrant laws depress'd; 
And urg'd her haughty lord, by every plea, 
That works on gen'rous minds, with patriot rule 
And charter'd freedom to retrieve thy weal. 
Thus pleaded she, but pleaded all in vain ! 
Deaf was her lord ; and, with a stem rebuk^ 
He wiird her ne'er again, by such request, 
To touch his honour, or his rights invade. 
What cou'd she do ? Must his severe command 
Check the strong pleadings of benevolence? 
Must public love to matrimonial rules 
Of lordly empire^ and obedience meek, 
Pwhaps by man too partially ezplain*d> 

• Edward the ConfesBW. 
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Ghre way ? For once Godiva dar'd to think 

It might not be, and, amiably perverse, 

Her suit renew'd. Bold was th* advent*rous deed ! 

Yet not more bold than Mr ! if pitiful 

Be fair, and charity, that knows no bounds. 

AVhat had'st thou then to fear from wrath inflam*d 

With sense of blackest guilt ? Rebellion, join'd 

IVith female weakness and o£Scious zeal ! 

So Leofric might call the virtuous deed ; 

Perhaps might punish as befitted deed 

So call*d, if love restraint not. Yet, tho* love 

O'er anger triumph'd, and imperious role. 

Not o'er his pride ; which better to maintain. 

His answer thus he artfully retum'd. 

Why will the partner of my royal states 
Forbidden, stiU her wild petition urge? 
Think not my breast is steel'd against the touch 
Of sweet humanity. Think not I hear 
Regardless thy request. If piety. 
Or other motive, with mistaken seal 
Caird to thy aid, pierc'd not my stubborn frame. 
Yet to the pleader's worth and modest charms 
Wou'd my fond love no trivial boon impart. ^ 
But pomp and fame f(Nrbid. That vassalage. 
Which, thoughtless, thou woud'st tempt me to dissolve 
Exalts our splendour and augments my pow'r. 
With tender bosoms form'd, and yielding hearty 
Your sex soon melts at sights of vulgar woe ; 
Heedless how glory fires the manly breast 
With love of high pre-eminence. This flame 
In female minds with weaker fury glowa^ 
Opposing less the specious arguments 
For milder regimen and public weal. 
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But plant some gentler paasion in its room. 
Some virtuous instinct, suited to your make. 
As glorj is to ours, like it requir'd 
A ransom for the Tulgar's vassal state, 
Then wou'difae strong contention soon evince 
How fidsel J now thou judgest of my mind. 
And justify my conduct. Thou art fidr. 
And chaste as fair ; with nicest sense of shame. 
And sanctity of thought. Thy bosom thou 
Did*st ne*er expose to shameless dalliance 
Of wanton eyes ; nor— ill-concealing it 
Beneath the txeach'rous cov'ring, tempt aside 
The secret glance^ with meditated fraud. 
Go now, and lay tliy modest garments by. 
In naked beauty mount thy milk-white steed. 
And through the streets, in face of open day. 
And gazing slaves, their fair deliv'rer ride : 
Then will I own thy pity was sincere. 
Applaud thy virtue, and confirm thy suit. 
But if thou lik'st not such ungentle terms. 
And public spirit yields to private shame. 
Think then that Leofric, like thee, can feel. 
Like thee, may pity, while he seems severe. 
And urge thy suit no more. His speech he clos*cl. 
And with strange oaths confirm*d tlie deep resolve. 

Again within Godiva's anxious breast 
New tumults rose. At length her female fears 
Gave way, :and sweet humanity prevaird : 
Reluctant, but resolv'jd, the matchless fair 
Gives all her naked beauty to the sun : 
Then mounts her milk-white steed, and thro' tlie streets 
Rides fearless ; her dishevell'd hair a veil ! 
That o*er her beauteous limbs luxuriant flowed. 



Ubt TemK,* wim inm die TrzuB i^bare 
Kflpn^i dK SBC ber SML. Wiilh gixcjiaaide, 

saiEBBa fnacoie 6£, 
Or to ^Mv iniBOtt fanrBoefe iietzre. 
JUL, bat one fv^ring sUnv .' «ik» iomdH- befi'^d, 
M'l&i vernal csrnaatw^ to ^^ae 
Ob fou^ a 'wmf j'lxus i^ftrri^ . Hut iimd Ama^se 
(TertDok &£ baU nffiprntiflr, azid be standK, 
Ik Jotit decsee, a ^wvfrle aiibarr'-d, 
And 3aB&ng -mf«mn»»f«tii of swift reveage 
^ar 'Aaumijgit^. xxaptoK^ jEod bsantr's xctor''^ <Amim .-f 



flHWnrtgne <3Qnug d^SBB^oie 



r JLen&ac and GatSva, iram Sk "mmaam 1>i^dhie''s 
Tht AdlOTrinr mszadve u siiinaKiied to saSifify ibe 




£eb- &e -«iT2ker''s pm^iose, •dxmg^ ^nnewbat 
Bigm iar h^ bas snaaBadfld is cspbiaeotg 
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ORIGIN OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 

In the year 1442, while the Portuguese were explor* 
ing the coast of Africa, under the patronage of their 
renowned Prince Henry, Anthony Gonsales, who two 
years before had seized some Moors near Cape Rosa* 

that, for the love of God and the blessed Yirgin, he would tree 
it from that grievous servitude whereunto it was subject. But he 
rebuking her for importuning him in a matter so inconsistent with 
his profit, commanded that she should thenceforth forbear to move 
therein. Yet she, out of her womanish pertinacity, continued to 
solicit him, insomuch that he told her, if she would ride on hcMv^ 
back naked from one end of the town to the other, in the sight 
of all the people, he would grant her request. Whereunto she 
returned. But will you give me leave so to do? And he replyinj^ 
Yes ; the noble lady, upon an appointed day, got on horsebadc 
naked, with her hair loose, so that it covered all her body, but 
the legs, and thus performing the journey, she returned with joy 
to her husband, who thereupon granted to the inhabitants a charter 
of freedom.** 

It is pleasant enough to observe with what earnestness the 
above-mentioned learned writer dwells on the praises of this re- 
nowned lady. ** And now, before I proceed, says he, I have a 
word more to say of the noble countess Godeva, which is, that 
besides her devout advancement of that pious work of his, i, e. her 
husband Leofric, in this magnificent monastery, m. of monks at 
G)ventry, she gave her whole treasure thereto, and sent for skilful 
goldsmiths, who, with all the gold and silver she had, made crosses^ 
images of saints, and other curious ornaments." Which passages 
may serve as a specimen of the devotion and patriotism of thoaa 
times. 

Edge Hill; a poem, by Richard Jago, A. M, 1769. 
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doTy was ordered by that prince to carry back hh 
prisoners to Africa. In consequence of this, he landed 
them at Rio del Oro, and received from the Moors, in 
exchange, ten blacks, and a certain quantity of gold 
dust, with which he returned to Lisbon. The success 
of Gonsales not only excited the admiration, but 
awakened the avarice of his countrymen, who in a few 
years aflter fitted out thirty-seven ships with a view to 
the same lucrative traffic. In 1481, the Portuguese rais* 
ed a fort on the Gold coast ; another, some time after, on 
the island of Arguin ; and a third at Loango St. Paul's 
on the coast of Angola ; and the King of Portugal 
assumed the title of Lord of Guinea. The Spaniards, 
so early as the year 1502, began to employ a few ne- 
groesi in the mines of Hispaniola ; but in 1503, Ovan- 
do, the governor of that island, forbade them to be 
any Auther imported, assigning this as the reason of 
his prohibition, that they taught the Indians all kind of 
wickedness, and rendered them less obedient than 
before. The decrease, however, of the Indians was so 
terribly rapid, that the court of Spain, a few years 
afterwards, were induced to revoke the order which 
Ovando had issued, and to authorise by the authority 
of government the introduction of African slaves from 
Qie settlements of the Portuguese on the coast of 
Guinea. 

The emperor Charles V., m the year 1517, granted 
a patent to certain persons, for the exclusive supply of 
4,000 negroes annually to the islands of Hispaniola, 
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JamaicSy Cuba, and PuertQ-Rico. As thi$ patent iiad 
been assigned to soioje Genoese merchants, the supply 
of negroies to the Spanish American plantations became 
an established and regular species of commerce firom 
that period. 

The celebrated John Hawkins was the first English- 
man that we have any account of who waa concerned 
in this commerce. He had the honour o€ knighdiood 
afterwards conferred upon him by Queen Elizabeth^ 
and was made treasurer of the navy. Hakluyt, a con- 
temporary historian, has related his adventures. ^Ha¥« 
ing made several voyages to the Canary Islands (says 
Hakluyt), and there received information that negneM 
were very good merchandise in Hispaniola, and that a 
store of negroes might easily be had on the coast of 
Guinea, he resolved to make trial thereof and com- 
municated that device with his worshipful friends of 
London, Sir Lionel Ducket, Sir Thomas Lodge, Mas- 
tei^ Gunson (his father-in-law), Sir William Winter, 
Master Broomfidld, and others ; all which persons 
liked so well . his intention, that they became liberal 
contributors and adventurers in the action, for which 
purpose there were three good ships immediately pro- 
vided : the Salomon, of 120 tons, ^ wherein Master 
Hawkins himself went, as general ; the Swallow, of 100 
tons, and the Jonas, a bark of 40 tons ; in which 
small fleet Master Hawkins took with him 100 men." 
In October 1562, Hawkms sailed from England for 
Sierra Leone, and, soon after his arrival on the coast. 
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got possession, partly (says Hakluyt) by the sword, 
and partly by other means, of 300 negroes, be8ide9 
other merchandise. With these he sailed directly for 
Hispanipla, and, touching at different ports in that 
islapdy disposed of the whole of his cargo in exchange 
for hides, ginger, sugar, and some pearls, and in 
1503 arrived ip England after a prosperous voyage^ by 
wbiph .th^ Ejdventurers were greatly enriched, &c. &c« 

It does not appear that the British nation actually 
attempted to estaUish a regular ^ade on the coast of 
Ainoa till, the year 1618, when King James L granted 
to Sir Robert Rich, and some other merchants of Lon- 
doi\, an exclusive charter for raising a joint stock for 
a trade to Guinea. In consequence of this, ships were 
fitted pat; .biit, as the profits fell short of what was 
e^qpectedy the proprietors shortly afler withdrew their 
contributions, and ttbe charter became extinct. 

Edwards's History qf the West Indiesy 1794« 



ACJCOUNT OF THE FIRST INSTITUTION OF THE 
OFFICE OF POET LAUREAT. 

Qreat confusion has entered into this subject, on 
account of the degrees in grammar, which included 
rhetoric and versification, anciently taken in our unir 
vjersitieg, particularly at Oxford : on which occasion, a 
wreath of laurel was presented to the new graduate, 
wiio was afterwards usually styled Poeta Laureatus, 
These scholastic laureations, however, seem to have 
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given rise to the appellation in question. I will giv0 
some instances at Oxford, which at the same time will 
explain the nature of the studies for which our acade- 
mical philologists received their rewards. About the 
year 1470, one John Watson, a student in grammar^ 
obtained a concession to be graduated and laureated 
in that science ; on condition that he composed one 
hundred Latin verses in praise of the university, and a 
Latin comedy. Another grammarian was distinguished 
with the same badge, after having stipulated, that, at 
the next public act, he would affix the same number 
of hexameters on the great gates of St. Mary's church, 
that they might be seen by the whole university. This 
was at that period the most convenient mode of publi- 
cation. About the same time, one Maurice Bjrrchen- 
saw, a scholar in rhetoric, supplicated to be admitted 
to read lectures, that is, to take a degree in that 
faculty ; and his petition was granted, with a provision, 
that he should write one hundred verses on the glory of 
the university, and not suffer Ovid's Art of Love and 
the Elegies of Pamphilus, to be studied in audi- 
tory. Not long afterwards, one John Bulman, another 
rhetorician, having complied with the terms imposed, 
of explaining the first book of Tully's .Offices, and 
likewise the first of his Epistles, without any pecuniary 
emolument, was graduated in rhetoric, and a crown of 
laurel was publicly placed on his head by the hands of 
the chancellor of the university. About the year 1489, 
Skelton was laureated at Oxford, and in the year 
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1493^ was peimitted to wear his laurel at Cambridge. 
Robert Whittington affords the last instance of a rhe- 
torical degree at Oxford. He was a secular priest, 
and eminent for his various treatises in grammar, and 
far .his facility in Latin poetry: having exercised his 
art many years, and submitting to the customary de- 
tnand of an hundred verses, he was honoured with the 
laurel in the year 1512» This title is prefixed to one of 
his grammatical systems t << Roberti Whittintoni, Lich- 
feldiensis, Grammatices Magistri, Protovatis Anglis, 
in florentissima Oxeniensi Achademia Laureati, de 
Octo Partibus Orationis." In his Panegyric to Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, he mentions his laurel : 

** Suadpe lauricomi munuscula parva Robert!.** 

With regard to the poet laureat of the kings of 
England, an officer of the court remaining under that 
title to this day, he is undoubtedly the same that is 
styled the king's versifier, and to whom one hundred 
shillings were paid as his annual stipend in the year 
1251.^ But when or how that title comm^ced, and 
whether this officer was ever solemnly crowned with 
laurel: at his first investiture, I will not pretend to 
determine, after the searches of the learned Selden on 
diis question have proved unsuccessful. It seems most 
probable, that the barbarous and inglorious name of 
versifier gradually gave way to an appellation of moire 
el^ance and dignity : or, rather, tliat at length those 
only were in general invited to this appointment who 
had received academical sanction, and had merited a 
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cfoirtt of lauidin. die lioivenities fiir their dnKtiet ik 
Letin ^oompotilido, particQlflrlj Latm Tenificatioi. 
Tbus the kii^'a Unveat sras notiiiDg nxne tiubi ^ a 
graduated ihetoriciaii employed in ihe senrioe^ the 
kuig." That he oiigiiially wrote in Latin, iqqieanfipoai 
the ancient title vers^aOor; and may be muiiiuM 
ooBected from the two Latin poem% wfaidi Basto^mdl 
€hdielnni% who appear to have re^iectiy^ actied iil 
die tiapadty.of royal pdete to Biduord Land Edward 
IL, GfiEdaDy composed on Rjchaid'a erande^ imd fid* 
ward'asii^ef Strnreling castle. 

Andrew R^rnaid, aucoessivelypoetfaiiffeatof Heuy 
Vn. and Henry YIIL, affoida 9i 9^ atropger pM[ 
that this officer was a Latin acholar. He was a natife 
of Hiolome^ and an Augustine monk. He was not 
only the king^s poet laureat, As it is supposed^ but his 
historiographer, and preceptor in grammar lo Prince 
Arthur. He obtained many eccleaastical preferments 
inEng^d. All the pieces now to be founds. winch 
he wrote in the character of poet laureat, are in LatnL 
These are, v.« An Address to Henry VHL fev the moat 
aospjdoqg beginning of the t^th jrear of hia reign; 
with an EpMialamium on the manii^e of Frandi, Ihe 
Dauphin of France, with the king's dAi^hterr 
<' A New Year's Gift for the ytor 1515^;" and ^ Veraei 
wiihingprosperitytohismajjesf/a thirteenth year.** H6 
haaleft aoiMe La^ hynms ; and miany of hia Latin pto aii 
pieces^ whithhewrotein thequAlityof historiognqsherto 
bokh mon&Mis^ are remainmg.-^i4imtMi/ Regigtery ITTti 
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Pod Laureai. — ^Watson quotes Powell, to prove that, 
«t the carousal made by Khees ap Gryfydd, A.D. 
1176, in the castle of Cardigan (Aberti^), Hook were 
teC ; when the bards tried their wit afid' strength of 
BoHg^i^ainst each other, and rich gifts riswardedthe 
orercotoiers. Rhees's own folks were observed to win 
most priises ; and the next year he attended the pariia- 
ment at Oxford, where^ with his numerous retinue, he 
was magnificently entertained by Henry, who loved the 
bards, and was the first of all our longs who kept • 
r^;ular poet laureat; he was called Maistre Henri' 
D'Avranches, his Grace's Vers$ficat(fr, and had idO 
^hilUngs a-year pension from the jprivy purse— *more 
than £100. a-year now. — Piozxi^s Retrospection^ 1-809. 



ANTIQUITY OF THE ROUND ROBIN. 

The ancients, not to give the preference to any, 
-eilii^ among their gods or their friends, or even their 
servants, wrote their names in a circle, in such a man- 
ner that it waa impossible to say which was first, second^ 
ct last in Aeir estimation: all were equal, and the 
lunfour was equally divided. The Romans wrote the 
iiaibe» of •theh;> skives in a circle, that it might not apw 
p^ar- lo whom- they meant to give their liberty^ and 
whb were dieir favourites. The Round Robin of the 
puritans in die last century is well known^— -/Veema- 
sof^t Magazinef 1796. * 

1% 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF EPITAPHS AND ELEGI£9. 

Many instimces of epitaphs^ in prose and in versei 
maj be coUicted from the old Greek poets and histo- 
ria^Sy who jrere yet but diildren compared to the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians. But the most ancient precedent 
of epitaphs must be that recorded in the most ancient 
history, mz. the Old Testament, 1 Sam. vi^ 18 ; where 
it is recorded that ** the great stone erected as a me- 
morial unto Abel/' by his father Adam, remained unto 
that day in being, and its name was called << the stone 
of AM,** and its el^y was, here was shed the blood q/ 
Abel ; as it is also called 4,000 years after, Matt, xxiii, 
35. And this is the original of monumental memorials 
and elegies. — Athenian OracUy vol. i. 



GOG AND MAGOG. 

The books of the Arabians and Persians abound 
with extravagant fictions about the giants Gog and 
^^og. These they call Jajiouge and Majiouge and 
they call the land of Tartary by their names* The 
Caucasian wall, said to be built by Alexander the Great 
(though probably built at an earlier period), from the 
Caspian to the Black Sea, in order to cover the fron- 
tiers of his dominions, and to prevent the incursions of 
the Scythians, is called by the Oriental the wall of 
Gog and Magog. I'his wall (some few fragments of 
which remain) they pretend, to have been built widi aO 
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■ortx or metali. It wai a comman (radilion among the 
Tartnri, that the people of Jajlouge and MaJIouge 
wer« perpetually attempting to make a pdiHge thniugh 
thli fbrtteu] but that they would not ii4l(»d In their 
attempt till the day of Judgment. Abour^the year 
M8. the Caliph Al Amin, having heard wonderiVil re. 
porta concerning thli wall or barrier, lent till Interpre- 
ter, Salam, with a guard of fifty men, to view it. Atlw 
a dangeroui journey of near two montht, Balam and 
hii party arrived In a deiolated country, where ihejr 
beheld the rulna of many Alea dotroyed by the people 
of Jajiouge and Majlouge. In ilx dayi more they 
reftched the oaatle near the mountain Kokaiya or Cau- 
caiui. Thli m&untaln ii Inocceialbly «teep, perpetually - 
covered with mow and thick cloudi, and encompouea 
the country of Jajiouge and Majlouge, which la fbll of 
cultivated field* and citiei. At the opening of thii 
mountain the (brtreiiappcani and travelling forward, 
•t the dlitancc of two atagei, they fbund another 
mountain, with a ditch cut through It l&O cubit* wide i 
and, within the ajterture, an iron gate AfVy cubit* high, 
supported by vait buttreueH, having an Iron bulwark 
crowned with Iron turret* reaching to tno lummlt of 
the mountain Itielf, which li loo high to be *een. The 
governor of the oaitle above-mentioned, once In every 
week, mounted on horseback, with ten more, comea 
to Ihli gate, and iirlklng it three tlmci with a hammer 
wclglmic Ave pound*, hear* a murmuring nulie tW)ni 
MKldn, iiiippDied to proceed tVom the Jajiouge and 
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Majiouge confined there. Salam was told that thejr 
often appeared on the battlements of the bulwaik. 
Czar Peter L9 m his eaqpedition into Persia,, had the 
curSUy to^sunrey the ruins of this wall, and some 
leagues within the mountains he found a skirt of il 
which ^seemed entire, and was about fifteen feet hi^ 
It seems at first sight to pe built of stone ; but it con- 
sists of petrified earth, sand, and shells, which com* 
pose a substance of great solidity. It. has been diiefly 
destroyed by the neighbouring inhabitants for the soke 
of the matenab ; and most of the adjacent towns and 
villages are built out of its ruins. 

So much for the wall of <jog and Magog. How 
these tremendous heroes got footing in Briton is not 
hard to discover ; for the Arabians having infiported 
thdr taste for marvellous and romantic fiction into 
Europe, by means of the settlement of the Moors in 
Spain, these were- personages of too much importance 
for the British and American bards to suffer them to 
remain behind. And accordingly we are informed, by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, that one of the most formi- 
dable giants (according to the American romance, 
Brut-y-Brenfiined) whidi opposed the landing of Bru- 
tus in Britain, was Goemagot (Magog). He was twelve 
cubits high, and would unroot an oak as easily as an 
hazel wand : but, after a most obstinate encounter with 
Corineus, he was tumbled into the sea, from the sum- 
mit of a steep cliff on the rocky shores of Cornwall, 
and dashed in pieces against the huge crags ot Ito 
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d«olivkjr« The piaot iwdiert ha Ml, ftddi our hintoriaa 
(G«offtoy of Monmoqth)) Ukiog iU n«mo fVom tbo 
HifuU'i tUli it oallod l4im«Uoemagot» or Qoeni«fot*i 
Ln^ to Ihii d«y«««JiM)i|rM M^gmnt^ 1700. 



BANKEHS, 

The eon^iM^iy of golUfmllhi appeared m a fraternity 
IMiMvljf at U(M>t being, then amerced fbrbeh^{ o^n^ 
l«rjii«^ or ihr letting up wUhout the King*i lioenie* In 
Iho leign of fidword III. they obtained a patenti and 
were inoorporated for the lum of ten inarki* Rlohard 
Uf.eottflMned the aamei jn oonnideration of the lum of 
i^ftmt^ nMyrki i they bioreaied in wealth, and have left 
evident »arfca of obarity« by having above a thouiand 
poundi a«yeiMr lo divpoie of for benevolent purpoaea. 
They beoame in time th^ bankeri of the oapital. The 
X^oQibiMtla were the finK and the greateat, and moit of 
4ho money oontraoti in >old timet patted Ihrough their 
handtt Many of our monaroht were obliged to them 
fbr money. They did not teem to like trutting Henry 
i V« on ! hit bond» to look tbe cuttomt in pawn ftur 
Iheirlonn. 

. ' The butineit of goldtmitbi wat^nflned to Ihe buyw 
ing and telling of phite* and ibreign lH)h»a tf gokl md 
lMver» melUng Ihemi and coining other at ihe mink 
The banking wat aocidental, ^nd ibreign to their lu- 
•Iktttion* 

.MdUfttlar banking by private people retultedi In 1649, 

1 4 
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firom the calamity of the time, when the seditious spirit 
was incited bj the. arts of the parliamentary leaders. 
The merchants and tradesmen, who before trusted their 
cash to their servants and apprentices, found that no 
longer safe ; neither did they dare to leave it in the 
mint at the Tower^ by reason of the distresses of 
Majesty itself, which before was a place of public de- 
posit. In the year 1645, they began to place it in the 
hands of goldsmiths, when they first began publicly 
to exercise both professions. Even in my days were 
several very eminent bankers, who kept the goldsmith's 
shop ; but they were more firequently separated. The 
first r^ular banker was Mr. Francis Child, goldsmith, 
who began business soon after the Restoration. He was 
the fiither of the profes^on, a person of large fortune, 
and ipost respectable character. He married, between 
the years 1665 and 1675, Martha, only daughter of 
Robert Blanchard, citizen and goldsmith, by whom he 
had twelve children. Mr. Child was afterwards knight- 
ed. He lived in Fleet* street, where the shop still con- 
tinues, in a state of the highest respectability. Mr. 
Granger mentions Mr. Child as successor to the shop 
of Alderman Backwet, a banker in the time of Charles 
II., noted for his integrity, abilities, and industry, who 
was ruined by the shutting up of the Exchequer in 
1672. His books were placed in the hands of Mr. Child, 
and still remain in the family. 

The next ancient shop was that possessed at presoit 
by Messrs. Snow and Denne, a few doors to the west 
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"of Mr. Child's ; who were goldsmiths of consequence 
in the latter part of the same reign. Mr. Gay cele- 
brates the predecessor of these genUemen, for his 
sagacity in escaping the ruin of the fatal year 1720, in 
his epistle to Mr. Thomas Snow, goldsmith, near 
Temple Bar : 

*^ O tiiou, idiose penetrative wisdom found 

The South Sea rocks, and shelves where thousands drown'd— 

"When credit sunk and commerce gasping lay. 

Thou 8tood*8t, nor sent'st one bill unpaid away.** 

To the west of Temple Bar^ the only one was that 
of Messrs. Middleton and Campbell, goldsmiths, who 
flourished in 1692, and is now continued, with great 
credit, by Mr. Coutts. From thence to the extremity 
of the western end of the town, there was none till 
the year 1756, when the respectable name of Backwet 
rose agiHn, conjoined to those of Darel, Hart, and 
Croft, who with great reputation opened their shop in 
Pall-Mall. — Pennant's London^ 1781. 

SUTTEES: 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CUSTOM AMONa TUB INDIikN WIDOWS OF BU&K. 
INO THSMSKLVXS ON THE SAME FILE WITH THEIR DECEASED 
HUSBANDS. 

This custom, which prevails in Indostan, on the 
coast of Coromandel, and among the Caribs, arose 
from the uncontrolable profligacy and debauchery of 
the women of those countries ; whose violent passions 
-iari ungovernable propensities induced them frequently 
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t» poison their hu^Muidsy if they preferrMt any other 
meiiy and to keep in secret some baneful .f^reparation 
for this purpose. The custom of widows attending the 
iuneral pile of their husbands was deemeAan ei^>edient 
to cbedc the profligacy of the women ; and was so & 
encouraged by the manners of the nation^ that those 
women who did not submit to this ordination were 
abandoned by : their friends and relations, and suffered 
every mark of contempt and indignation that could 
render their lives burthensome and insupportable. — 
Frertch Anas. 



ORIGIN OF A CHINESE CUSTOM. 

Among those who are fond of reading history, and 
the various customs that prevail in different countries, 
few und^go the labour of tracing their .•origin. I have 
remarked in the chronological table of the Chinese 
kings, annexed to my History of the World, on the 
authority of Father Martini, that nature had omitted 
nothing to complete the beauty of Takia, the wife of 
the Emperor Cheu, but in the disproportionate small- 
ness of her feet. At that period the Chinese women 
were notorious for the indecencies of their lives, and 
the habits «f daily frequenting all places of public re- 
port, to the total neglect of their family duties and 
concerns. 7he men became jealous, and cautious of 
jcopnecting tfiemselves in marriage with women of sudi 
Ifyjltjioir manners ; and selected those alone whose fiwi 
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veiemUed the^queten's in their diininutiye fiize. Thia 
taste became law ; imd the next generation of females, 
liy the eare of their mothers, had their feet swathed 
aiid.«ontraoted from their infancy; insomuch that they 
were incapable of walking, or standing ufuight, wit^i^ 
out the assistance of some* domestic It is worthy of 
remark, that this political custom should still subsist 
among the Chinese to this day ; as it originated with 
the inhabitants of China more than a thousand years 
antecedent to the Christian- sera«-r-Fr€;2cA Anas. 



COURIERS— POSTING. 

The first invention of public couriers is ascribed to 
Cyrus ; who, in order to receive the earliest intelligence 
from the governors of the several provinces, erected 
post-houses throughout the kingdom of Persia, at 
equal distances, which supplied men and horses to 
forward the public despatches. Augustus was the 
first who introduced this most useful institution among 
the Romans, by employing post-chaises, disposed at 
convenient distances, for the purpose of political in- 
telligence. The magistrates of every city were obliged 
to furnish horses for these messengers, upon their 
producing a d^loma, or a Hind of warrant, from the 
en^eror himself or from ^hose who had. authcnrity 
^nder him. Sonietimes, though upon very extraor* 
dinary occasions, persons who travelled on their pri* 
?ate affiurs, were allowed the use of these post-chaises* 
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It is surprising they were not sooner used for the 
purposes of private communication. Louis XI. first 
established them in France, in the year 1474; but it 
was not till the twelfth of Charles 11., that the post- 
office was settled in England by Act of P^irliament. — 
Tinon and Cowitry Magazine^ 1781. 



ORRERY. 

In 1091, Ingulphus (abbot of Croyland) laments 
the destruction of his monastery by fire, particularly 
the loss of a precious astronomical instrument, whidi 
he calls << a nadir.** << It was," he says, << a beautiful 
table, wherein Saturn was of copper, Jiq)iter of gold. 
Mars of iron, the Sun of latten, &c. The eyes were 
charmed and the mind instructed by beholding the 
colure-circles, with the Zodiac and all its signs, 
formed with wonderful art, of metals and precious 
stones," &c. &c. Was not this an imperfect orrery ? — 
Andrews History of England. 



MASQUERADE. 

Hall, in his Chronicle, Henry VIU., folio 15 6, 
16 a, has the following account of > the first masque- 
rade in England, at Greenwich, where the king was 
keeping his Christmas in 1512 : 

^< On the dale of the Epiphanie, at night, the king 
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with XI other^ wer disguised after the maner of 
Italic, called a maske, a thing not seen afor^ in 
England ; thei were appareled in garments long and 
brode, wrought all with gold, with visers and 
cappes of gold; and after the banket doen, these 
maskers came in with six gentlemen disguised in 
silke, bearing stafie torches, and desired the ladies 
to daunce : some were content, and some that knewe 
the fashion of it refused, because it was a thing not 
commonly seen. And after thei daunced and commoned 
together, as the fashion of the maske is, thei tooke 
their leave and departed, and so did the quene and 
all the ladies/' — Note in page 431, vol. iv., Lysons 
Environs, 



THE GAMUT. 

About the year 1000, Guido Areteni, a native of 
Tuscany, and monk of the Benedictine order, being 
blessed with an ear particularly attentive to harmony, 
had the strange nicety to observe, in a popular hymn 
to St. John, the emphatic syllables — 

Ut queant laxis, resonate fabris, 
Mirsi gestorum, famula tuonim 
Solre polluti labi reatura. 

Sancte Johannes ! 

The emphatic syllables which had struck him as 
they chanted or bawled out the Litanies and Latin 
hymns, in an odd monotonous tone, much like blind 
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liien Who beg alms, he had the curiosity to mark wit& 
points thus, and put a letter to eachy A, B, C, Dy 
B, F. 



ut re nti fa sol la 

But because here were only six notes after all, his 
ear led him to add another ; and having marked that 
with a G, called gammy the scale obtained the name 
of gamut, and keeps it still. This is Mbns. jde 
Menage's account^ and Hawker and Bumey tdl the 
same tale. — PiozzTs Retrospection, 180d. 



THE ORIGIN AND USE OF DlAMOS'Oa.* 

Louis de Berguen, a native of Bruges, was the 
the first person who, in 1456, attempted to cut the 
diamond. The four diamonds that enriched the royal 
cobeof Charlemagne were in thehr native state; but, 
notwithstanding this defect, they, were not less rare 
and precio^^. They ^ere preserved for a long time at 
St. Denis. At that time ifch men only could possesi 
them. Charles the Rasb was one of the princes who 
affected the new luxury of diamonds. He is repre- 
sented, in a vignette Of a manuscript in the Biblioth^que 

** This article I have taken the liberty of copying from a 
modem periodical, entitled << The News of Literatore and 
Fashion,** in preference to arranging several loose memoranda of 
my ftfther*8 on fh« saifie subject —£(/i/or. 
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Royale, wearing in his hat thilt which was afterwards' 
taken amcfng his haggage by the Swiss, after the 
bafttle of Graudson, and which has since heen knowtf 
under the ^me of Sancy. 

It is said that Agnes Sorel was the first fbmale in' 
FVanc&'wIio wore a diamond necklace ; and that the^ 
diamonds which composed it were so rough, so ill set, 
and i^i^odliced so had an effect, and Bo much incon- 
venienteto the neck of Agnes, that she used to calF 
it he^ iron collar. She wished to get rid of it; but 
Chai'leiB VII., from whom she doubtless had it, and: 
who%a8 pleased with seeing her handsoknely decorated, 
preVaited on her to retain it. The gentle Agnesr 
obeyed, and many ladies have, no doubt, since then' 
lict^ m thic same manner. But diamonds at that time 
did not possess the monopoly of pleasing them ; and, 
since Agnes, the mode of wearing jewels has often 
changed. 

Pearls were the favourite ornament of Catherine of 
M^ci, and Diana of Poictiens. 

Mary Stuart having brought some sktperb diamonds 
intb Finance, the ladies of the court resumed the wear 
of t&em. At the coronation of Mar/ de Medici, her 
fobes, and those of the ladies in her suite, were loaded 
with pearls. It was the custom at that time to put 
string of them into the hair, which tell in knots over 
the shotdders. Under JLods XIY. the taste for 
£ambiids revived, and the f%tes given by that sump* 
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tuous monarch entirely restored the fashion of weaf» 
ing this brilliant ornament. Robes were embroidered 
with them; necklaces, aigrettes, and bracelets were 
made of them ; and they were even employed to or- 
nament the front of stomachers. The queen wore 
them on her waistband, on the epaulettes of her robe, 
and on the broach of her mantle. 

This rage for diamonds continued till the approach 
of the Revolution. Twenty years before that epoch, the 
ladies had become tired of them; and nothing was then 
to be seen but ornaments of steel, glass, and pearls. 
Sentimental ornaments then had their turn. Neck- 
laces of hair, bracelets of hair, medallions and cyphers 
in hair, were at once attestations of the conquests 
which the beauties had made, and of those which they 
aspired to. — Netos of Literature and Fashion. 



ORIGIN OF THE LOG-BOOK. 

Coelbren y Deirrd, or the wood memorial of the bards, 
is- what they formerly used to cut their memorandums 
upon. Such was the ancient wooden almanack, and 
the Stafibnlshire clogg or log (see Dr. Plot's Natural 
History of Staffordshire). Hence originated the log- 
book, which is used by the sailors. There is a similar 
thing called a talley, or a piece of wood cut with 
indentures, or notches, in two corresponding parts, of 
which one was kept by the debtor, and the other by 
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the creditor^ as was formerly the common way of 
keeping all accounts. Hence the tally- office, and 
tellers (of the Exchequer, in London), from the 
Welsh word talu, to pay, or from the French taille, — 
Anont/mous. 
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** TriTial food records.** 



METHODISTS. 



Id a coDectkm of old sermons, which were printed 
ftt London, in the year 1640, is the following 



** \lliere are now our Anabaptists, and plaine pack- 
suSe Methodists, who esteeme of all flowers of rfae- 
foricke in sermons no better than stinking weedes, 
and of all the elegancies of speech than of profime 
spellsr 

It hence appears highly probable there was a sect 
of Christians in En^and, at that time, who went bj 
the name of Methodists, though it is generally thoi^t 
that this term was first applied in England to Mr. 
Jolm Wesley and his foflowen. — OadUmams Magg" 
1788. 



ANTIMONY. 

The feSowii^ deriratioii of the word antimony, if 
not true, is at least IranxmMis. Basilias Valentinos, 
wbo first discorered it, tried its effects upon swine, 
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and the consequence was that it fattened them very 
much : this success led him, from a curious combina- 
tion of ideas, to try it upon a convent of monks, 
who were destroyed by dozens by it; from which 
circumstance in was called " anti-moni/' Anglice, 
antimony. — Sportsman s Magazine^ 1793. 



ENGLISH SLAVERY. 

It is a curious fact, that so late as the year 1283 
the slave-trade must have existed in England, as may 
be seen by the annals of Dunstable, wherein is the 
following passage : 

" This year we sold our slave hy births William 
Pike, and all hisjamily^ and received one mark from 
the buyer." 



AN EQUIVOCAL MOTTO. 

Lord S , in Ireland, having the following motto 

on his coach : — 

*' Eqttes haud male nol%ts ;*' 
A nobleman not ill known ; 

and this nobleman not having the greatest alacrity in 
prompt payment of his tradesmen's bills, Dean Swift 
very gravely observed, I think the Latin motto on 
Lord S 's coach may be literally rendered, 

'< Better known than trusted." 
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NEEDLES. 

FuUer tells us, that Spanish needles were made here 
fint in Cheapside, by a negro, who died without 
rff iminn tH*ff tyn g th^* art. 

Elias Crowse, a German, in the T&gn of Eliza- 
beth, was more libera], and first taught the method 
to the English. 

Fuller's definition of a needle is excellent— ^vos^r 
me-idle — Pennant^ s London, 1793. 



THE PENNY POST- 

The penny-post was devised in 16B3, by one Mr. 
David Murray, an upholder in Paternoster Row. It 
soon became an object of attention to government ; 
but so low were its profits that one Dockwra, who 
succeeded Murray, had a pension of only £200 a 
year given him in lieu of it. This occurred in 1716. 



BIBLICAL COMMENT. 

At the commencement of the late war, an honest 
who read his Bible ever? Sunday, went to his 
rector, and asked him whether he did not think the 
ceotetf would go very hard with the French? the 
rector replied, that, if it pleased God, he hoped it 
viwld. ^ Kay,** said the &rmer, ^ I am sure it will 
; lor he says by the prophet Ezekiel, chap, xxxv., 
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V. 1, 2, and 3, < Son of man, set they face against 
Mount Seir .** now, my wife, who is a better scholar 
than I am, says this can be nothing but Mounseer^ the 
Frenchman ; and in almost the next verse it is still 
stronger, for there the prophet adds, < O Mount Seir^ 
I am against thee, and I will make thee most de- 
solate.' " 



THE VISIBLE CHURCH. 

It is said, that when some divines were disputing 
before Charles II. about the visible church, he turned 
their attention to the church of Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
which was afterwards proverbially called the '< visible 
church." — Li/sons* Environs, 

HANDEL AND THE SERPENT. 

A music-seller, of the name of Lowe, having seen 
a musical instrument in some of the churches of 
French Flanders, called a ** serpent," bought one, and 
having learnt to perform on it, on his return to 
England, got it strongly recommended to Handel, to 
introduce it into his Messiah. Handel withstood the 
solicitation for some time, as looking upon his own 
music to want no such assistance ; at last, being mueh 
pressed, he appointed a morning for Lowe to perform 
on it. He accordingly attended; but whether from 
the want of skill, the original defect of the inslru* 
ment, or the awe of practising before so great a 
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master, Lowe could do very little to the satisfaction 
of either Handel or the audience. Handel bore it 
for some time with evident signs of perturbation ; at 
last he could hold out no longer, but bawled in an 
angry tone, << Vere did you buy date dere damned 
instrument?" — « At Lisle, sir/' said the man in a 
trembling voice. *^ At the Garden of Eden you mean/' 
says Handely '' for by Gar, it is nothing more or less 
than the d — d old serpent himself." — European MagO' 
nncy 1795. 

Another version of the story runs thus : 
The first time the musical instrument caUed the 
serpent was used in a concert where Handel presided, 
he was so much surprised with the coarseness of its 
tones, that he called out hastily, ** VatdedevO is dat?'' 
On being informed it was the serpent, he replied, 
<< It never can be de serpent vat seduced Eve !"— 
EdUar. 



HAMPSTEAD. 

The fbllowu^ account of Hampstead, in Mr. Cam- 
den's time^. is ezthictedfh>m1iis << Magna Britannia:" 

^Hampstead » a large and pleasant village, wfdi 
maaal waters, UEe-Tutbridgei but the eooq^yon 
tie wftlks is libt near so good, unless it be much 
ameiidM of hte. ■ Its nearness to LoddDn brings 
dojm so many loose women, in f ampt-up old dotbes, 
to catch the apprentices, that medeit xonpailjr w» 
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ashamed to appear there, even' with their relations. 
Here is a great deal of playii^ during the season : but 
it is all diamond cutting diamond." — Camden's Bri- 
tannioy about 1700. 



; ' GLASS. 

The Romans did not use glass for windows, although 
they used it for other purposes, particularly for 
mirrors (specula), nor is it yet universally used in 
Italy, on account of the heat. Glass was first invented 
4n Phoepicica, accidentally, by mariners burning nitre 
on the sand of the sea-shore. — Pliny. 

Glass windows are not mentioned till about the 
middle of the fourth century by St. Jerome ; first 
used in England, 1177; first made there, 1558 ; but 
plate-glass for coaches and looking-glasses, not till 
1673.— i4fl?flw*5 Roman Anti. 1807, 



MISS. 



This word was brought into particular use about the 
year 1662. Eveljna, in his " Diaiy," says : ^* January 
9th 1662, 1 saw performed the third part of the ^ Siege 
of Rhodes.' In this acted the fair and famous comedian 
called " RoxolanOf'* from the part which she played ; 
and I think it was the last, she being taken for the 
Earl of Oxford's * Miss,' as at this time they began 
to call lewd women." 
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COUSIN; 

THE TERM USED IN WBITS, &C. 

In writs, commissions, and other formal instruments, 
the king, when he mentions any peer of the degree of 
an earl, usually styles him << trusty and well beloved 
cousin ;" an appellation as ancient as the reign of 
Henry IV., who being, either by his wife, his mother, 
.or his sisters, actually related or allied to every earl 
in the kingdom, artfully and constantly acknowledged 
that connexion in all his letters and other public acts : 
whence the usage has descended to his successors, 
though the reason has long ago failed. 



Z AT GROCERS' SHOPS. 

The Z, an ancient sign at grocers' shops, looks very 
enigmatical ; but I am told they allude to the word 
sdnzibeTf or ginger, and intimated the sale of that 
article. — Universal Magazine^ 1795. 



BAYONET: UNIFORMS. 

His (Louis XlVth's) invention of the bayonet, 
fixed to the musket's end, was a source of rare national 
commendation, because it showed he understood and 
had studied the art of war. The French still fight in 
the manner that this king taught them. He was the 
first general, too, that ever instituted military uniforms : 
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they were at beginning a sort of favour, or, as it were, 
a ticket of admittance to his pleasure houses Fon- 
tainbleau, Marly, Ac ; but he turned them to serious 
use, and all Europe adopted the measure—- J^nTi 
RdroipediOHy 1809. 



BATH AND WELLS. 

There is a whimsical account of the circumstance 
that occasioned these cities to be united under one 
bishop. It is said that Charles II., wishing to raise 
Dean Crichton, a native of 8cotland» to the episcopal 
dignity, gave him the choice of either Bath or Wells. 
The honest Scotchman replied, that he should like to 
have ** Bauth ;' which being mistaken by his majesty 
for " both," the two bishoprics were forthwith granted 
him. 



CURIOUS EPITAPH. 

The following extraordinary composition may be 
seen in the church-yard of Thctford, Norfolk : 

** My grandmother was buried here, 

My cousin Jane, and two uncles dear ; 

My father perished witli a mortification in his thigbi ; 

My sister dropped down dead in the Minories. 

But the reason why I am here, according to my thinking. 

Is owing to my good living and hard drinking ; 

Therefore, good Christians, if you*d wish to live long, 

Beware of drinking brandy, gin, or any thing atrong." 
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ADULATION; 

WBT HIR EMBLEMS ABE THE LUTE, BEES, AND PAIR OF BELLOWS. 

AduliKion 18 extmvagant complaisancey unmerited 
praises, wsA caresses from interested motives. She 
is patoted in a genteel habit, playing on the lute, to 
sonify that ^e .endeavours to insinuate herself into 
favour by external anunsments, and the sweetness of 
her^qpeeeJ^es. Her attributes are.— ^bees, on account 
of thesveetness of their honey, and the ivenom of 
their stingy and a pair of bellows, becau3e flattery 
extingwiBheg the light of reason, and kindles ihe fire of 
the passions.— -Magfa2»ne ci4a'Modey vol. i. 



STIRRUPS. 

The Roman cavalry had no stirrups. When they 
were first used is uncertain : there is no mention of 
them in the classics ; nor do they appear on ancient 
coins and statues. — Adams Roman Antiquities^ 1807. 



FIERY ORDEAL ; 

A JUDICIAL ANECDOTE. 

Towards the end of the Greek empire at Constan- 
tinople, a general, who was an object of suspicion to 
his master, was urged to undergo the fiery proof of 
the ordeal by an archbishop, a subtle courtier. The 
ceremony was this: three days before the trial the 
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pAtiont*! arm wai incloied in a bag, and locurod by 
tho royal lignot i ho was expected to bear a red-hot 
ball of Iron^ three timeip feom the altar to Uio railH 
of the lanctuary^ without artifice and injury* The 
general eluded the experiment with pleasantry. ^< I 
am a toldier/' laid he» ** and will boldly enter the 
liiti with my aocuien \ but a layman^ a linner, like 
myself) ii not endowed with the gift of miracles. 
Your piety» holy prelate» may deserve the interposi- 
tion of Heaven, and fVom your hands I will receive the 
flcry globe, the test of my innocence." The arch- 
bishop stared, the emperor smiled, and tho general 
was pardoned. 
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** Etyinologlii vooum orlglnea Inquinit.** 



[Th^ro fire (Vw who hnvt^ not tM^n iurpristnl nt tho number of 
word« in our Unguiige, whiph are derhed fVom ourioui •ouri^e«t• 
and 10 whigh phUologtenl laming only cm Mx no renioniihle 
etymology, The moat iUflSeuU to troee, tUthough In reaUty of the 
alropleat origin, are auoh wtmUi aa ref^r to aome portion of our 
domeatle eeonomyi now out of uae or unknowui or to Incldenta, 
cuatoma, &e„ long alnce forgotten. The derivation given fbr 
aueh worda aa theue U generally mere matter uf coi\)eeture, A 
few eurloua Inatanoea are aubjolnedi arranged alphabetically, 
with the authoritiea whence they have been extracted given under 
each, aa htet been my practice throughout the volume } but I beg 
to add, that the atleetiun haa been by no meana confined to aui:h 
aa bear Immediately upon the above remnrkti. -^ f.\/ii(ir,] 



AHUOT. ABUA, S^c, 

Abba, in tbe Syriac and Cbuldae languages, lite- 
rally ttigniflea << a fluber ;*' and figuratively, a auperior, 
&c. (abbot, ^v,)* It ia more particularly used in the 

* llie wiU'd abbot ia originally Hebrew, where it aiguillea 
father. The Jewa call lather in their language ** ab }** whence 
the Chaldeana and Syriana fbrmed abba \ Uience the Greek ACC«ir, 
which the Latina retalnetl, abb^a j and hence the Kngliali abbot, 
and Frenelt «bb6. ^c, 



tlm tlil^ of Abbtt mori^ (in^i^itlly m\ t\w niiihiiti til' 
Altmttndrln i whkh oy^diiontd the pttittle mi ^Iv^ Itlni 

Iltl6 whl^h lie bore belbre ihe Itl«h0|i (if IUim(<i— A'm 

AfMiON. 

by MIfirimw t(i b« a emifrAetlon of ♦♦A(bf««nt»r a 
|mff Mf (Ir^M, (k^n^UMpr'n Dkthnary* 



AflMW-COAIN 01'' AUM«. 

TlttJiit^ iitiirkd fif hottMur Ari^ i^Albd ArittMi (Vottt tlt^Ji 
briit^ |irb)i)i|mlly aihI \\m wmim by titilUAry mi^ti aI wai* 
Ami tuurtmmtiHtMi whii hAd tbt^m (^t)^iAvr)di (^mboMHti 
(11* dtipb*tmt (iH ithl(ihU« tAr^t^tr^i bAtttt^rr^, <ir (iMi^r itmf^ 
(JaI biMfiMifttitttiii. *V\wy Art) aUo m\M **(*(iAt> of 
ArmM" (V(im Ih^ intNlMtii oC Ib^ AtU'lrttU (^mbtMbMtt|$ 
\\\p\n m\ i\\p riiAM i\wy wor^ ov^r tbt^b AriniHi Anbi^rAMt 
(bi Ml \\\U Awy*--^hmij/n llprntdf//, 



T() nAt.K OH liAUt<f4 ANY I*I4HN0N. 

tlAlk) A \\U\p plt}()(i (if tsfiiuhd bi AfAbtii IaikI wbirb tiy 
ittlp((^bAiiyti tbtt |ibH(||b fill|i|i()ib (ivtifi mi tbAt U in mi 
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ploughed at all : hence << to balk/* to pass over or by 
one, — English Dictionary ^ 1663. 



BARBARIAN. 

In antiquity, a name given by the ancient Greeks to 
all those who were not of their own country, or who 
did not speak the Greek language, or who did not 
speak it so well as themselves. 

In which sense> the word signified with them no 
more than foreigner, and did not carry that odium 
with it which it does now. Strabo derives the word 
Ba^opo; from Ba/)Ca^((E'sr, balbutircy because foreigners 
coming to Athens used to stammer, or speak coarsely ; 
others derive it from Bap^ap—SL word that foreigners 
frequently stumbled on, which yet had no meaning. 



BEACON. 

This word takes its name from the Saxon becniauy 
to call by signs ; whence also, it is presumed, our En- 
glish word beckon. 

Before the time of Edward III., signals were made 
by firing great stacks of wood ; but in the eleventh of 
his reign, it was first ordered that this species of alarm 
should be made by pitch pots placed on standards, or 
elevated spots, within due distances of one another. — 
Pennanfs Chester to London, 
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BIGOT. 

A person obstinately and perversely wedded to some 
opinion or practice, particularly of a religious nature : 
Camden, perhaps, has hit upon the true original of the 
word. He relates that when Jlollo, Duke of Normandy^ 
received Gisla^ the daughter of Charles the FooliA, in 
marriage, together with the investiture of that duke- 
dom, he would not submit to kiss Charles's foot ; and 
when his friends urged him by all means to comply 
with that ceremony, he made answer in the Engliflh 
tongue, " N6 se by God," i. e. " not so by God." Upon 
which the king and his courtiers deriding him^ and 
corruptly repeating his answer, called him bi-got ; from 
whence the Normans were called, bigodi, and bigots. 
— Encyclopedia, 



BLACK GUARD. 

BUick guard — (See Johnson, &c.) ; a term said to be 
derived from a number of dirty, tattered, and roguish 
boys, who attended at the Horse-guards, and Parade 
in St. James's Park, to black the boots and shoes of 
the soldiers, or to do any other dirty offices. These, 
from their constant attendance about the time of guard 
mounting, were nick named the Black Guards. — Dic- 
tionary of Vulgar Tongue f 1 788. 
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BOOK. 



Imk (Gbcf) of trees; wlmiff. ksm oT 
m book. The kaici of trees «e tfS 
D^ weni noDOBs of fnntt Aooot 
of AlC9DHMer vhe GRot, paper nst D^pHi to 



lAoMBi iiirfJwriWry. 1807. 



ih i fW io its icui i ljij. Lidbe 

MCB* A UQtMg WMulcrtp SO¥ij 
of tine to sjgBifj riwlii ; 
Ifirrr iIm^Mi nf 



AMIsbis. LidpnibalAjfroBits 
tttfceiopu OU 




i4iO QtfMieui oi&iitvATioiri. 

Homo derive it (W)m a Aill glAMi (brmerly drAnk to 
the licmhli of the Popa-^Au bon pire.'^Dhhnafy 
Vnlgfif ToHgHtt 11WI. 



Cundidaig^ «. camMtUuit Latltii made wlitte i diote 
wbo ufferod tl&emielvoi to be elected into miy j^lace 
muong tlie Uomatii» wearing white gmtnentii in order 
to dlatlngulstt tlieni (Vom the rest of the crowd.— 

CAMIIIICU, OR CAMlttttRKl). 

Ctt»ieer*di (Vom the I'rench cnatiiet dlilmndedi di»- 
chnrgnd ( thiii word did not originally ffnean dliichargcd 
with Igiwndnyi an If now generally docs, [t ti now 
written oanMcredf which han oauHcd an opinion that Ir 
had Home relation to cash or money. — C7ro#(?*« Eng- 

( IIANCIUi. 

1'he third part (lor the ancient (*hurch was divided 
into three parts) was fiffAat separated fVom the re»t of 
the trhnrch by neat rails, («allcd (unccHi t whence our 
Knglish word (*lmnccl» to denote the part of the churt*h 
to this day. Into this part none might pass but such as 
were in holy orders* tmleis It were the (I reck empcrori* 
to make olfcrings.^-C/ntVf Primidvt^ ChrUlinnily* 



fiMli«r« The w«)rd l» ffVom tli« FVeneh i^firrfmirtMit^ 
whtfA M[««^«i|[« d«Hv«« flf^iit (h^^df^ Ik klHtl of teillMif 

Aii4«ilu«ift% thi$ iiho«miikt»ri of* tionrton nrg (mmt^p^* 
rturf u«Ml»r lh« vMmo of tK« Com|Hioy of ConlwtUotNiii 

(1oiiM% #« [m^^ HhXi t] MO i?ttlMi (trmtfdioir to 
«mo^ b«eiiu«e dM imell t^n^mblen the Itmith of tntwi i 
bttl^ AtHSoniiog 10 olh^hi, b<^tHiiiie tti growing In fmiwft 
ipoundu nrnkei tl ofton nte«l » row*« llpiui»i/f/rff^*tf M«« 

The comptirUon of ImntAn lifb to thi^ humttig mA 
going out or tl \m\\) wab fhmilitir with tiotin tnithom, tin 
we know by the temu w»Hf*« rlpt'ttpHi* l*Uitttrt*h cit» 
plains llm origin of ititi^ nietAphor thus i th^ nnolc^niii 
m^t eKilngniAlml thi^tr lAmtin* Inu utttn^h^tt ih^tn io 
go oul of tfteir own m^oortl^lfml Ipi, hy tbt* tttst t*rttt*k1^ ! 
hme^ ft lump jnut nbouf fo c^tplrt* wrt« j^tttrt tf^in^fiih^^ 
to t*«iio to emt^kfe. It^nt^t*, trt«?tttphortcttlly, pprnonn Ott 
the vtirgo of th^ gmvc wcro m\W{\ tl^oi^plt niw.— -♦%** 

I. ^ 
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l)KED-l>OLL-.INDRNTUnS. 

A deed may either be An indenture or deed-poll. Tho 
former derives iti name from being indented or out in 
an uneven manneri lo at to tally with the oounterpartii 
of whioh there ought to be as many at there are parties t 
the latter, or deed-poll^ of which there Is one part onlyi 
Is so oalled from its being polled or shaved even.— AfoM^ 
if^ofn^i Commercial Diciionaryt 1B08. 

DKVIL. 

Devil Is a contraction of the two primitive words the 
and evili (Tml / d being notoriously often used for M. 
It is antithecal to the word God, whioh is itself a con- 
traction of good. To derive it from SiojSoXni calumny, 
as Dr. South nnd others Imvo done, is an inadmisaible 
violence to the sense. Calumny is undoubtedly part of 
the devil's character, but would hardly give him tho 
name.— Cfe/rt«rf'i «* IVai^ to Thingi by Word$;* *c. 



DIUOK. 

Soul-mass, or a certain service celebrated for the 
deadt so called, not (as some have supposed) frtim 
dirigo^ because the prayers are directed unto Ood (for 
so are others) ( but from a special prayer in that service, 
beginning with «* DirigB no4 Domine.''—Engluh Dicn 
tioHatyt 1608. 
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DUN. 
Some frbdy dunk it comes from Uie Frendi, where 
4amma unifies gire me, im{d jii^ m demand fat some- 
tyBgdiie;battlietnieor%m<rf' this eiqiression owes its 
bMi to one Joe Dmi, m fimioas bailiff ^ tlie town erf* 
Tiwwiinj so extrem^ active^ and so dextenms at tlie 
■■naj^ i i n mt of his roi^ businessy that it became a 
pfofcrfa^ idien a man refused to paj his ddits, to say 
** whj don't 700 Dmi him?^ that is^ '^ why don't you 
send IHm to anest him ?^ Hence it grew into a custom^ 
and is now as iM as since the days of Henry VIL— . 



Don was also the general name for the hangman, 
diat of JadL Ketdi.'-[Refer to index of Mis- 
cnaxAVEA fiir « Jad^ Ketdi"]. 

In Bidei's Kctionary, dmi is stated to be derived 
fron dtamm^ Sar,, dmrnar^ IsL, to drander ; to demand 
s ddc widi TrfifinpucCy Ac» 



FUNERAL. 

AD fimerals used anciently to be solemnised in the 
■i^ii-lime widi tordiesy that they miglit not fidl in the 
wmy of magistntes and priests, who were soppoeed to 
be miated by seeing a corpse, so that they could not 



or tqien» originally made of smaD ropes or 

Is 8 
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conlHi covered with wax or ullow, 6tc,^^Adam\i Romtin 
AniiqHiim^ 1807. 

Dupr^f afVer giving innumerable tnitancei to «hew 
that the papists have borrowed all| or nearly all* of 
their ceremonies, fVom the pagan superstitious rites, 
proceeds thus t— ** It is much the same with the flineral 
ceremonies. In the church of Romei although they 
be perftirmetl by daylight, they nevertheless carry 
lighted flambeaux to their burials, in imitation of the 
heathens, as Polidore Virgil owns. To honour the 
fUneral pomp, salth he, of kings and nobles, the 
people walk betbre the cor|)se with lighted torches; 
AS Virgil says of that of IHillantus, luc^ vin l^mgo 
6rtUHi Jtammamm / that is to say, the street is lighted 
by a long train of (trc. And It Is Inftillibly IVom thence 
that thr snnto is prnoliscd In our ceremonies. And 
even the Latin word ^/?/MM.f, which slgnifleth the i*om- 
pany of a burial, s Ik dorivod (h}\\\ ^f^tnaht signttying 
a torch, because they always buried with (landteattx. 
as Hcrvius observes in the Sixth Knrld.*' — Duprf^ 
Romixh Vsngfjt^ 1740. 



This general term comprehends whatever is the sub- 
Jectof* trade in the most extensive sense. Uy the word 
goodn Is meant all tlie several sorts, whctlier of manu- 
lectures or itroducts, that the greatest dealer iu die 
world can be supposed to trade hi. It is a conlraoiioii, 
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afler the Dutch manner, of die words ** good things/' 
things of use and convenience, or deHgbt and tocy, 
upon which one man sets a value in proportion as they 
are wanted or sought after by others. 

For example : in retailing^ we say ; such a shop is 
wdl fiimiifaed with all sorts of goods ; in the whole- 
sftle trade, such a dealer has his warehouse well filled 
with goods; in housekeeping, all the furniture of a 
house are called the goods, or the household goods ; 
in merchandizing, such a ship was laden with bale 
goods; and in the East-India ships, afler the bulky 
goodf (for lo they call the pepper^ saltpetre, red earth, 
tea» aad such like) are taken out, it is said the rest df 
die loading was made up with piece-goods.*-* Ummttui 
Magame^ 1747. 

HARLEQUIN. 

In the drama, a standing character in pantomimical 
entertainmentSc In the Italian comedy, harlequin is 
the buffoon. The term took its rise from a famous 
Italian cpmedian, who came to Paris, under Henry III. ; 
and who frequenting the house of M. D'Harlay, his 
companions called him Harlequino, meaning Little 
JitaxlBLj^-^Pocket Encyclopedia^ 1802. 

HERRING. 

The name is derived from the German herey ati 
amy; in idlusicai to the countless' nuni^ers wkkh 

L 4 
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dompoie the vhoali or bodiei in which they iwim. 
mm Pocket Encyclopedia. 



HURRICANES. 

Hurricenet nro lo called from the Indian word Aiirica» 
which ligniflei the devil.— .Hii/ory <if Jamaiea^ If 40, 
page¥i. 



IGNOMINY. 

Ignominia was no more than a public iliame which 
the offending penon underwentf either by virtue of 
the praDtor'i edict, or more commonly by the order of 
the cenior: thii punishment, beiidet the fcandal, 
toolc away fVom the party on whom it was inflicted the 
privilege of bearing any ofKce, and almost all other 
liberties of a Roman citizen.— ^fnn^*i ArUtquUies. 



ISABELLA COLOUR. 

A colour resembling that of dirty linen. It is said 
to have reeeiyed its name from Isabella, Infanta of 
Spain, who, when Ostend was besieged by the 
Spaniards under the command of Spinolas, mode m 
solemn vow not to change her linen till it should be 
taken ; but the city holding out longer than her linen 
held clean, the Spaniards, who were acquainted with 
her vow, instead of calling it dirty, named it Isabeila'a 
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linpTgd it in honoor of tfadr 



LIFEGUAKD. 

Z^^^Hcn^— <Dlltd^ Ijfe-giisnl), the gond of the 
tody : fiir /^/^ in Dntdi, agnifiei bodj. In Fteach, 
^ktj cdi it garde du corptf which has die 
^BUmmts Dktwmmr^ 1681. 



lfw(fiMi d^Frendi mmer, todmagt), aldndof 
hsvlEinfe w inlc ied, or kept wImb they 



to WfaiichaD look denoodnmioD, dMt 
heen mciendj fidl of nneiy whene the 
kepi^^BiomMrs Dktiommr^ 168L 



mLLEHER OR MILLIHEB. 

Oftniiwofdy ddbciit etjnmtoppt hue been gif^en. 
demed finooi die Ffcnch ; iar, dnoui^ 
firtafitj, die Ficnch cannot tM^tm the 
Tf ouMinite tnan ow tbe i m iiwinftTHhHt mot* 
de dawHtdes- Ncidier it it derived 
die Lov-Dntcfa laogaaffCf dbe great but ncg- 
of die Ai^b-SnoDs §ar SeweD, 
in hv Dicdoaary Eaglidi and Dotdi 1718, 
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milliner to be <<«a kraamar van lint an oiulere 
optonlidoni Franic^ha kraamer \" that iii <* a pedlar 
who sells ribbons and other trimmings and ornaments 
«-« Freneh pedlar." 

Littletoni in his English and Latin Dictionary pub- 
lished in lOTTi defines mlUenari *' a Jaek-o^all-livideai" 
f, i, mlUenariusi or milla merelum venditor, that Is, 
<< one who sells a thousand difbrent sorts of things.'* 
This etymology seems ihneifUl i but if he rightly under* 
stood the vulgar meaning of the word mlllener in his 
time, we must hold that it then implied what is now 
termed << a haberdasher of small wares T one who dealt 
in varipus articles of petty merehandiae, and who did 
not make up the goods which he sold. 

Before Littleton's time, however* a somewhat nicer 
cbaraelerisiie than seems compatible with Ids noUoni 
appears to have belonged to them t for fibakspeare* in 
his Henry IV., makes Hotspur, when complaining of 
the daintiness of a courtier, say, 

** Ho WAV pttrl'umiid liko « miUtttitMrt" 

The ibet seems to be, that there were milleners of 
sevoral kinds i as horse-miUeners (fbr so those persons 
were called who make ornaments of coloured worsted 
ibr horses) \ haberdashers of small wares, the milleners 
of Littleton ; and milliners such as those now peon- 
liarly known by that name, whether male or female, 
and to whom 8hakspeare's allusion seems most ap« 
propriate. 
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Lastly, Dr. JoitmMon in his Dictionary drives the 
word from Milaner* an inhabitant of Milan, from 
whence people of this profession first came-*«8 a Lon>- 
bard is a banker. — Encyclopedia. 



NEGUS. 

Negus is supposed to have been brought into fashion 
by^ and taken its denomination from, Francis Negiis» 
Esq., who was conunisaioner for executii^ the office of 

« * 

Master of the Horse, during the reign of George I. — 
Gentleman s MagazinSy 1788. 



PAMPHLET. 

Written by Caxton paur^kt^ from par un JUet^ Fr» 
by a thread«^a small book not stitched..^i2ufer'« Dio 
tUmary, 

Pamphlet, The press now (that is, soon after the 
marriage of Philip of Spain with our Mary) teemed 
besides with light performances on heavy topics. I 
question whether small books, fastened par un filets and 
aiice frxHn thence called pamphlets, were known before 
this occasion. — PioxzTs Retrospection, 



PAPA. 

Stephen Pasquier, in his << Rechercbes de la France," 
observes that the word Pa Pa, i. e, the Pope, comei^ 



10(\ eumoyi oisutvArsoiiii 

A>§m mi olU eontrMlten of paler ptttri»» written thu«i 
fm fm^ M we have ll in many aneient eeini. Others lay 
tl wa« eontraeted ft^m pater patriareliarumf /}/eiiNl'« 

PDAL. 

tt ii needie§« td iiay» the original une of belli In 
ehurehes wai lolely Ibr the purpoie of oalllng people 
thither i henee the word peal U derived (Vom the Preneh 
npfiidifi to m\\*^Qmikmm*i M^Mlnut ITITi 

PKN. 

The word pen^ now uged (br the Inntrument we write 
wlthi l« no other than the Latin j^nn^i whieh «lgnllle« 
the r|nlll or hartl (bather of any bird i and l« a vtsty 
imper word fbr It, bet'aune our peni are now made of 
Mudi quillit) whieh were fbrmerly made of reedHi— 

PKTrv.ii'adOfitt. 

A Utile dirty attorney, (kiu U li derived IVotii the 
French wordM iwiii vuga^i of gmall oredlti or little 
reputation. »*fi/(*^/r>Hrt^y Valgtir Totigmt ITBHi 

Amontt tite Homan« (Mpeaklng of thene who wished 
to evade beeoming «oldter»)) some mi oft* their thumbs 
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or fiagen to render diem unfit for aerfioe: henoepo^ 
filer /rsaoypokrooiis^ — Adam^sRamamAwiifMities^lBOl, 



POOP AND PROW. 

Prowu^ tlie prow or fore-party and p Mppis, the stem 
Und pot of a Roman dup.— ifdisM i Ramam AwU' 
1807. 



PUNCH, MR. ; OK MR. PUNCHENELLO. 

Some dunk diat ^ Fumcfa" was die ordinal name of 
that fooedoos prince of puppets Mr. Poncfa, as he is 
sdwi^ ny r esc p t ed widi a werj prominent bdlj: 
dw o g h die common opinion is, that bodi die name and 
tjiaiarlfff were taken from a cdebrated Italian oome- 
^an, called Pcdichenel k w — IXeti(mary Vu^ar Timgae. 



QUAK£RS 

Received this denomination in die jear 1650, from 
Gcrvas Bcnnff, Esq., a jiutioeof peace in Derfaj, partly 
on acpount of die conTuIsive agitation and nhaking of 
the bodj widi which diediaoourKSof diis people were 
attended, and pardj on account of the eshor- 
a d drea s e d to his Migestj h j Fox and his com- 
wfao, when diey were called before him, de- 
him, widi a loud voice and vehement emotion of 
bodj, to ^trendile at die word of die Lord."— jBrif»4 
1765. 



16S CVMMOVB DSaiVATIONft. 

QUANOART. 

A man ii laid to be in a quandary, when he i« in a 
itudy or doubt what to do^ or when to act what he 
hath in thought ; and it ii coniactured to come from 
^uando ara — for that, in the time of heatheniim^ 
people would a»k» quando ara ? « when ihall the aacri- 
fice be made ?" or» <* when will the altar be ready ?" 
Others derive it from the Frcncli qu*en diray-je ? i. e. 
** what ihall I say on it ?*' — Blount' t Dictionary^ 168 L 



UOMANCK. 

Crcscinbeni, reciting the several opinions respecting 
the word Jlomanxot derivcH it from the word Roma, 
and telU us that it meatiM tliat vulgar idiom which, 
with colonicM of RoiiiunH, puHscd into Provence 
and elsewhere, and was esteemed even by the bar- 
barians who inhabited thoKC kingdoniH, and called 
Homono, and llomanzo : and In this they wrote the acts 
and achievements of knights ; which writings were 
therefore styled romanzi, or romances. The terml* 
nation was most probably confonnable to the use of 
the language of the country into which it was intro- 
duced, the radical word being one and the same. — New 
Annual lUgiMter, p. 115, 17H0. 

The subjects of these romances were the cnisades 
of the Kuropean CliriHtians aguintft the Saracens of 
Asia and Africa. — Nov Annual lie frisfcTf p. 126, 17H0. 
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SALARY. 

Satairr^ Fr., a •orv«iit*i iiti|H)tid, or wagcNt lo 
cftll<Ml| ai Vtiny iaith» from aat^ Lnt. unit — both boing 
ftliko neccwMj.^PhUttpt, 1071, «nd Calra, 1708. 

r 

6AUNTKUr.Ii. 

Ho («lohnion) mIU dmt tlio verb Miiintrr ctuno 
originally fVom »VaJff^<s7V*rr<r, the Holy Lmul; for 
tlmt, in cnuading tinicii, whon a fellow wun found 
loitering about» tnmblo or unwilling to givo account 
of himvclf ttiul hill driilgni, if mkcKl whither he wan 
goingi tho uiual reply wa«i d la SmtitC'lWrf: and 
flrom that cauiiOi people who lingured about a houiie» 
troipMiiing u|)on that honpitality which in mich dayii 
waa with difficulty roAiiied» were called, by corruption, 
Sainic^Terrtri and Hauntoreri.— /Voe«r« Sjfnommt/t 
1704. 



StR-LOlN-MUU-LOtN. 

Surloin is, 1 conceive (if not knightetl by King 
J »hii m t, an in reported), (^onipoiuided of ihe I'Vench .tur, 
upon, aiul tlie Kngliiih hhtt for the miko of euphony. 
In proof of thin, tho piece of beef lo called grown 
on the loin and liehind the umall ribi of the aninud. 
^•^Gtnilemmi^M ^fap;aMhlr^ 17H4<. 

Tho vtory of the knighting, un there in not nuich 
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reason in it, may here, perhapi, with great propriety 
follow in rhyme : 

Ai once rftuming from tbe cbae^, 
Tiie Mcond Cbarlai , tbe nunry king— 

The glorim of wboie Mcred niee— 
Tb« muM ibftU •▼er love to ting i 

Now wearied with tbe iport be loved, 
And fkint witb toil, and faint witb beat. 

Dejected looked, and ilowly moved, 
And longed to rest, and longed to eat : 

Sudden before bis wandering eyea, 

A banquet unexpected ttood ; 
The monarch gaxed witb glad i urprite, 

And 'gan to taite tbe welcome food. 

I'roud of bif loved, biv royal guest, 

Thti noble host, a gallant lord, 
Witb various dainties graced bis feast. 

And gay profusion crowned tbe board. 

But high above tbe rest appeared 

Tbe bung'ring Britons* old relief ; 
Ita mighty bulk exalting reared 

Tbe yet unbonoured loin of beef. 

Witb ravished eye the king beheld. 

Eat as be ne'er had eat before; 
Too soon the rage of hunger quelled. 

And grieved that be could eat no more. 

But soon, with mighty spirits gay. 
Such as from beef alone could spring. 

The mighty pleasure to repay. 

Aloud proclaimed tbe enraptured king t 
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« Beduufcr 

As mj defigbl be tfcj jost fiuoe ; 
Tl^ pniKs every toa^ne repceC, 

And jBT eternal grace tbj 



Heaid, iMd drev fiie rawal swofd ; 



Sir Loim r* with. acdamatioBi raaicd. 
And (listuii echoes caoghi die sovimL 

AieuA JUbgecnr, 1745. 



TAWDRY. 

Tmmiry. (See Johnaon, &c.) Garah, gaudy, widi 
lofir or sUrii^ and discordant colours: a term said 
to be derired firom the shnne and altar of St. Audrej 
(an Isle of Ely aainteaB)» whidi for finery exceeded aU 
odiers thereabouts^ so as to become proferbial ; whence 
anj finenh catt ed man or wooian was said to be all St. 
Aadicj, and, by contraction, all tawdry.^-DkfMffijf 



TERMAGANT 



Signilifi an outrageous scold, from Termagantes, a 
cmei Pigan, fiirmeriy represented in drrers shows 



and eitfgftaii i m ents, where, being dresaed k im 
m loBg cfcuhes, he was mistaken fiy a furious 

M 
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TIPSTAFF, 

• 

Ii one of the wanlen of the Fleet'i men, that at- 
tend! the king*i courtf» with a painted itaff, for the 
taking luch into cuitody a« are committed by the 
court I and to attend luch priionen af go at large 
by licenie. They are alio called tlpntavei that attend 
the judgei with a kind of rod tipt with silver, and 
take into their chaige all prisonen, either committed 
or turned over at the judge'i chamber-— Mon^'iLatu 
InterprrteTf 1672. 

USHER. 

Literally a dooriceeper. It ii a fdie pronunciation 
of the fVench huitsieri from huis^ a door. In Britain, 
other 18 the name given to leveral public ofRcerl, in 
which lenf e it seemi to be synonymous with Serjeant. 
These ushers are in waiting, to introduce strangers, and 
execute orders, as those of taking offenders into 
custody. Usher is also used as the denomination of 
assistant to a schoolmaster, where it seems to refer 
to his office of introducing the scholars to learning — 
P&cket Encyclopedia, hy Kendal. 



VESTRY. 

, Veitry. (See Johnson, &o.) A part of a church 
or chapel, founded fbr keeping the church vestments 
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and where the prieit about to 
to anke hiaudf ready, putting on Iub nunuterial 



VOLUME. 

IW ftnaiMii oaaunonl J wrote ool j on one aide of 
die paper or fiaiclu nent, and dwa js joined one iheet 
ta dK end of aEBodMT tin tliej finidied what tfaej had 

railed it up on a c jCn dcr or alaff : 
a ^ohune or oeralL — Mat 9 
1907. 



WHIST! 



in SUbpore't « Tenpert,** net i. aoew ^^ 



iao» mei tfnt word in the 
on the MonuB^ of Clriit*t NaM^/ 



henoe, doobdeai^ the 
nt cards took iu nan ww 6nni its 
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WINDOW 

li yet provincially denominated « windor/' ih 
Lancaihire, Ac; wind-door, or a paiiage for the 
wind or air, as the other paiiage for the people was 
peculiarly called « the doof:*^1VhUaker's Hutory of 
Munchesterp 177S. 

WI8£-AC£R— PHYSICIAN. 

tViiC'deert or rather tvise^acher ; therci ii lo Jocular 
a derivation and explanation of thli word, in Clet. Way, 
p. 8i, that it deiervei to be tranicribed again, fVom 
the article Phyiician, which, he layi, << doei not 
derive i Ov^if, naiura ;" which ii too quaint a deriva 
tion, too much out of nature, for the limplicity of 
thoie ancient timei, in which the word phyiician wa« 
uied ; you have it in the very old French fhrce of 
Patetim tvy»*ake for fhyi'aohe)^ signifying one 
■killed in aches, pains, and distempers ; but still it is 
Greek, from Ax»> dolor, pain ; so that physician is 
literally a toyi-aif , or wise-acher, after all. — Lemon's 
Dhtitmary^ 178S. 
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by little and little, and boupded on the north by the 
Severn, on the south by the British Ocean, and on the 
west by St. George's Channel. It was formerly inha- 
bited by those iBri^ns ,call84 ^e D^monii; which 
name was most probably derived from the inexhausti- 
ble mines of tin found m those parts (of ^tin a hill, and 
tnoina mines). Cornwall was called by those remains 
of the Britons, tti/led by Marianus Scotus *^ Western 
Britons," Eeman, as lessening by degrees like a horn, 
and on every side running oat into promontories, like 
so many hprns. In the times of the Saxon wars, when 
a great number of the Britons retreated into this county 
for shdter, the Saxcm conqueror, who called ibreigneny 
and every thing that was strange, Ukalyhy named die 
inhabitants of this part Copn-pealef . Hence arose the 
name Comwallia^ and in later writers Comubia. 

This is the first part of the island of Britain men- 
tioned by any authors ; and by some it is supposed that 
the name Britannia, or Prythania, was given to this 
western country by the Phoenicians or Tyriansy who 
carried on an extensive trade with tiie natives long 
before the arrival of Julius Caesar, as many monnmenta 
now extant sufficiently testify. 

Numerous other authors, among whom may be 
mentioned Neimius, Jeffrey of Monmouth, and all the 
monkish writers, have derived its name fh>m the giant 
Corineus, upon whom Brute die Trojan bestoivsed diat 
port of the island; and, in pfoof> adduce thefeUofriiig 
ancicttt distich : 
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Falmouth, like many other towns in England, de- 
rives its name from a river ; the Folly Foley or as it was 
anciently written Valcy at the mouth of which it isboilti 
It has been eulogized by Michael Drayton in the foK 
lowing lines : 

« Here Vale, a lively flood, her nobler name that gives 
To Falmouth, and by whom it famous ever lives; 
Whose entrance is from sea so intricately wound. 
Her haven's angled so about her harbours sound. 
That in her quiet bay a hundred ships may ride, 
Tet not the tallest mast be of the tall'st descry*d.** 

Falmouth is celebrated for its harbour, and the 
security it affords to the shipping from the high lands 
environing it is equal to that obtained in any port in 
the kingdom. The harbour is guarded at its entrance 
by the two castles of St. Mawes and Pendennis, cele- 
brated, by a poet who lived in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the following lines : 

<< High on a craggy rock Pendennis stands. 
And with his hundred guns the port commands ; 
While strong St. Maudit answo^ him below, 
Where Falmouth sands the spacious harbour show.** 

Pendennis Castle in the reign of Charles I. was gar- 
risoned by the King, and held out against the Pariia^ 
ment Army a considerable time; but was at last taken 
by General Fairfax. This castle, as well as that of 
St Mawes, was originally built by Henry VIII., and 
consists wholly of granite. It was strengthened and 
^nlai^ed by Queen Elizabeth, and has undergone 
numerous alterations and repairs. The fortress is 
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pmudly exttllml oil A itirk upwurtU of 900 dn^i Above 
tli« tim^ Ahdi fVom iu devaicit »itUAtion, tiAi a cH)inplot« 
command ovei" tho entmimo oF the imrhour. 

Tho CAitle of 8t. Mttwei ii opponito to Pc^ndotinii 
CA«il«i but very InfbHor, both tii nine Atid iituatioiii 
tho woricA bdng eomplotc^Iy coiiiitmiid«tl by a hlli which 
ri#^8 tmmeillAtely bohtiid tt. 

Pknkanck Ia ihui derived, AccortUng to the leArtied 
CAitideii I ^'^ Pi^i^mm^ i» e. trt^N^ «rt6N/i\ the head of tho 
iAndi«'* 

'< l^itMitjr/* Myt D^ HoIIaiuI, in hi« Addttioti* to 
CAttidetii iOOOi «« our Author (CAmdeti) interi^reti < head 
t^ the iAndi.* But the true eotiitruetioti of the word 
ift the heAd of the iAitit \ Ami that thii Ii the right nAitie 
iippeAr« flrom the Armi of the towtii Ht. John UApti«t*i 
head in a ohArger^ If thl« did not put it beyond aU 
^iipute^ w^ might ImAgtne the origiiiAl UAme to hAve 
been IH»N«ttt)tt«) whteh iignifles the heAd of the ohAnnel, 
And Agree« very weii with the nature of the plAoe.** 

l^nttAnce waa entirely deitrtiyf d by the SpAnlAnU in 
IdOd) whO) in fbur gAlleyn, iurptlied thin pArt of the 
tsoAAt) And burnt And rAVAgetl the ndjAoent country \ 
but il WAi AfterwArtU rebuilt) And mAde one of th« 
i^nAge I6wtti. 

PMKHf H i« An Ancient corporAtton town, iituAte on 
A hill) At A ilttte dbtAuce tVom the «ieA| weitWArd of 
Falmouth hArbouri ThU town, like niAuy otluHi in thl» 
pAH of BritAlni tAke« lt« name fVont it« »ituAtion« In 
thU county tliero Are niAuy lii||i cliffiii where it i« »up» 
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pned the I%fleiJ.«aiit landed, which are, fiom tbaa^ 
calkd P«iu to thk day. Thus are accounted for, the 
names of many places so peculiar to this pact of th^ 
islaiid: as Pmroae^ PesgacsiGk, Penwarroo, P&ai&i' 
JUS, Penrock, &c. ¥^hether this country was colooiaed 
by the PhcenidaM or not, is an argument upon which 
we cannot enter. Certain it is, however, thatdie mg^ 
aifieatiow of pm is a head, elevation, mountain, idiidi 
will auflkiently answer our purpose in the etjnndogy of 
this place : and, as to Penaance, we are confidently of 
opinion, that tho head of the sspds or channd, not the 
Iwad of the aaint, is the real derivation. 

The following Wst/wiral foet connected with dus 
town, and recorded either by Carew, Borlasa^ or By* 
joer, iofficieBtly proves that jdajrers havc^ at kost tm 
one occasion, contiibuted to the national good ; . 

About the year 1587, when the Spanish Armada was 
hoTering on the coast, a company of stroUera wcie 
performing a dramatic piece called Sampson, in a ban 
at Penryn. During the performance, some ^aaish 
men-ofi-war having suddeoly landed a body of ine» 
from their boats, they were in. full and silent naidi (ia 
the dark), with design to surprise, plunder,and bum Ae 
town ; when, fortunately for the inhabitants, just at diat 
very instant the players in the town, having let Samp- 
son loose to fall on the Philistines, the sound of dmms 
and trumpets, and the tremoidous shout set up by tiie 
spectators, being heard by the Spanish detachmanj^ 
they apprehended that d|e townsmen ware coiniiig down 
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upon them in great ibroe^'audy overcome with the fy^ 
io^vesttODS of th^ paatG, .the invaders turned t^, ^n4 
pcnynpened back precipitately to their ehipa. 

Tl^e people o£ PeniyM had an annual prooepakw in 
€9pinemoiatjon of thi# tig^ service^ derived ^k:^^ 
dentally from a dramatic performance. 

j&A^sT AKD Wsi^ Loo ^e 6ep<Mr^te4 ^ram iDg^ 
^^1^0 ^;§Si^kni)ig^ of 6^[fi^firfi^ 4^ef^]mft 
Loo or l^PWy fFhfnce tb#k sames ere ^i/^medrrrJJitff 
^nnm qf ^n^^^ i;kn4 W¥k9r 17&9, 

Tbp WW L99 ppf9Pf it^flf ii pafM^e ]«0 tbfi ««ii 
l]|)9ii 1)^ ^4H^ a^ ils HiPf)^ jiompiiiDioete^ 'm mwi 
t^ 4I1WI jUllde 0wp^ jo^]^ ta09lt;ker hy « M^n? hri^^i 

They are ancient boroughs and corporations^ f^ re^ 
p^s^ei^^mp ia»e|iriieirB to Parliancieptf The ma<iprs of 
]^h |^9)oig^%mpiiy to ^9 npbl^ faioily iof Cpurtn^^ 
but are now annexed to the Du^y of Cprnwi|]J^ G119I 
;^i(|4iflape of grept iNEit^q^ity, hut 13 opw 1^ leJ^pth 
of short, iq)im>w» dir^ alleys ; and W#st LoP 09¥isi;Hf 
pfMpiliy Qf 4 loQg slre<^ ^irvegul^r bouse^t cv^eping 
1^1 A# W# 0^9 IM* The |^[)p^r||Qce of both tpn^^ 
IWVffifr, unpifded a^ they ^r^ wjib very st^fp high 

hjHiy ihf fid^s of wh^ ire cq^^v^ m(h gfMrdea« hung^ 

ii^ orer one another, and Iv^^p th)PP^ wbiob fiff 
iieii iJthlir ftiffgi^ CQ^ta|^t is r^m^rJIiAhly pic- 
turesque. The inhabitant! ^ h9th tW»i iW ^^flj 
mviNvNi Nr tb9 pileh^id fisheiy, 
if. AoTM is n v»ry anoi^ lomii 9l4 WM PQHW » 
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plAP^ of ^onild^mbl^ trnd^i byf him long sin^ fhllmi 
tp ilppAjTf Par Jill mm^ w^ p»n find no ifttlifliPlorjf 
d^rlvAlion i bul th^ro pah bp linlo donbt lhA( ll wm 
AHuiimpd fW)m somp rpligioui ppnon of tho immo luim^ 
(Komp wy Hi, AwiilPi), who llvod dlhw In Iho fown Of 
Up vlcJinHy. 

Tnyno^ Aooordlnn to pvpry Anthorifyi Ih no PuRod 
bppAMiio \t PoniiiUPd chiefly of throo itfootii whioh Iho 
Corniih word tru^ru signifloii. In thin lown it A 
spAPiouH pid ohnrohi not infi^Hor to Any in tho oounty 
ibr im gothio Arohir^otnro. Tho lord wArdon of Iho 
itAnnArioii holdi hifi pArliAmont h^rot MAny plooo« of 
Anoi^nt lofiPriptionHi brAM poinii Aot hAvo boon (bond 
in tl)o noighbonrhoodi but so dolbood Ai to bo lOAfOoly 
logiblo. 

MianAsrov, MAnAvroir, or Maakist Jpw. a moon 
town in CornwAlli HPAt^d on a dAngoroui Arm of tho 
iiOA PAllod Mount's UAy. 

In tho twelfth oontury horo was a mArkoti grAOtod to 
tho roligioui houso upon tho mount (Ht« MtphAol'i), 
hold on tho Thur^doy of ovory wook, It was donoml* 
notod Marghft^ gout a nAmo signifying ThursdAy mAf« 
kot. Tho flows oro sold to hovo imposod tho prosont 
nomo of M Aro^ioni or tho morkot of iSioni Tho mwiot 
la now hold on HAturdoys, 

Nt, Ivias, — Oonoorning tho dorlvAtlon of St. l¥OS, wo 
hAvo tho tbilawing Aooount i 

♦* Ht Ivott, tbimorly oollod i% Jm^ IVom Jif^t on 
Irish womon of groAt pioty who livod horo«"-^CoiiMfhi« 
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<< St. Ives was so called from a female Irish saint, 
said to have been the daughter of one of the petty 
Idpgs of that country, famous for her piety, who settled 
here about the end of the fifth century ; and at her 
shrine in the church many miracles are said to have 
been performed, and multitudes of pilgrims visited it 
fixnn a principle of devotion." — Spencers England and 
Wales. 

** St. Ivo was a Persian bishop, who, about the year 
600| travelled through England, and was so pleased 
with the town called Slepe, that he would not be tempted 
from it, but there died; /and from him that town had 
the name of St. Ives : his body was translated to Ramsy, 
and a church," &c — Dove Almanack^ 1693. 

, << St. Ives or St. Jiles (Cornwall), takes its name 
from iS^. Jihy the famous old Irish saint." — Universal 
Magazine^ 1748. 

St. Ives is situated on a bay of the same name. In 
the town there is a free grammar school founded by 
Charles I. This town is a manor of great antiquity^ 
and as such was bestowed on Hubert de Ferrers, by 
King Stephen, for his gallant behaviour at the battle of 
the Standard in 1138. 

Saltash is supposed to be a corruption of Sakesse ; 
this town was anciently called Villa d'Essey £sse*s 
town — Esse being the name of several families there- 
abouts, to this day. Villa d'Esse was at length con- 
tracted to Esse, and the word Sali was afterwards 
added, because it stands upon the sea. 
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In oonflmMMioa of t\\% nb^ve^ CamdM oiUi thb 
town B§bmn bai neilhtr h^ Hoiltndi Speneiis 
nor any other Authority that wt havo mat wiih^ ipiaki 
of iti darivation. Tha abo?a aaoouat It taken Aom m 
aaoaymoin oomribudon* lo a vary old magaaina. 

CoLVMa ATi^ffia^and* Av^, or great and liltlei are 
•o ealled by way of diitinotion i neither of diem being 
large) but one lerger than the other. Their namae are 
derived flrom a ohuroh whioh wai built here» and con* 
eeoratad to the memory of Columbat <* an ea t o e e d ing 
pioui woman and a martyr.'* 

CAMBLfonDi formerly oalled Kamblani tn the 
opinion of Leland» takei its name flrom ite being 
eituated on the river Camelt over whioh there If an 
%9iBy^/brd for pusengen. Although now of little 
conaideratk>n, it hai been a place of lome importance 
in former agof. Near this placoi it it aliened by 
Leiand and others, that tlio great Arthur waft bavBt 
A.D. 458, at Tindagiunit afterwardi called nuhgrif 
Tiniagflf or Ten^agel, whore a magnificent caitle for- 
merly itood, celebrAlod in the following lineft i— 

** Kit heui AkHni 9lH%tiH» Hthrw pimH 
Huftt tihii m#t/i<t rffiuui ^#m ckrc%tU omImi/ 
Fulmituii hk taii lurrii^ virik^ cmtrumt 
ATtfrn^Mtf tHHi(0$ium veltrtt tMr§ Corini** 

** On n ite«p rock, within s winding Im^t, 
A csMtlo Htnndii, •urrounttml by tli« ita \ 
WluMO fViHiupnt thiindar thiikM tlit trombllng hill t 
Ttfutnfifi of old 'twiit csllvd, now t'trntngpt/* 

** if it bo true," says Cnnubn, « tltAt Arthur was 
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du^um of Gaule is so termed, because the town* 
being built upon a mountain, has a steep rugged 
ascent every way. This in the British history is 
called Pen'UcheUCoity a high mountain in a wood.' 
But the situation assigned it by Ptolemy, and the 
name it has to this day, do sufficiently evince it to have 
been the ancient Uzella. — Camden s Britannia* 

Lestwithiel, a market and borough town, called 
in the British tongue. Pen- UcheUCoedi i. e. a high 
place with a wood. It is a very ancient town, and 
had a castle, where the earls of Cornwall resided 
before the Norman conquest. — Spencers England and 
Wales, 1771. 

In the course of our reading, we have met with 
several other accounts of the derivation of the name 
of this place. One of these we shall quote, as being 
more probable than the rest, and we can only leave 
our readers to judge for themselves. 

<< Lestwithiel, or Lestuthiel, Cornwall, is supposed 
to derive its name from the Cornish word LostxmthiaUy 
which signifies a lion's tail. The earl of this province 
bore the lion for his arms, and the principal strength 
of that animal being supposed to lie in his tail, and 
this town having been anciently the earl's residence, 
where his exchequer was kept, and the affairs of his 
government transacted, it is presumed to have been 
named from these facts. — History of ComtoaUy 1780. 
— Anonymous. 

Formerly, ships came as far as this town ; but the 
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WMt Saxon klngi* and a« earli wore obliged to roaide 
in their own diatrictii poatiblyi when a new one waa 
appointedi or a nUnor arrived at maturity, the Sun- 
day alter Ea«ter waa the time fixed for bit entering 
upon the office, and taking poiieinion of the ettato. 
But it may be objected, why did he wear a crown, 
with other nwrkM of regal dignity ? We aniwer, that 
long after the Conque«t, namely, in 1354^ Cornwall 
waa nuide a duchy, or tubordiuate regality, to be 
held by tl)e princei of Walei, for ever, and at their 
demiie, by the king. But few of thoae prinoei Imviag 
visited tiie county after tlie death of Edward III., and 
the people being accuatomed to thoae proceaaiona on 
the arrival of their chief, whom they conaidered aa 
their aovereign, and likewiae when hia deputy came 
annually to adniiniater juaticc, continued to keep up 
tlie cuatom ; till it wua utterly laid aaide, aa tending 
to promote idleneaa and create luxury," 

Gmampouni), a amall borough and market town, 
aituated on the river Kale, Fall, or Vale, over which 
there la an ancient atone bridge, ia auppoaed by aome to 
have been the Voiuba of the Humana. 

** Jolm of Kltliem, l*^rl of Cornwall, in hia diarti^r to 
the burgera, granted and contirmed the whole ville of 
Granipont, and all the hinda of Co^//cf/a, which in the 
Britiah aignitiea fala-wood : and at thia day there are 
certaine lunda adjoyning to the town, mid within the 
precincta of the borough, called Voi^aia i wliidi 
remaina of the old lumie, and the aituation of the town. 
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exactiy agreeing with that of Voluba in Ptolemyt 
seeni to justifie an opinion, that> upon erecting the 
adjoyning bridge over the river Vale, it exchanged the 
name of Voluba for Pons'tnur ; by which name, in 
RntiBii) sonifying a great bridge, Edmund, Earl of 
Cornwall, enfranchised it; and this being put into 
French, is exactly Grand'porU, or as 'tis called at this 
day, Grampond." — Dr. HoUandy 1690. 

FowEY is a populous and flourishing borough town 
imd harbour, seated at the mouth of the river F<mey or 
Fawe^ ; whence its name. 

Tbe harbour is defended by two small batteries of 
modem erection, and St. Catherine's fort, built in the 
idgn of Henry VUL This fort is situate on the sum- 
mit of a steep and magmflcent pile of rocks, that forms 
one of the creeks of the river. The manor of Fowey, 
in the leign of Richard I., was attached to the priory 
of Tredwardeth ; but, at its dissolution, was annexed 
lo liie Duchy of Cornwall. 

TirsGoyfiY is generally supposed to Occupy the site 
of die Roman station, Cenio. Ptolemy calls the haven 
mt Ftdmouth CtnionU Ostium^ from the British GeneUf 
sonifying a mouth or entrance — which the etymology 
of this town, as at present called, is said to confirm ; it 
having been ancieiitly written Tregenie, from tre a 
town, and geneu a mouth*— signifying a town at the 
mouth. Tregoney is situated on the river Fal, the 
houses being chiefly disposed in one long street, ocqu- 

N 2 
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pylng the nummlt of a hill. Tho old town wu lituntcd 
in the low ground nt tho bottom of the hill on which 
tho prcRont ono is built. 

Pa!)»tow wan anciently called Petrockstow i. ^. 
Petrock'H Placet fVom ono Pctrock, or more properly 
Patrick, who lived In a itate of holy retirement Momc- 
where near thin town, and to whoie memory a churcli 
wan built, to which, in aUcr agcii many pilgrims resort* 
eih'^Sptfncer, 

We are told by Leland, that the shrine of this saint 
was standing when ho visited the place about the year 
15A7, and said to be extremely rich. No remains oi' 
it are now left. 

Camden does not touch upon the derivation of this 
place ; but merely mentions, that (Vom Ht. Ives *< the 
northern shore, with an oblique winding, goes direct to 
Pndstow, meeting witli nothing in its way remarkable, 
besides a chapel built upon the sand dedicated to 8t. 
Pirnnus,^ another Irish Saint buried here; to whose 
sanctity a childish writer has attributed the finding 
provision for ten Irish kings and their armies for eight 
days together, witli no more than three cows ; as also 
bringing to life dead hogs and dead men." We pre- 
sume Leland to have been Hpencer*s authority for the 
derivation of the name of this place, and doubt not 
that the account given by him is correct. 

• h in prcftiiiiipd llmt it whu IVotti thin MJiit ilint tlit> tillt» 
villHgi* of St. PfffAU took \{h nnniv. 
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HmLaroM — in the hngimge of the natives HdUs^ 
the salt water thaeaboats: a town ^rnous for the 
prrniege of stampii^ tin* — Oamdems BrUammku 
Hektoo, called by Ldand Halistown, but by the 
Hdlasy L r. salt water* — Sptmcers Em^amd 



Hdston is called in the Cornish lai^oage UeBaz, 
is said to signify green; aifd is soppoaed by 
Cavew to have been given firom the salt water about it, 
■Imh is of a greenish hoe. It seems, however, more 
probable that the name is Heb Town, or town on the 



The church at Hdston, whidi stands on an eminenrp 

to the north, b considered to form a foie object from 

the vallej which stands between it and the sea. It was 

e i c Ucd in 1762, and has a lofty pinnacled tower. 

Boscastle is a contraction of Bctertamx CasHt, 

so caDed from Tintagd or Bossiney Castle, 

foUen to decay, whidi was boilt by the 

who were krds of theplac^ (of the Nor- 

ia#f»aa, a garter; the fomQy bearing a garter m 

Stmattov* — Of the name of this town we can find 
mm djm u hi g y , but think diat diere can be little doobt 
the sigaiikation of SfFo^^oa niust beStraight Town, 
the foct of its consisting of a single street hot 
: Wit. Stratton is remarkable for the great 
of gardens with which it is snmumded, and is 
particnlaily memorable for the battle fongjitt in its 

a 3 
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violnityi between Ihe forcei pf Charlei I. find Ihoi^ of 
the Parllanaent ; In which the former lost their ciwipi 
baggage, ammunitioni and cannom 

fitrattoni althcmgh now very ineomiderablei ii very 
ancient, and wai a place of strength under the Ho» 
man8<-one of their highways running either through or 
near it. 

WAii«aHfoa«, fVadbridgft Of IVadebrMge, takes its 
name (Vom a bridge of seventeen arches, the lar^st in 
the whole county, over the river Came). This bridge 
is 890 feet long, and, according to Leland, was built 
by one Lovebone, the vicar of the place, about the year 
1460, at his own expense, to prevent those dangers 
which travellers on horseback were exposed to in fer* 
rying over. 

HooMiN.— In Mr. Camden's opini<m this town was, 
in British, Boavenna, and in ancient charters Bodmi- 
niami and Bodmin is stated in Bailey's Dictionary, 
1737 (the only authority we can And), to be oom- 
pounded of C, Br, Bob a kite, and COin the bank of a 
river, by reason of the situation of the town, and the 
great number of kites* that fVequent it. 

The summer assiaes and Michaelmas quarter sessions 
are always holden here, and, generally, the county 
meetings. This town flippears to have been the prin- 
cipal seat of religion in the western district, and, ao* 
cording to Hals, contained a priory, a cathedral, and 
thhpteen churches or fVee chapels. In the neighbour- 

* QM^r^«— the iiUuriiiM Ht Hnitiie time ? 
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hood of the town are thotta monumeutiil atonM oiillod 
** the Hurlers,** whioh Dr. Stukely noAkei no doubt 
are the remaina of an anoient Druid temple. 

LAUNCKaTOH, oommonly ealled Launaton, waa Ams 
merly Lanatuphadon, i. e, the Church of Stephen. In 
the Domeaday«Book it ia called Launataveton \ whioh 
name It had» doubtleaa, iVoin a college there dedicated 
to St. Stephen, and, about the year 1 160, converted into 
a monaatery by Heginald, Earl of Cornwall.— -Caitiflfffi. 
and othtTi* 

Launoeaton ia by aome authora cialled Dunever, by 
othera Dunbivid, and vulgarly Launaton. In the moat 
anoient reoorda it ia termed Dunburd, tVoro ita being 
built on a hill j and Leland calla it Lunataphadon. 

Launceaton ia very ancient, being mentioned in the 
Domeaday«Book, 1067 1 at which time William the 
Conqueror granted it to hia brother Robert. £arl of 
Moreton, who built a atrong caatle here. 

Richard I., when he went on hia romantic expedition 
to Paleatlne, gave thia town and caatle to hia brother 
JohAi who auGCoeded him aa king, and who enlarged 
aome parta of the latter, putting the whole In a proper 
•tate of defbnee. Thia caatle remained a place of great 
•trength until the time of the civil wara. when it waa 
beaieged and taken by General Fairftix, who command* 
ed Air the Parliament— Sir Ralph Hopeton, the general 
of tha Royaliata, being obliged to diaband hia fbroti» 
which ruined the king*a intereata in thoae parta. 

N 4 
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Tht irlfitir atiiait «• hoidm hiwi Md L i i ii rf 
tdb M tfNH thb town waa walbd fai hit that, aad s 
mfla ifi cofn|Mit. Tht cmcI« sbonMMMkmd wit 
oriM CMlle T«rrflil«» on noodwit of fct Hfvmth, 
and tht lowtr port €€ H h now mndo utt of Ar tbo 
|toi« 

8T«GciiRfAiif8 takot itt namt ftoni StOtnMnwy 
uUnOp of AuxoFft in Franotf bjr somo tuppoaod to 
haft bttn bom hi thb town. 

When tht learned Pelaglotf who wae Mnwtifa natlrt 
i^ BritalOf retumtd from Ronio« whtit ht had bttn 
protecutlfig hii ttoditft ht pttachtd to Mto oMn t rj rtn 
in Cornwall. A eoundl wat gammontd^ aA t f i ln Ft* 
lagiut't notions wtrt condtmntd at httttital^ and 
miMionaries were iient from M parts to preach afafaist 
his doctrine, which was terine<l the Pek^|ian heresy. 
Amongst those who came into Britain was Ht Oennain, 
Bishop of Auxerre in Burgundy, who preached first 
at St. Alban's, and afterwards travelled into distant 
parts of the Roman province of this island, till at last 
he settled here^ and from him the place rtotivtd Its 
name. King Athelstan built a church to his mtnoryt 
and aAerwards removed the seats of tht BisHopt of 
Cornwall from l^lmin hithort and It continued to 
be the seat of a bishop till 1049, when Edward 
the Confessor removed the episcopal seat to Kirton, 
and soon ailer to Exeter, where it has remained 
ever since. 
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THE COUNTY OF DEVON. 



DcvovsHims, Ifloe Cornwall, ws fimncrly mhabited 
bj the DanmoDo. It was called by tbe Bntoos Di^ 
mejfmi^ and by the Saxons Demomsc^e (now Devon- 
dne); tbe sgnificalion of wbicfa is, that most of die 
t0WBs and liDj^es are boOt in low Tallies. 

<< The liitlier ooontiy of tbe Danmonu*" says Cam- 
den, ■* is now oommonly called Denshire; by tbe 
Conish Britons, Deumam ; by the Wdcfa Britons, D^- 
that is, de^valliesybecansetbey live every way 
lowly in the bottoms; by the Englidi Saxons 
Deouqndnpe, fiom whence comes the Latin Z^ctknos, 
and that contracted name used by the vii%ar. Denshire; 
and not from the Dames, as some pretenders do stiffly 
bold.* 

Dewnsture is in extent the second oooi^y in England, 
being sixty-nine miles loi^ from noitb to sooth, and 
sixtj miles broad from east to west. Tbe air is pecn- 
fiariy m3d, and the soil, exoefiCon tbe motmtainsand 

A rich sand, wfaicb is fimnd on tbe 
particalariy serviceable to the husbandman- 
Rak trees, wpmally apples, of wfaicb great qumtitaes 
are made, abound here. Tbe sea-coasts 
with hernias, pdcbards, Ac There were for- 
mcfiy some very considefable dn mines in this ooonty ; 
b«t tbey are now exhanslfd. There are several of 
csoppcr and lead; and there were formeriy in Devonrfiire 
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miDes also of gold and silver,* as appears by several 
grants made by Edward III., Richard II., and other 
kings, with a reservation of the tenths to the church. 
In the south-west parts are great quantities o£ marbley 
and in several places marble roc^s have been ibund to 
be the basis of the high roads. Iron-stone is found in 
various parts of the county : and some very rich lead 
ore was discovered some years since at Coomb-Martin. 
Mineral chalybeate waters are also numerous. 

Exeter. — ^This city, the capital of the county, is 
situate on the river Exe^ whence its denomination, the 
present name being a contraction of ExceasUr or Es' 
cester — that ,is, a city upon the Exe* 

*' EwmuBfama eeleberrinmt Ixia nomen 
PfabuU" 

*' Tlie £x, a river of great fame, 
To Exeter has given xuime.** 

It has had many names, viz. Iske, Iscoy Isca Dan^ 
moniorunty Exonia, Monkton^ &c &c. Who was the 
founder of it is not known ; but it is supposed to have 
been built about the year 162 — though Izacke, in hia 
history, says it existed before London ; and that Brute» 
landing here, bestowed this western county upon his 
nephew Conneus, A.M. 2855^ whidi was before the 
children of Israel entered Canaan. It is the opinion^ 

* During the latter part of the reign of Edward I., 700 Ibt. 
weight of lilver is said to have been dug from the minei in this 
county. 
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(about three milea below Exeter), and that there are 
not bolder remains in the kingdom of aucb waya than 
fh)m the pauage over the Exe, through Kenton and 
Newton Buahell» to Totnea. 

Some writera have aaaerted that ther^ have been no 
remains to prove it to have been one. On thia it roi^ 
be remarked, that the deatruction made by the inroada 
of the Danea and Saxona ; the building of religioua 
houaea, for the foundationa of which and for their ce« 
meteriea the old remaina muat have been removed ; the 
erection of new walla, and the digging anew the ditchea 
around the city by Athelatan i in abort, the rebuilding 
the whole town, aince ita total eraaure by Swene, 
King of Denmark, in 1003, must all have contributed 
to a change, and even to the destruction of old ma- 
terials, and, consequently, of the antiquities of the 
place. 

Many Roman remains and coins, however, have cer- 
tainly been found here ; and even Roman coins have 
been discovered in the walls. But whether these walls 
themselves were built by the Romans; whether the 
coins found therein were mixed with the Roman re« 
mains of which the walls were built, or whether they 
dropped by chance into its crevices, it were now most 
difficult to determine. 

Exeter has at different periods sustained several severe 
sieges : the walls are, consequently, in many places, 
totally destroyed and decayed, tliough in otliers some 
part still remains ; and, for the benefit of the air, the 
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principal gates have been poDed down, except Sooth- 
gate and Westgate, which still continue. 

Tlie dtj had fbrmerlj many convents, till King 
Acfaebtan diai^ed its name to Exccaster, about the 
j^mt 910; when he also fortified the dty, which before 
hmd been only enclosed with a ditch and a fence of 
timber, with circular waDs, embattlements, towers, and 
turrets of squared stone ; encircling the whole, except 
tbe western side, with a deep moat 

Tile cathedral churdi at Exeter is a most august 
fidwic, well worthy the attention of the curious travel- 
ler. The front is decorated with scripture and other 
antiqiie statues, in various attitudes, niz. those of 
Adam and other patriarchs, the kings of Jodah, the 
Apostles, and several Christian kings concerned in the 
Craaades ; which latter are supposed to be those sitting 
with their legs so as to form a cross. From havii^ 
been eiqMMed to the weather for so many ages, thej are 
greatly defiiced, maimed, and discoloured. The bishop's 
seal in the dioir, erected at the expense of Bishop 
Booth in 1470, is of gothic s tru c tur e, and rises in 
BMBuier of a spire to a very considerable he%ht, being 
graced with pinnacles, and ded^ed with fine carving, 
BMNikfingSy kc It has been modi admired by all be- 
holders diat have any taste for antique ardiitectnre ; 
and perhqis is one of the finest relics of its kind in 
Bntam* 

The cathedral was originally founded by Adidstan, 
about die year 932 ; and this is that part of it called 
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llir Lnily ('Iiii|n'I, nikI nfhTwiiriU iiiiiTrrl<<fl inio « 
lihrniy. It wii« Imilt fur mniikiiiir llu« iHilnrtif Nti llmi- 
iirll. ltialio|i Willinin VVnmnrriiti trim IimI hrvn i'tiii|flii)n 
III till* roiii|iirMir, MtMl In Williiitii >iihI llpiiryi liU mmn, 
Hral br^rnii. in 1 1 1'V, tlir riilMrKriiirnl of iti^ fNllirilriili 
Niul liiiij ilin ftiiititlntioii III' iliitl |NiH wlilfh U iww tlw< 
I litiir. Iluliiip iVtiT Ijtivrll lir^itti f(i liiiilll llip Utwrr 
purl or liiifly fit lii« f liiin It in ItfHi, Irfiiri Ui«* cbiiiMirl 
iititii tin- HI nf i-iKJ. hi«lio|i (friiiMliMiii, in I '1141, itirmm' 
ril lliii Irii^tli III' llir Mill f-liuri'li IrfMii lh«i fVoiil wrM- 
wiinia, viiullnl ilin rtNif iil' tli«« whfili* fhlirrl^ iwmI 
rfini|ilrti<ly DiiiktiHl il. And llioii||li, fnini iImi Umc nf 
KiriK AttirUtiiri, ilir IimI roiiiiilrr, A.ll. OHV, until thf* 
ilrntti Iff tlim MuImiii (trAfHlivoii in l'M)U, ihur lilimlfrd 
nfi<l lliiity cf VI II yinia liml i Itipcifl, mikI llir* mirnr wn^ 
tinilf Ity ilivi i« |if reoim »it ililliii nt litiirft, yrt il Mpiirfir* 
ll« iliilffirin luifl I iiiii|iiif t »•: i( hiiilf (viltilfi llir Mpnt I* o( 
ft yi'Mi hy II 6iii|/li nil liiti I t iiiity. 

'I III- rjif 1 1 ::riiir III lii«lifi|i I fiiinilKiiii. 'llioriNm llrrri- 
liriprliiiiii, wliftlillid tliiQ en- Iriiiii Miiri If I0| l.T/0, |o 
llfri«riilirr M. I'lO't. liniOiril llir not ill loirrr. 'Ililii 
hfi« hii'ii iinffilicfl liy lliiokrr, in lim ( 'Htftlfi|/iiri of ittr 
Ili4li(i|i«. In niftlifi|i riiiirtriiiiy in llMr», in trlri( Il tri* 
lii-lii^vr lir niiifel liiitr |i«-rii iiiMhilirfi 

III tlif- tiiiir III liieliii|i .'itiilliilfl, iilioiit lli«-yrflr M'Nl, 
IIh f Inictff , liiiiU ini tlir iiioqI |i»ift ill lliP ri(|irrittf* 
ol flu- l)i-iiii finiM Ii)i|it(r, Wild iiililf il to IIm' f litirHi. 
Hiifiii filli'i tliic, Ki<lio|i l.ii'in \uyitu In Imilfl llin (f!lm|i 
Irr lioiiKf , wliirli «vii« i offiplrli'il tiy lii« aiirf r>4«<»f , 
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Bitliop Nevilli In 1450. Sinc« thia titn« innumemble 
havt b««n the revolutlont which this m«gniflcent atruo* 
tum hfti undGrgonoi which it would bo quite beyond 
our limiti to describe. 

On the )i6th August 10(^Sl, three poor women, natives of 
Bidefordiniuned Temperance Lloydi Mary Kembles,and 
SuMinneh Edwnnlsi were executed At llenvitreei ofter 
having been tried and convicted at the Castle for witch- 
craft. This is remarkabloi as they were tlie last who 
•udhred under the ignorant statutes enacted against 
the supposed crimes of sorcery and witchcraft in ibia 
Qounly. Their trial made a great noise throughout the 
oountryi and tlie nature of the evidence may be seen 
fVom the following extract of the deposition of one of 
the witnesses i 

*< The said informant upon her oath saith* that, upon 
the aecond day of July, tlie said (kace Thomas (one 
of the persons supposed to have been under the power 
of witchcraft), then lodging in this informant's husband's 
housoi and hearing her complain of great pricking paina 
in one of her kneesi she, this informant, did see her said 
knee, and observed she had nine places hi her knot 
which had been |)ricked ; and titat every one of th» 
said pricks was as though it Imd been the prick of a 
thorn. Whereupon this informant, upon the 8d of 
July, did demand of the said I'emperance Lloyd, 
whether she had any wax or clay in the form of a pic- 
ture, whereby she pricked and tormented the said 
Grace Thomas ( unto which the said Temperance made 
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•r» tiMt th* bad no am #r dift bm 

lallAr BAaiA friMi iltf iitiMtlMi BMir twii fiMdfl c mm MMf 

lh« rivar Ek» amI th* i»chcr otar • mmU ffiir mIM 

naMa of TVrv /t'ipif havini^ baaa a lajral Jawaiaa 

ia arboM Ikinily il ramaimrd lUI iba iaitar and^ Iba 
raign of Haory IILi whan il vaa kft to an bainMa wba 
mmad uico tba binily of tba Couitoajri» bf wbam il 
wait Ifteld until the reign of Edward I V»i whao tbat Uflf 
Keised on tlie landit on luxount oi* tlie cari'» atlacbmeut 
io the house of Laiicavter. U wa« again raalorad by 
Henry VII , but (inaUly forfeited to tlia crown io tlie 
reign of Henry Vni.» the tlien Manjuin roAiaiog to 
MLlnowbHlge the king im Muprenie head of tho cbiircb* 
During tlie time tlie Courtney« were Earia of Ueroo- 
•iiire, tliere wh» a place ap|>rotNriatad in tha oU churdi 
at Tiverton for tlie burial of tliat illuatrioua fiuniJy* 
In thi« re|)o«itory wtt« a monument to tha mBmorf Q^ 
Edwardi Earl of Devonshire, and Ilia CountoMt cut in 
alabaster and curiously gilt, Imving tliis inscription i — 

** ilu, lio ! wIm \\ttu \mf% I 
'Tit I, tlmgiMid YmtX of Utfvumitiiro { 
WiUi KaU, my wifu, to nm full damr ; 
Wit liviid iog«cii«r fifty-dvM yiwr. 
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ThMwe^, mekM; 



The above inscripCioii, quaiot as ft appears, oontains 
Bobadetfiiiiatearthevaliieas weDas the use of riches. 

Ckedito^t, or Kibtos, from Cfrnxam, Sax. q. d, 
die Cart-tovn; or fiom Cebe, Sgjr, the J^ostle"* 
Greed; because, in this fanm, the first bidiop*s see 
vas fimnded amoi^ the Saxons ; and from thence die 
Cfaiisljau iUth propagated throu^ the kingdom of die 

Odien derive it from the riTcr Ciiq(2m» orC^db^ wfaid 

bj it ; among whom we may nomber Camden. 
MoDBCijRT is said bj Baikj to be derived either of 
Sax. valoar, and Boyi^, a town ; or of mufts waSi 
Bof^ f . dL a madd J town. An alien prioij of Benedic' 
tines cxnied here so earij as the rdgn of Stephen; bat, 
mk tbedaBoliition, was granted to the odlege at Eton. 
KDEfoao was andentl j written By-the-Ford, there 
been a ford just over the bridge, on the spot 
a boose is still standing, called the Ford-house. 
Thedmdiof Bideford is large and beaotifid, and 
is a fine ring of six bdls. The treble has the 
motto: — 

** Peace and good i iri^Mwwiili o ud ** 

Andoo die tenor: — 



«< 



I to iIk tluirtcb Ae filing docnn. 
And to the grave I nmmmmm alL" 

the monomeiits in this cburdi is one to 
dbe m e m o ij f of Mr. Stiange, who seems to have been 

a 
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designed by Providence to preserve the lives of hi» 
fellow-creatures at the expense of his own. When 
only a school-boy, he fell from the top of a rock with- 
out receiving any other hurt than that of being stunned. 
When arrived at manhood, an arrow was shot acciden- 
tally, which struck him on the forehead, grazed the 
skin, and flew off, without doing any further injury. 

But the most remarkable occurrence of his life, for 
which his memory will ever be respected, is the following. 
Borne time in the summer of 1646, and during the heat 
of the civil wars, a ship from the Levant came into the 
harbour at Bideford, and being infected with the plague, 
communicated that dreadful distemper amongst the 
inhabitants, by which great numbers lost their lives. 
At the first breaking out of the pestilence, the mayor 
shamefully left the place, so that there was no one left 
to preserve the peace, and support the civil power. In 
this time of distress, the people chose Mr. Strange to 
officiate during the remainder of the year: which 
post he accepted of; and whilst the pestilence raged, 
he visited the sick, saw them properly nourished, and 
attended the funeral of those ivho died ; and during 
the whole time of this dreadful calamity, he never 
received the slightest infection ; but as soon as the 
plague ceased, and the people were restored to health, 
the faithful magistrate sickened, and in a few days paid 
his last debt of nature, after he had been so useful an 
instrument in preserving, by his philanthropic exertions, 
the lives of his fellow-creatures. 
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Barvstaplb, formeiiy Berstapley is compounded 
oiiarf which in British signifies the mouth of a river; 
and sta]^ in Saxon, signifying a mart or fair. It is 
Tery ancient, being mentioned in the Domesday-BooiE 
^as axoyal manor, and as having been given by 'William 
the "Conqueror to one of his favourites, Judhael de 
Totness* This baron, who loved the situation of the 
place, built a castle, together with a priory, both of 
wUch are now destroyed. 

In the reigft of William Rufus, Judhael fell under 
thedbpleasure of that diasolute monarch, who banished 
him» and annexed his lands to> the crowp, in posses* 
flion of which they remained till the reign of Queen 
Mfflry, when they were bestowed upon the ancestors of 
the Chichesters in Warwickshire. 

Comb-martin is said, by the best authorities, to 
derive its name from Kunif a British word signifying 
I0W9 and Martin, the nameof a family who were many 
yean lords of the place, and descended from Martin 
de Tours, a Norman lord, who having been a faithful 
adherent of Henry I. when he was persecuted by his 
brothers Robert and William, received this lordsh^ at 
a reward for his faithful services. 

Okehamfton. — Hampton signifies a river town ; ao 
-ihaX' Okehampton is a town on the river Oke. It ap- 
pears from Domesday-Book, that William the Con- 
queror gave this manor to his favourite, Baldwin de 
Maik; so that the place is very ancient From /^ 
dtseoidants of this Baldwin, it cane to the iimnly «f 
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the Courtney s, who kept possession of it till the reign 
of Edward IV., when they were deprived both of estates 
and titles for adhering to the house of Lancaster ; but 
at the accession of Henry VII. they were restored. 

Ottery St. Mary. Ottery is the chief place on the 
river of that name, so called, according to Camden and 
others, from the great number of otters formerly found 
there. Here was formerly a Benedictine friary, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary. 

Tavistock takes its name from the river Tatv or 
Tavy, and Stop, Sax. a place. This was once a very 
flourishing place, and famous for a stately abbey, 
founded by the Saxon earls of Devonshire towards the 
latter end of the tenth century, bdt soon after destroyed 
by the Danes. It was again rebuilt, and endowed 
with many lands and manors, which it enjoyed till the 
general dissolution, when Henry VIII. gave it to that 
gallant officer, John Lord Russell, ancestor of the 
Duke of Bedford. Several buildings that seemed to 
have belonged to the abbey, are now used as ware- 
houses, and let out in tenements. We must not leave 
this place without taking some notice of its stone 
bridge over the Taw, on account of a traditional story 
concerning its origin. 

One Childe, being proprietor of the manor of Plymp- 
ton, devised by will his lands to that church where his 
body should be buried. The monks, ever solicitous to 
promote their own interest, took every opportunity of 
procuring so valuable an acquisition 3 and, therefore, 
we are told that Childe, being hunting in an adjacent 
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forest, lost both his coropanioDs and his way. Under 
iodi ctrcmnstaiices of distress, and beii^ pierced with 
the sereritj of the cold, he slew his horse, pulled oat 
his bowds, and sheltered himself in the cavity ! but 
after remaining there some time, he ventured out and 
pcridied. But this is not all. 

The people of Plympton, hearing that those of 
Tamtock had found the body, and were carrying it 
to their abbey for interment, resolved, if possible, to 
p t e t cnt the Io» of so rich a prize ; and therefore went 
to that place where they eiqiected the others would 
cmas the river, in order, if possible, to intercept theniy 
and bring away the body of the deceased ; but the 
moois of Tavistock had previously erected a tempo- 
carj brid^ by which they became possessed of aD the 
lands, according to the wOl ol[ the deceased, in m e m oty 
whereof they built the bridge now over the river. 

AxMiwsTER is so Called from its beii^ situated on 
the river Ai, and a minticr, or churdi, for whidi it 
was considered ^unous. In the nei^bourhood of this 
town a bloody battle was fought between the West 
Saaona, under the command of Athdstan, and the 
Daiiesy in which the latter were totally defeated. Hie 
Idaig is reported to have built the minster for seven 
ptififi, to pray continually for the repose oi the sook 
sfdie Englishmen who fell in that battle. Thednndi 
having been rebuflt since the Norman conquest, is stiD 
a handsom e structure, and exhibits yerimens of various 
kaids of architecture. 

o S 
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THE COUNTY OF DORSET. 

DoKiiTiHiiiK, at the time of the Roman fQTation» 
wai inhabited by the Belgian Britons, and called 
Dour or Dwr Trig^ i. e. of Dour or Dt»r water, and 
Trig an inhabitant or dweller. Hence the Romanst 
giving the word a Latin termination, called the inha- 
bitant! <* Durotrigei," which tignifiea dwellen by the 
whter or lea-iide. Although very early poueiaed by 
the Saxoni, it doei not appear to have been their flrtt 
settlement in Britain, ai hai by lome been araerted s 
but during the heptarchy it made a considerable part 
of the great kingdom of Wessex, many of its princee 
residing in Dorsetshire, as may be proved by the re- 
mains of their castles and other monuments. 

At the Norman conquest it was divided among 
such officers as had most signally distinguished them- 
selves at the battle of Hastings. During the civil wars 
in the reign of Charles I. the greater part of the in- 
habitants were loyalists, and among the last in Eng- 
land who submitted to the new government, being 
at tlmt time called the club-men of Dorsetshire. 

DoRciiEstxR*— of DtoTf C. Br. water, and Ceapeep 
i^ax.,atown — signifies a town where there is much water. 
Hence it is called by Leland 'T3/90W JXi9"» Greek, This 
is the county towh, and was of considerable importance 

^ VtAM in the Itlilemry tJC Anuminui, Jhtmovnrh, i. t. a 
paMogt ov«r a rivvr.— CanMitfi, 
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under the Romfins, ttanding an tl^e Fi^ /cpit* / find 
the several vicinal roads issuing henpe^ th9 col^^ §9^ 
other pieces of antiquity found here, the maid^ 
castle, the amphitheatre, and the camp at Poundbury, 
have sufficiently proved that it must have been 9 place 
of consideration. Under the Saxons it was also if 
place of considerable importance. It is mentioned \tif 
Ingulphus> in liis *< Life of Edward the Confessor;" 
^d by the survey in Doomsday-Boo(c, it containe4 
^ghty-eight houses. At the Norman conquest) ^ 
^astle was built near the town, which r^m^JQed tUl t)if| 
latter end of the reign of Henry IL, wh^n one Chid- 
^ock recrived a grant of it, pulled the wjiple ^bric to 
the ground, and with the materials built a ponvent for 
gray frii^rs ; j^nd in the reign of ]Edwar4 IL another 
religious house was founded in the town, disdicate4 t9 
St. John ; but both these were dissolved oq t)ie ali^a- 
tion of priories in the reign of Henry YL 

3y a survey taken in the reign of Heniy VIII. i$ 
ppntained 349 houses ; but was afterward^ destroyed 
by a dreadful fire, riebuilt, and from th^t tioiie becajDo^e 
a flpjiirialHng pl^cc. 

^ Peter's Church is ^ venerable golhic .structiii!)^ t 
by whom it w$s bnilt wie pxe laot to)d» tot Af^ pepp)« 
bA¥e a tr^dijtjiippal rhyme srr 

" Geoffery Van, 
yfhh hit vnfe Anne, 
iknd bifi maid Kad, 
Bviltitiis^^irch/* 

O 4 
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That the above rhyme has had some foundation io 
fycty appears from a stone dug up near the wall of the 
church, whereon was the following inscription : 

" Sigillum de Ann.** 

Abbotsbury is so called from its having fomieriy 
an abbey, founded by Orcius, steward to Canute the 
Great, for secular canons ; but, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, changed to that of Benedictines, 
who remained in possession of it till Henry VUIth's 
reign, when it was dissolved along with other religious 
houses. This abbey was a place of great repute in 
the times of popery. 

Beamimster, or Beauminst£R, is so called from 
its beautiful church, which is a stately structure, with 
a tower nearly one hundred feet high, standing on the 
south side of the town. 

Charmouth lies at the foot of a very steep hill, 
near the mouth of the river Chaj- or Carr^ whence its 
name. Here it was that Charles II., on attempting 
to escape into France after the battle of Worcester, 
had very nearly been discovered, through the circum- 
stance of Lord Wilmot's stopping to have his horse 
shod in this village. Two very considerable battles 
were fought near this place, between the Danes and 
the Saxons ; the first in 833, and the second about eight 
years after. 

Poole. — " It is not unlikely," says Camden, " that 
this town took its name from the bay below it, which 
ip a calm seems as it were a standing water, and 
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'such as we in our language call a pool." — CamderCs 
Britannia, 

<* Pool is so called because it is encompassed on 
three sides by water." — Spencer's English Traveller, 

Poole is not mentioned in Doomsday-Book, and 
Leland asserts that it arose from the ruins of Ware- 
ham. In the reign of Edward II. it was part of the 
estate of his brother, the Earl of Lancaster. 

A very extraordinary phenomenon occurred at this 
town in the month of June 1653. A black cloud 
kept hanging over the place for about two hours, and 
at last burst; but, instead of common rain as the 
people expected, the whole was like a shower of 
blood, which falling on the leaves of the trees, tinged 
them in such a manner that they appeared like scar- 
let, and they were sent as great curiosities to the 
learned in London, and other parts of the kingdom. 

Frampton, or more properly Frompton, signifies 
a town on the river Frome. 

Lyme "is a little town standing on a steep hill, 'and 
so called from a rivulet of that name gliding by it." — 
Camden. 

Lyme, also called Lyme Regisy from its being a 
royal demesne, was annexed, at the time of the Con- 
quest, to the abbey of Sherbourn ; but Richard I. 
bestowed great privileges on it, which were confirmed 
by succeeding monarchs by charter. 

It was at this town that the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth landed in 1685, and being joined, by many 
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pf tb« inhabitanti who were enemiei to poperyf luck 
of thorn ai were taken after the defeat were executed 
here, and their headii and quarter! expoied on gibbeta 
in the adjoinhig fleldii and on the moit conipicuoui 
places in the town. 

During the oivil wars in the reign of Charlet !•• 
Lyme wai a plaoe of great importance to the contend- 
ing parties, and its siege was one of the most remarka* 
ble that happened during that unhappy period. 

Lyme has a good harbouri on one side of which is 
a noble pier, oullod the Cobb, behind whioh the ships 
Ue in safety. In its ancient state it was composed of 
vast pieces of rock, rudely piled on each other ( and 
being much improved, and kept constantly in repair, 
is a fabric of the greatest importance on this coast. 

SiiAiiBOiiNie.— -/iur/tf, in the Saxon language, signi* 
fies generally ii river, and the addition of this word 
to the name of any place denoted that it stood by the 
water-side. Sherborne, then, in the Haxon, signifies* 
« clear stream of water, and, in many ancient records 
of this place, is called Fom daru$^ It is situate on 
the declivity of a hill, being separated into two parts 
by the river I vol, one port being called Sherborne, and 
the other Castleton, iVom a castle built there by 
Roger, Dishop of Salisbury ; but that prelate liaving 
taken part with the Empress Maud, King Hteplien was 
so incensed, that he seixed it for himself, and it coo» 
tinued annexed to the crown till the reign of Edward 
IIU when Kobert Wyvjl, Biaiiop of tWiiburyt ns- 
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eoVered it, and it became part of the reTennes of 
successor^. 

When the civil wars broke out between King Charles 
and his Parliament, this was the first garrison besieged, 
and it held out till that unfortunate prince's affairs 
became desperate, and himself in a state of captivity. 

William the Conqueror, whose life for the most part 
was spent in warlike enterprizes, preferred Sherborne 
to idl other parts of his dominions as a summer re« 
IreaC, where he enjoyed his &vourite diversion of 
htintiog in the neighbouring forest. 

Crahbourk, i. e. according to Bailey, << the bourUf 
or river of cranes^** is delightfully situate on the 
borders of a large chase, reaching almost to Salis- 
bury* In the beginning of the tenth century, when 
the monks were first introduced into England, one 
Aiiward or Aired, founded a monastery here for Bene- 
dictines, which was afterwards annexed to the Abbey 
of Tewkesbury, long before the dissolution of religious 
houses. 

WiMBOURN (Wynbupnham Sax. lUm-na^leby C« 
Br.) signifies a town between two rivers. Thus Wim- 
bourn, as its name imports, is pleasantly situate be- 
tween the rivers Allen and Stour, near their influx. 
Wo are told by Camden that this is that ancient town 
called Vindogladiay of which Antoninus takes notice ; 
by the Saxoas called Wynhumhanij by contraction 
jnmburiMy and from its monastery Wimbumeminster j 
fiom wlieooe it « just sixteen miles to Dorchester, the 
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same distance stated by Antonious between Vtndo^a* 
dia and Dumovaria. 

During the times that the Romans were in Bri- 
tain, Wimbourn was one of their principal stations; 
and some of their governors were so pleased with its 
situation, that thej adorned it with several elegant 
buildings, whidi remained till the Saxons drove the 
Britons out of this part of the island* In the reign of 
King Ina, about the b^inning of the eighth century, 
Cuthberg, his sister, and wife of Ofred, King of Nor- 
thumberland, having obtained a divorce from her hus- 
band, left his court, and rotumed to that of her brother, 
who resided mostly in Dorsetshire, and founded a 
religious house for nuns, or, as they were then called, 
Holy Virgins, which was afterwards destroyed by the 
Danes. When it was rebuilt, instead of nuns, the 
Saxon kings made it a collegiate church for a dean, 
four prebendaries, three vicars, singing men, &c. ; and 
Reginald Pole, of the Royal House of York, grand- 
son of George, Duke of Clarence, Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, enjoyed this benefice as one of 
his ecclesiastical preferments, before he was attainted by 
Parliament in the reign of Henry VIII. 

In the year 851 the Danes were totally defeated 
here by the English, under the command of Karl, Earl 
of Devonshire. The collegiate church, a venerable 
gothic structure, is still remaining, and, no less from its 
age than from its several peculiarities in style and archi- 
tecture, is deserving of particular notice. The eastern 
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tower and part of the church are Saxon, and it is the 
only collegiate church in the county in which cathedral 
service is performed. Several royal and noble per- 
sonages have been buried in the choir, roost of whom 
were commemorated by suitable monuments, particu- 
larly the Courtneysin the time of Henrys VIL and VIII. ; 
and Ethelred, the brother of King Alfred, who was 
slain fighting with the Danes at the battle of Whin- 
tingbam, and consequently sainted, and considered a 
martyr, in the following inscription on his tomb : 

*' In hoc loco qtUescU corpus S. Etheldredi, Regis West Saxonum, 
MartyriSj qui, Anno Dom, DCCCLXXII* xxiii, Aprilis per manus 
Danorum Paganorum occubuit*** 

That is : 

Here rests the body of the Martyr StEthelred, king of the 
West Saxons, who fell by the hands of the Pagan Danes, on the 
23d of April, in the year of our Lord 872. 

Stourminster signifies a monastery or minster upon 
the Siour, This place was left by King Alfred, by his 
will, to his younger sons. The church is a spacious 
structure, lately repaired; but it is altogether a poor 
mean place. 

Cerne Abbey, so called from an abbey built here 
by Austin, the English Apostle, when he had dashed 
to pieces the idol of the Pagan Saxons there, called 
Heily and reformed their superstitious ignorance ; and 
the ri^er Cerne, by which the place^ which stands in a 
valley, is watered. 

It was here that Edward, brother of Edmund, the 
Martyr, lived in a state of solitude, and with great 
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Ttfptttation for sanctityv after haying retired from buai^ 
nes8. A monastery was erected over his relics, which 
received considerable additions from Canute the Dane 
and his successors. It remained in a very flourishing 
state till the general dissolution of such establish^ 
ments, when its annual revenues were valiled at 
i:515. 175. lOd. 

MiLTOii A9BET (of Milton, q. d, Middle-town, iand 
Abbey) is an ancient town, chiefly noted for its abbey, 
now in ruins,' built and founded by King Athelstan^ 
by way of atonement for having bereft hit brother 
Edwin of his life and crown. 

Shaftsbury was called by the Saxons Sceaftep 
bipi^, of burg a town, and the church spire called by 
them Scheqfi. For this we have Camden's authority, 
while others consider shaft to signify an arrow. Shafb- 
bury is a very ancient town, having been of great re- 
pute under the West Saxons ; but rebuilt, according 
to William of Malmesbury, by Alfred the Great, after 
it was destroyed by the Danes. That it was a place 
of great consideration before the Norman conquest, 
may be inferred from Domesday-Book, 1067, which 
informs us that it then contained three mints for coin- 
ing, and 104 dwelling-houses. 

A monastery was built here, and endowed either by 
Alfred or one of his immediate successors, for reli- 
gious women, but not Benedictine nuns, this order not 
being as yet known in England.^ In order to increase 
its sanctity, and attract numbers of pilgrims with their 
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ofierii^ thither, it was pretended that the body of 
King Edward, commonly called the Martyr, was stoleh 
ftam Wareham church, where it had been first interred, 
and deposited under a shrine in this monastery. This 
jnaus theft, committed by the clergy of Shaflsbury, 
had the desired effect ; for the place was, in conse- 
quence, so much frequented by people from all parts 
of the kingdom, that they built no less than ten new 
chi»ch^; and the shrine of St. Edward received so 
many offerings from the pilgrims, that it became im*" 
mensely rich, and the name of the town was for some 
time lost in that of the Martyr. There were several 
other {monasteries and priories in Shaflsbury; but so 
great was the reputation of St Edward's shrine, that 
they were not only totally eclipsed, but even sunk 
into decay before the general dissolution of such esta* 
blisbments. 

Sliaftsbury has sent .members to Pariiament ever 
since the original summons in the reign of Edward I. 



THE COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 

SoMBRSE^TBHiRE, at the time that the Romans in- 
vaded Britain, was inhabited by the Cangi, a colony of 
the Bdgay who landing here from the Continent, drove 
the ancient inhabitants into the more interior parts of 
the island. These Belgians, although accused of in- 
viting the Romans over to Britain, no sooner found 
tluit their intention was to subdue the island, than they 
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appear to have joined with the inhabitants in resisti 
their lawless attempts upon their liberties. 

This county in all probability takes its name firoi 
Somerton, formerly the shire town, but long since ob- 
scured by Bath, Bristol, .Wells, and other places oP 
far greater importance. In Stow's Annals we are in- 
formed that Asser, a very ancient author, ** calls it 
every where the county of Somerturiy* and Camden is 
also decidedly of this opinion. Some, however, have 
derived the word Somersetshire from summer^ as the 
ancient British or the modem Welch name of it im- 
ports, '< because the largest share of that season is 
enjoyed in this county above any other in England ;" 
but this derivation appears to have little foundation, 
for though it is certainly a beautiful summer county, 
yet, as observed by Camden and others, it might with 
equal propriety be called a winter county ; for the lat- 
ter season is as severe and unpleasant as the former is 
mild and delightful. 

Bristol is said to have been founded by Brennus, 
the son of Malrautius, first king of the Britons^ who 
lived 380 years before the Christian flera. Berinus, 
another son of Malmutius, reigned jointly with his 
brother, afler their father's death, as kings of Breteign, 
and peaceably governed the kingdom for the space of 
five years, during which Brennus built the city of Bris- 
tol. — Shiercliff's Bristol. 

Of the two brothers above-mentioned there are un- 
doubtedly statues on the south side of the tower 
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pmeot name Bristol is derived. Thus we are told bj 
Leland, that about the year 900^ AylwArd (sumamed 
SneaUj u e. snow, from his ftir complexion), a Saxon 
nobleman of rank and fortune, was " Lord of Bri^t« 
ston, and ftiunder of the monastery of Cranboume.** 

And to shew how the name, has by degrees been 
corrupted to that which it at present holds, we find the 
following entry in Domesday-Book,, which, lis. h gene- 
rally known, was finished in 1086 :-f-^< Bristow, with 
Barton, an adjoining farm, paid to the king 110 marks 
of silver-'* 

Bat&. — This ancient city, whidi takes ita name firom 
iU wat«to or baths, is called by. Ptolemy Tilt3a ^p/M, 
hot waters; and by AntoQinus Aquit tolisf or waters 
of the sun ; hy the Britons, Yr ennaint Furymiuy the 
warm bath, as also Caer Badon, the city of Bath ; by 
the Saxons Ba)>ancep:ep, hat Ba)>an ; and firom its being 
the resort of sick persons, Ac-mannes^ceasUr, or, as 
afterwards written, Acmanchester^ ox the City of Vale- 
tudinarians. Stephanus,in his treatise ".De Urbibus,** 
calls it Badizay as we at this day Bath ; and, in Latin, 
Bathonia* 

By the monkish writers we are assured that Bath 
was a great and flourishing city before the Roman in- 
vasion. That it was a place of consequence in very 
early ages cannot be doubted, as King Edgar was 
crowned here; but the antiquity of the city, and the 
baths themselves, are not to be referred to any more 
remote period, than the arrival of the Romans, A.D. 
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44. This people had a military station at Bath, and 
soon discovered the healing virtues of its waters ; but» 
in the subsequent wars between the Saxons and Bri- 
tons, the place was long neglected. 

Thie great Arthur fought many battles near this 
place ; but the West Saxons proving at last victorious, 
it made part of their kingdom, and here they built 
several churches and monasteries, which were afler'* 
wards utterly destroyed by the Danes, and not rebuilt 
till the beginning of the eleventh century^ when Al- 
phage, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was a native 
of Somersetshire, erected a small church, and from 
that time till the reign of William Rufus, the place 
b^an to flourish ; but, towards the latter end of that 
prince's reign, many of the west-country people took 
up arms, having been greatly distressed by the forest 
laws, .and, in their route, burnt and destroyed Bath. It 
was rebuilt, and, in 1 137, the foundation of the present 
cathedral was laid by Dr. Oliver King, then bishop of 
this see, as appears by a stone at the west end of the 
cadiedral, ' on which is the following inscription, but of 
a much more modem date : — 

<< The tKes goeing to cheese a king, 
Said,' Be to us thou, Oliver, "king** 

The cathedral^ though small, is an elegant gothic 
structure, the east window being finely painted, and 
the Foof ci!u*iously carved. The Romans had a temple 
on this spot dedicated to Minerva, as is evident from 

p 2 
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the inscriptions on two stones dug up near die place- j 
and affixed to the eastern wall of the church. 

Wells is said by some to have derived its name 
from the river called Wehoef but by others, with greater 
probability, *< from the wells which spring up in all 
parts of it." Camden decides upon the latter deriva- 
tion, and adds, in a note, ** Verily, near the church 
there is a spring called St* Andrew's Well — the fairest, 
deepest, and most plentiful that I have seen." 

Ina, the great legislator, and King of the West 
Saxons, built a church here about the beginning of the 
eighth century, to the honour of St. Andrew^ hence 
called St. Andrew's church, and endowed it with large 
possessions ; so that before, and some time after the 
Norman conquest, the see of Wells was reckoned one 
of the best ecclesiastical preferments in England. 
After the conquest, one John de Vilbula, whom Wil- 
liam of Malmsbury calls a French empiric fusUf non 
Uteris, medictisprobatusjy was advanced to this see, and 
created a great disturbance by transferring die episco- 
pal seat to Bath. This act of the bishop not only 
occasioned very hot disputes, but also frequent appeals 
to Rome concerning the legality of elections, which 
remained unsettled till 1133, in the reign of Henry I. ; 
when it was agreed that the bishop should be chosen 
by the joint consent of both chapters, and enthroned 
in both churches, with this provision — that Bath should 
have the precedency when named in any record or 
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public act ; from which arrangement the same person 
lias been since styled Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

The cathedral^ erected in 1239, by Bishop Joceljm 
de Wells, is a fine structure ; containing nine chapelSf 
dedicated to the Virgin, and highly admired for its 
gothic windows, its statues, and monuments. The 
chief curiosity is Peter Lightfoot*8 clock, standing in 
an old chapel in the north transept, brought. hither 
from Glastonbury, a most singular piece of mechanism 
for the age in which it was invented. The Bishop's 
palace is also a noble old structure, and the deanery 
a handsome edifice. 

Keynsham. — For the derivation of the name of this 
town we can find no authority ; but it appears that, 
in its neighbourhood, there was anciently a quarry 
famous for crooked stones in the shape of serpents, 
and believed by the ignorant to have been formerly 
alive, but changed by one Keina, a British saint, who 
lived in the place. We have little doubt, therefore, 
that the place received its name from that of the 
saint ; quasi, Keina^s-hanif or, the town of Keina. 

At Kejmsham, the river Avon is remarkable for vast 
quantities of small red fish called elvers, which in the 
spring season swim in millions on the surface of the 
water. The people take them in small nets, and 
having skinned them, make them into small cakes, 
which they sell to the people of Bristol, Bath, and other 
neighbouring towns. 

Keynsham has bridges over the Avon and Chew. It 

p 3 
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was formerly a place of importance, but has now dwin- 
dled into insignificance. William of Gloucester, sozm 
of the Great Earl Robert, built and endowed a priory 
of canons regular in this town, about the year 1171 ; 
but, we believe, no remains of it are now left. The 
large gothic church, and the bridge of fifteen arches 
over the Avon, are the only objects worthy of 
notice. 

Nether-Stowky. Stow or Stofoney is a Saxon ap- 
pellative, signifying a small town or village, and the 
prefix Nether distinguishes the place firom Over- 
Stowey in the same county. In a letter firom Mr. 
Lock, inserted in Boyle's << History of the Air,** the 
antiquarian reader will find a curious account of a 
spring, which, from a hill above the church, is described 
as running down through this place, and coverii^ every 
thing it meets in its way with a stony crust. 

Petherton, or Pedderton, was formerly called Ped- 
redton, or Pedred*s-town, from the river Pedred, now 
Parret, on which it stands, and over which it has a 
stone bridge. 

Taunton. Tantariy Taxvnton, Thontony or, as it is 
usually written, Taunton, derives its name firom the 
river Thone or Tone, on the banks of which it is plea- 
santly situate. It was anciently called Tone-town, 
and is still, as formerly, a place of considerable im- 
portance. In the time of the Saxon Heptarchy this 
was the seat of Ina, who wrote a code of laws for the 
government of the West Saxons, his subjects, and was 
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fiidtory, oiUbliihed fbr upwards of two conturics, i»f 
bliinkotlngi, knap-coMtingi, baixei 4tc« 

AxtiRiDOR takoi it! namefVom iti woodon bridge 
over the rivtr Ax» erected on Mtone pieri. It ii a •mall 
but neat town» and lent repreientative» to the flnt Ave 
parliament! after the original lunimoni, until excueed 
at the request of the inhabitants. The church is a fine 
Btructurei in the gothic style of architecture t on the 
tower are two very ancient statuesi which, from tlie 
architecture, are considered to have been first set up 
under the West Saxon kings ; but neither history nor 
tradition has left us any account of them. 

HMiiianwATRn isn large and populous town, which 
by most people has been thought to derive its name 
ftom the bridge and the XixUtr^ (torn its being situate 
on the river Parrcf, and the bridge built over that river, 
commenced by William do Hrivcre, in the time of King 
John, Lord of Hridgrwafer, and linishcd at a great 
expense by 'I'homns Trivet^ a nobleman of Cornwall* 
'1 reflite this natural oonjocturc) howovcr, it a|)pcars 
itiati \n all ancient charters, the place is culled Uurgh^ 
Wakfrit and ('amdcn is of opinion that it took that 
name fVom one Walter de Dowey, who was a soldier 
under William the Conqueror^ who bestowed the 
manor of this town, and many other lands in this county, 
on the said Walter. In the charter in which the Lord 
of Hampton resigned the possession of this place to the 
above-mentioned William de Hrivere, who was a partU 
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^Ular favourite of King Richard III^ it is also called 
Burgh fValteri, or Walter's Burgh. 
' Bridgewater was one of the first towns seized by the 
barons in the reign of Henry III., as a place of great 
importance at that time. Its charters were renewed 
and confirmed by Edwards II. and HI., and Edward 
IV. renewed its privileges, settled the limits of the 
corporation, and changed the name of its chief magis- 
trate from bailiff to mayor. In the reign of Henry 
VII. Bridgewater was a place of great trade, having 
many rich merchants resident in it, who had acquired 
fortunes by dealing with the Spaniards. During the 
civil wars, this place was first garrisoned by the Parlia- 
ment's army : but soon after taken by the Royalists, 
who kept it till the conclusion of the war ; during which 
time many of the neighbouring gentry who adhered to 
Charles, deposited their money and other effects in the 
place ; so that, when Cromwell took it, he found, be- 
sides great store of ammunition, above £100,000 in 
money. 

The church at Bridgewater is a spacious structure, 
and its spire one of the loftiest in the kingdom. 

Bruton, so named from its situation on the river 
BrUf over which it has a stone bridge, is a well-built 
town, consisting principally of three streets, having a 
handsome church, and spacious hall over the market- 
place, where the quarter-sessions for the eastern divi- 
sion of the county are sometimes holdeur King Ed* 
ward VL. built and endowed a freeschool here^ 
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where Latin and Greek are still taught by a master 
and usher. 

Castle Cabby is now a small maricet town of very 
little consideration, but was formerly a place of some 
bote, having a castle, built before the commencement 
Jof the civil wars between the Empress Maud and King 
Stephen, from which castle the place derived its name; 
«nd during those unhappy times, Willttm Lovell, the 
then lord of the manor, defended it agidnsi the royal 
army.! In the mgn of Henry VIII., n^en the noble 
family De la Poles were attainted, thia castle fell to 
the crown, and was given to Lord V^illougfaby de 
•Broke ; but by that family, who had estates in other 
parts of England^ it was neglected, and soon fell to 
ruins. 

Frome is so called from its situation on the river of 
the same name, and was anciently written From-Sel- 
wood, being the chief town of one of those forests which 
the first three Norman kings used as chases for hunting. 
The manor of this town, with its parsonage and tithes, 
was given by Henry I. to the Abbey of Cirencester ; 
but, whether of alienation or otherwise, it afterwards 
passed into the possession of the noble family of the 
Thynnes, earls of Weymouth, who had also the right 
of presentation to the benefice. 

Ilchester is a corruption of the Saxon word Ivel' 
chestety which signifies a city upon the Ivel. By some 
authors^ among whom is Camden, it has been consi- 
dered that this is the place called by Antoninus Ischa- 
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Us^ formerly a Roman station of considerable impor- 
tance ; of which there is little doubt. Nennius, the 
monkish historian, calls it in his catalogue PorUaveU 
eoit^ for Pord^wd^coiti i. e. a bridge over the Ivel in a 
wood ; aad Florence of Worcester^ Givdcester. At 
the Norman Conquest it was a place of great strength, 
haTing 'h castle encompassed wiA a double wall and 
ditch, the traces of which are still, as we are informed, 
q«tte iisible. At that time Dchester contained within 
its walls 107 borgeises, and six diurches, all of which, 
widi their lands and revenues, were bestowed by the 
Noraum upon his chaplain and chancellor, Maurice, 
aflenmrds promoted to the see of London, Several 
Roman coins have been found here* The Fosse-way 
which runs through the principal Street, still retains its 
name) and the pavement of the original ford across the 
river^^may still he seen oq the west side of the bridge. 
The town is a borough by prescription, and returns two 
me mbers toparliament. In the reign of Edward I. the 
idneront justices were ordered to hold assizes here ; but 
they are bow holdenaltemately at Taunton, Wells, and 
Aridgewater, though the county gaol is still kept here. 
At )pkreaent there is but one church in Uchester, although 
it had four at the time of the Reformation ; and there is 
still a tradition that therewereformerly sixteen churches 
in the town ; but we are inclined to believe that many 
of them were only chantries. There can be no doubt, 
<howevt$r, > that the place was once much more consi- 
derable than it now is, as gieat heaps of ruins are still 
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tolM Men •catliMred up and downi «ml many ilonecor* 
fin* luivtt been dug up Adjoining to whom Iht ancieni 
wall wa« built. Ilchetter gave birth to the eeMMrated 
philotophefi Roger Baeoni commonly called Friar Ba« 
ton, who, in the unenlightened age in wliich he Iived> 
was considered at a magician* 

iLMiHSTaa it to named firom itt being situate on the 
river iUis and ftom iu mimtft^ or church, which it an 
elegant gothic ttructure, almott the only thing remark^ 
able in the place% Here it an excellent charity eohool^ 
wA\ endowed, and founded by Edward VI% The town 
ittituated at the intereection of two great roada— the 
one flrom London to Taunton, the other flrom Brttto) 
to KxctcN-4ilong which the ttreett are chiefly ranged* 
The vicinity of this town it remarkably pleatant, being 
turroundeil by beautillil orchards, and the emineiKet 
comnmndtng very cxtentive prospectt over great |Mirt 
of the (X>unty, at well at partt of Dorsetshire and 
Devon. 

Vrovii. is a corruption of /iW, the river upon which 
it is seated. The public buildings are the market- 
plact> and church ; the latter a fine gothic ttructure* 
This town suffered considerably iVom a fire in 1449, 
which ctmtumed ilThoutes* 



TIIK COUNTY OK WILTS. 

\VtLTsiiiaR» which, like Someniettliire, appears to 
Imvr Iteen principally inliabited by Che Detg^^ though 
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die learned Mr. TaDner is inclined to assign the north 
part of it to the Cangi^ a people mentioned by Taci- 
tus (Annal. lib. 12), was called by the Saxons UM- 
fetta, or WUtunscyrei from whence Wiltshire is con- 
tractedy and by the Latin historians JVUtonioy from its 
former capital Wilton, now much fallen to decay, which 
again took its name from the river Willy, between 
which and the Nadder the town is situate. 

Wiltshire is a fertile and very pleasant part of Eng- 
land, and, to use the quaint words of Dr. Fuller, who 
wrote about two centuries ago, ** were an ox left to 
himself to choose his residence, he would prefer the 
northern part of this county to any other spot in Eng- 
land ; a sheep would choose the southern part, and a 
man the middle." 

The chief commodities of the county are sheep, 
Wool, wood, and stone. There are also considerable 
woollen manufactures. Of the most memorable military 
transactions in this county are the battle of Edingdon, 
south of Devizes, where Alfred defeated the Danes; 
and that of Roundway Down, in whfch the Parliament's 
troops were defeated by those of the King in 1643. 

Ambresbury, or Amesburt, is> a place of great 
antiquity, and was in considerable repute under the 
West Saxon kings. Those who would derive the name 
of this town from a British word, say, that it was an- 
ciently called Ambres ; but, by the best authorities, the 
place is said to have derived its name from Ambrosius 
AifreUanus, the famous British general, at the time 
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the Romans abandoned this island ; after whom it wia 
called Ambresbury, or AmbroseVtown. 

When the Saxon general, Hengist* attempted to itiake 
a settlement in thisisland, he was gaUaAdy opposed 
by the Britons, under the command of Ajnbroaius ; 
and both armies meeting at this plao^ a bloody lurttle 
ensued, and the prisoners taken by Hengist are. said to 
have been barbarously murdered* On this spot» there* 
fore^ in memory of so melancholy an event, Ambrosius 
erected a monastery; This was dbanged by El&ida, 
in order to atone for the murder of her son-in-law. King 
Edward, into a nuntiery ; bvf in ttle xeSga otHemf H* 
the nuns, who were thirty in number, were expeJled 
on account of their scandalous amours with the priests. 
After this it was given by the king to the nunnery oi 
Efrault in Normandy ; but soon after regained its free- 
dom, as appears from the fact of several ladies of great 
quality having retired to it during the latter period of 
their lives, among whom was Eleanor, the queen of 
Henry II. In the reign of Edward I., Mary, the 
daughter of that prince, not only secluded herself from 
the world in this monastery, but also persuaded thir- 
teen noblemen's daughters to follow her example. It 
continued a place of great repute until the dissolution 
of such establishments ; and we understand that, tince 
the French Revolution, some emigrant nuns have again 
founded a religious house there. 

Bradford is situated on the river Avon, and was 
called by the Saxons Bradanfordy from its broad Jord. 
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It is oote4 for beii^ ,tbe place where kerseymisres werp 
fixBt made, and is. still particularly famous for the l^est 
manufacture of superfine cloths in the kingdom* Near 
this town a most bloody battle was finight between 
Kenelwachiu^ king of the West Saxons, apd hif kins* 
man* Guthred; and heip, was formerly a mo^jAstery# 
which the Danes utterly destroyed, the lands being 
afterwards bestowed on the abbey of Sherborne. 

Chipfbnham was called by the Saxons Cyppan- 
ham, or the maricet^town^ fVom the considerable trade 
carried on formerly by the. inhabitants^ Cyppan, in 
the Sax»n language, signifying to traffic ; and cyp.man» 
a traderx wiience, we presume, our cheapen apd chap' 
maUf and certainly .the German coppman. The editor^ 
of an edition of Camden in our possession say, ,<^ of 
the same original. is Cbeapside in London;*' and we 
may also mention Chipping Norton, Chipping Sudbury, 
&C. Chipfksnham is situated on the Lower Avon, and 
during the times of the Saxon kings those monarchs 
had a palace here, particularly the great. AIfr«4,. in 
whose time it was one of the finest and strongest citiet 
in the kingdom, the .taking .of which by the Dane% 
about the year 880, was. the prindpal cause of the 
retreat of that great king. Alfred,: at his death,, left 
the palace with the manor to his dau^ter Elfleda^ wh^ 
married Baldwin, Earl of Flanders. Whether it bad 
fidlen into decay before . the Conquest we are not inr 
formed- — only that, in Domesday-Book, no mention^ is 
made of it : nor did it make any figure in the History 
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of England until many yelurs after, when^ in the reign 
of Richard II., it became part of the estates of the 
Hungerfords ; but, reverting to the crown, was given 
by Richard III. to the first Duke of Norfolk, but re* 
stored to the heirs of the former proprietors some 
time in the reign of Henry VIII. Before the reign of 
Queen Mary this town was con»dered a borough by 
prescription; but a charter of corporation was afterwards 
granted it, by which it is still governed by a bailiff and 
twelve buigesses. Here is a bridge of sixteen arches 
over the Avon, and the parish . church is a venerable 
gothic structure, the painted glass of which is extremely 
fine, having the arms of the Hungerfords on the great 
finont window, firom which is to be inferred, either that 
the church was built at their expense, or that they- con- 
tributed largely towards it. In the times of Popery 
there was a chantrey in the church, where mass was 
said for the repose of the souls of the family of the 
Hungerfords. 

Devizes is called by Florence of Worcester Dmtfo, 
because it was formerly divided among our kings and 
the bishops of Salisbury. Here was anciently a castle* 
called De Vies^ built, according to Camden, *^ at the 
vast expense of Roger, Bishop of Sarum, to excel all 
the castles in England.** This place is said to be the 
DivisiE of Neubr^ensis, and was called by Westmini- 
ster Vis€Pf and by Walter Hemingford WyuB. Itts 

* Others contend that this castle was built by the Romans )>ut 
rendered impregnable by Roger, Bishop of Sah'sbur}\ 
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and tlqiham being afraid that he dlouU be #bl%e< M 
nite the nege, and being likewise in gieat want ef 
flMMiey to pay hia finreign mereenanesy detcrnraMd (• 
force the bkhop to aunenderf by ereetiDg a g^fSkms in 
ngfat cft ihe castle, and sending a messenger to infinm 
the fparlike prelate^ that unless the castle waaiastaatly 
ddiiwied into his hands, he would hang the yoodi» his 
trnde'a son, en the gtt>bet. Ely stlU lefiisiBg to cqhn 
ply, the youth n^s actuaBy led to tks gdlowa wkfa a 
halter round his neck— an. aflfecting tight for the Bishop 
of Salssbiny ; who eamertly entreated bis nephew to 
suneBder, sweating that he would neither eat Bor 
drisk till he complied with the king's demaiuL TUs 
procured a respite for die innocent youth ; but Ely 
continuing to persist m his obstinacy for tfaKedayi, 
hia unde, who had fasted during the whole of titti 
time," was seized with a quartan ague, whick pat an 
end to his life." 

When the Bishop of Ely heard that his unde was 
dead, it appears that he delivered up the castle, and 
the kmg found thereta forty thousand marks of silvev-— 
a prodigious sum, when we consider the scmicity and 
Takie o£ money in those days. This castle was ever 
after considered a place of great strength^ and the 
government of it bestowed on some .of the principal 
nobility. In the civil wars between Charles L and his 
Parliament, it was besieged several times ; but the Par- 
liament army having taken the plaee, they demolidMd 
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Ae wallr aad other fottificatioiis ; ftfter #hidi it was 
utterly neglected, and scarcely a vestige of it b «t 
fvesent ta be seen. 

l>oWNTOKy or Low-'town, takes its name from its 
-beuig Jitnate in d V^e, dn die east side of the ATOii. 
Hus IB an ancient borough by prescription, atid the 
lai f ik^ e of sending representatiYes to parliainent 
mtm first^graated by the 23d of Edward I., and vested 
in. tke inhabitants paying scot and lot. Here -are a 
godd dmrcb and workhoase.. 

Hi^ai^ORim. — .This place also takes its name froiii 
its situation ; the toim being seated on the top of a 
hill neiir White Horse Vale. Worthy as a tamuni^on 
to thie naiHev of plaees, signifies a way, street, fidi^ 
^ec; tfs id Wandsworth, Thistleworth, and many othersb 

Mebi is said by Dr. Holland to have derived its 
Mme fbom the Saxoii^ Meapc, a boundary or land^- 
mark, ftom its being near the borders of WiHs^ Soinerf* 
set, and Ddrsetshive. There appears to be nothiilg 
fa liiii^ fittle market-town worthy the notice either of 
liie^ tt^ti^tey or the traveller. 

TnowwRtD&i; formerly Trt^ridgey was called Irf 
^< Saxonff Tpi^^flthnig* that is, a firm or true bridge. 
But ** ioi what reason it had this name," says Cant^ 
chOH << does not at ail appear." Dr. Holland thinki^ it 
QMfe probable that the right natne is TrMridgt; fi»n 
\kiiM.e» llie natui^l meiting of I into a, there is a 
tytMog^ in tlie fibin'ty and parish cfdied Trdy dnd a 
large! conlunoin^ near it of t^e toxte nime. Also, in ti 

Q 2 
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roanuscript history of Britain, the place is written TroU 
liridge. 

Whether Mr. Camden's derivation be right or not, 
there is now, at all events, a good stone bridge over 
the river Were, which may be called eithar a true or 
Jirm bridge. This place was fbrmeriy ^unous for a 
castle belonging to the dukes of Lancaster, some of 
the ruins of which were to be seen in Mr. Camden's 
time ; and, we believe, a court for the I>iichy of Lan* 
caster, to which, if we mistake not, this manor be- 
longs, is still annually holden here. The diarch is a 
spacious fabric, having a lofty tower. 

Warminster, or Wbrminstrr, is generally sup- 
posed to occupy the site of the Roman station Fcribi- 
db— of the first syllable of whidi, and the Saxon 
ndnstert a church or monastery* it is considered to be 
compounded. This derivation has, we are aware, been 
disputed upon the ground that << the name is evidently 
Saxon, &c. ;*' but we can see no reason to doubt, on 
that account, that it might not be compounded, and 
more especially as no attempt is made, on the part of 
those who deny it, to afford us a better derivation. 
Warminster is a place of great antiquity, and may 
boast of a large and very ancient church, the town- 
hall, and a sessions-house, in which the petty sessions 
fbr the division are holden. Its manor, with maay 
others in this part of Wiltshire, belonged formerly to 
the Hungerfords ; but, in the reign of Edward I V.,-went 
by marriage to Lord Hastings, who suffiued death in 
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the reign of Richard III.^ when that, prince gave all 

his estates to his great favourite> the Duke of Norfolk. 

Wei^tbury was called by the Saxons Uhjxanhyn;^ 

or Westborough ; ^< and it was natural enough for 

them '* says Camden^ << to give this name to a town 

which they found to be the most considerable in those 

western parts.*' This name appears ta have been more 

particularly given from the place being situate on the 

western extremity of Salisbury Plain. The privilege of 

returning two members to Parliament was conferred 

on this town by the 27th of Henry YI., and the 

right of election vested in every tenant of any bui^i^ 

tenement in fee for life> or nfaiety-nine years determi- 

liable upon lives, or by copy of court-roll, paying.a 

burgage rent of four-pence or two-pence yearly, being 

resident in the borough and not receiving alms. In the 

reign of Henry IV., it received a charter of incorpora*^ 

tion, to be governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve 

aldermen, and other proper officers. The church is an 

ancient and spacious gothic structure, having a fine 

peal of very large bells. Many Roman coins have 

been found near the town ; and at Bratton, a hamlet 

of this parish, are still, we believe> to be seen the 

remains of a Danish encampment, where the Danes 

were defeated by the English after a siege of fourteen 

days. 

Wilton which gives name to the county, is of itself 
so called from the river Willey, at the confluence of 
which and the Nadder it Is situate ; and the Saxon '' ton/' 

Q 3 
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ftlMo. 11m WM «UgiH% Um coonljr to«a» nd» kr^ 
tiM time of tiM Weil Snoa kfaif(% WOIm «m the n« 
of a biabop, and, at Lebnd telb iMi had twelve 
chnvhee, though it has BOW onlj one. Theidaoehae 
BMwh ftllen to deeey, though h k still aot^d Ar its 
raaoufiictttre of csqiets, wooDen stuA awd tocgr arti- 
des; hot was Ibnnerlj very fiunous for its wepewMis 
religious fiHindatioosy which were dmttj ilsetteyiid 
when dw Beaedictiiies ca^ae first uto KaglwMl, ahoot 
the Bsiddle of the tenth eeotniy. During the dvOwers» 
in the leigQ of King Stephen* the inhabitants of Wilton 
joined with those of old Serum m espoosiny dm eaose 
of the eniprem» which Induced the king to phoe a 
garrison heie» who, being mostly Remish merosnwdssi 
treated the inhabitaots with great cnidty ; but Robert, 
earl of Glouceiter, who commanded ibr the empress- 
his sister, having taken the pkioe by assault, dispersed 
the garrison, and burnt the town ! Its last charter of 
incorporation was granted by Henry VIII. 

Thii place justly boasts of Wilton House^-^a vOk of 

the Earl of Pembroke, so elegant and magnifiomt for 

its building and furniture, that more than would form 

a volume has been already written in its celebration. 

This seat was begun on the ruins of a sequestered 

abbey, towards the latter end of the reign of Henry 

VIIL, but not finished until many years after. The 

prop tors spared neither labour nor expense to 

3 of the most magniicent seats in the Idng- 

ai buildings were principally designed under 
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HollieinB and Inigo Jones, on a plan worthy of ancient 
Rome. Here are the family portraits by Vandyke,: 
with other valuable pictures, antique busts, &d.( aibong 
which is the whole collection of the cardinals Richdieu 
and Mazarine, and the greatest part of that of the; 
Earl of Arundel. It was here that Sir Philip Sydney 
wrote his Arcadia. 

WoTTOK Basset, or Wood Town Bassbt, so 
named fiom the great ^lantity of wood hereabouts, and 
the family of the Bassets to whom the place formerly 
belonged, consists principally of two streetil, form^' 
by the roads to Cricklade and Swindon, and has' in 
general a i^ery mean a^^arance, most of the housea 
being cohered with thatch. The privilege of retummg» 
t#o members of Pariiament was conferfed by the 26th 
•r Henry VI*^ and the rigfal of election vested in llie 
principal inhabitants. 

Malms&uHy is said> by the monkish writers^ to 
have been a place of great note under the Britons ; but 
it appears more probable that it was little known before 
the arrivd of the Saxons, who built a castle here, and 
palled the place /stgr/^om, which name it retained for 
many years afler, until one Maildulphus» a Hebridean 
Scot^ first lived as a hermit, and afterwards built a mo- 
nastery here, and obtained so great a reputation for 
learning and sanctity, that the place was from hhn 
called Maildidphbwry ; and, by Bede, Maildulfi urba — 
,kfaildiilf 'a city^ which, in process of time, was con«> 

tnctad to Malmsbury. This plaoe was much cele- 

Q 4 
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brated in the times of popery^ lor its rich dbheyf the 
abbot of which sat in Parliament. It is a well-built 
populous town, and was incorporated early under the 
West Saxon kings ; but the charter by which it is 
governed was granted by William III. 

William Somerset, well known as an historian under 
the title of William of Malmsbury, was bom here, and 
wrote the purest Latin of any person of the age in which 
he lived. This place also gave birth to Oliver of 
Malmsbury, the mathematician and mechanist, and 
Thomas Hobbs, the philosopher. 

Malinsbury is called, in some ancient manuscripts 
Adhelmshury^ from one Adhelm, the.scholar of Mail- 
dulphus, and favourite of Athdstan, whose memory is 
still kept up in a meadow near this town called Ad- 
helm's mead. This Adhelm is said .to have be^i tbe first 
who taught Latin to the Anglo-Sazons-^thus fufiUing 
what he promised himself in the following distich : 

^' Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita supersit, 

Aordo redient deducam vertice muxis.** 

*' I to my country first, if Fates permit, 
Will bring the muses from their native seat.** 

Salisbury arose out of the ruins of old Sarum, 
which latter is supposed by Leland to have been a 
British fort before the arrival of Julius Cssar, as it 
was a Roman station afterwards, and called in the 
Itinerary, Sorbiodunum. 

Salisbury, SeapifbyjiiJ, Sax., signifies a dry-town, 
for the old town stood upon a hill where there was no 
water. The following verses written by Dr. Pope, 
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chaplain to Seth Ward, Bishop of Salisbury^ in the 
reign of Cliarles 11.^ will not only confirm this deriva- 
tioB, but much amuse our readers, from the ju8t> 
though quaint and humorous style, in which the dis- 
sensions between the soldiers and monks, respecting 
the amours of the latter with the nuns of Wilton, are 
described and ridiculed : — 

" Oh ! Salibury people, give ear to my song, 

And attention to my new ditty ; 
For it is in praise of your river Avon, 

Of your bishop, your church, and your city. 

" And your mayor and aldermen all of a row, 

Who govern that wateM mead, 
. Flmt liaten awhile on your tiptoe ; 
Then carry thii home and read. 

**^ Saturn wathuUi ma dry barren hSlf 

^jigrttdmafijfjfear$agog 
*Twas a Rmnan foton, of ttrtngth and renoumf 
At Ut stately rumt show. 

'' Therein was a castle for men of arms, 

And a cloister for men tf the gown : 
There were iViars aiid monks, and liars and punks, 

Tho* not any whose names have come down. 

** The soldiers and churchmen did not long agree ; 

For the surly men with the hilt on. 
Made sport at the gate, with the priests that came late. 

From shriving the nuns of Wilton," 

Salisbury id particularly famous for its cathedral, the 
most regular and elegant gothic structure in the king- 
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diMD, croimed by a spire^ and biiOt in the form of a 
bDte^^ 410 fieet h^ 

The following old ihjmesi which we believe are 
fiNmded on 6ict, are descrqptive of aome of the peciH 
Uaiitiesof the buildii^. 

** As imiij dajs as in one year there be. 

So many windows in one church we ne ; 

As many marble pillars there appear 

As there are hoars throngbout the fleeting year ; 

As many gates as moons ooe year does view: 

Sbmtgtimki^UU, ^ ml wun strmnge tham irue i** 



The foundation of this stately edifice was laid by 
Kandnlphy the Pope's Icgit^ who placed one slone for 
the soyereign pontiff^ a second for King Henry IIL, a 
diird for ¥^illiani Longqpee, Earl of Salisbury, a fourth 
for the countess his wife, and a fifth for the bishop. 
Aldiough large contributions were raised fiom erery 
part of the kingdom, yet were they not sufficient to 
ddray the e3q)ense, which induced the bishop to pub- 
lish an order to the priests of his diocese to remind all 
dyiug persons of his pious intention, whic^h answered 
the desired end so efiGectually, that the whole was 
finished in the space of thirty-nine years, and conse- 
crated on the 30th November 1258, in the presence 
of King Henry UI. and his nobility. There are 
several fine monuments in the church, particularly 
those of the Seymours, dukes of Somerset* 

The rise of Salisbury was owing originally to this 
cathedral, and so, after it was finidied, did the bufldinga 
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Marlborough Downs ; but the means by which they 
were removed excites universal astonishment, as no 
mechanical powers now known are sufficient to raise 
those which lie across to their former extraordinary 
situation* One stone at the upper end, which has 
fidlen down and broken in half, measures, according 
to Dr. Hales, twenty-five feet long, seven broad, and 
at a medium seven and a half thick. 

It has long been a dispute among the learned, by 
whom, and for what purpose, these enormous stones 
wero collected and arranged. The first account of 
this structure we meet with is in Greoffipey of Mon- 
mouth, who, in the reign of King Stepheui wrote the 
History of the Britons in Latin. He tells us, it was 
erected by the counsel of Merlin, the British end^- 
ter, by the command of Aurelius Ambrosias, the last 
British king, in memory of 460 Britons, who were 
murdered by Hengist the Saxon. The next account is 
that of Polidore Virgil, who says that the Britons 
erected this as a sepulchral monument of Boadicea, the 
famous British queen. Inigo Jones is of opinion that 
it was a Roman temple, from a stone, sixteen feet long, 
and four broad, placed in an exact position to the east- 
ward, altar fkshion. Mr. Charlton attributed it to the 
Danes, who were two years masters of Wiltshire ; a tin 
tablet, on which were some unknown characters, sup- 
posed to be Punic, was dug up near it in the roign of 
Henry VIII., but is lo3t ; probably that might have 
given some information respecting its founders. lu 
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coB U Bm name, Stooehenge, is Saxon, and tigiiifies a 
** staoe gallowsy" to which those stones, baring tnms- 
vefse imposts, bear some resemblance. It is also called 
in Wdifa choir gpmr^ or the ^ giant's dance." Sir. 
Gross thinks that Dr. Stukely has con^leteljr pcored 
tins stmctnre to have been the metropolitan teni{^ in 
which the Dntids officiated. 

Hie IbOowii^ poem, which obtained the prixe of Sir 
Roger Newd^ate for 1823, is well worthy of inser- 



8TONEHENGE. 

Wmpl io the veil of Tiine't unbroken gloom, 
ObaoBV M ^iftfr, and iQcni as the tomb, 
Wboe cold obliTioo holds her duskj reign, 
Frovne the dark pile on SaFom*t londj plain. 

Tct think not here with dasiic eye to trace 
Corinthian beaotj, or Ionian grace ; 
No pillared lines widi acvlptured Ibliage cfovmed, 
liib inted remnants deck the hallowed ground ; 
FirM, as implanted bj some Titan's migfit. 
Each tag g ed »tooe optears its gimni height, 
WlHaeethe poised firagmeot tottering seems to throw 
A II— hiing shadow on the plain below. 

Hw« oft, when ctcning sheds its twilight ny, 
Aad gilds with faiatsr beam departing daj, 
Wi* branddcm gai^ and check widi terror pale, 
Thclingwiag riiopberd slartlas at the talc. 
How, at dasp midnigbTj bj the moon's chiO glaner, 

prolong the riawlcm dance ; 
hisp'ringhrKae that nummvs bj, 
ffis bMod fimcy Imrs the hoUow sigh. 
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Bin from thy bsufit, dread geiihiscif the dime ! 
Rise, magic spirit of forgotten time! 
*Ti3 thine to burst the mantling clouds of age. 
And fling new radiance on Tradition's page; 
See, at thy call, from Fable's varied store, 
III shadowy train the mingled vidon^ poor ; 
Here the wiM Briton, *mid his wilder reigB, 
Spurns the proud yoke, and scorns th* oppie8M>r*s 
Here wisard Merlin, where the mighty fell,* 
Waves the dark wand, and chants the thrilling spell. 
Hark ! 'tis the bardic lyre, whose harrowing strain 
Wakes the rude echoes of the slumbering plain ; • 
Lo ! 'tis the Druid pomp, whose lengthening line 
In lowliest homage bends before the shrine. 
He comes — the priest—amid the sullen blaie 
His snow-white robe in spectral lustre plays ; 
Dim gleam the torches through the circling night. 
Dark curl the vapoiurs round the altar's Ugfat ; 
O'er the black scene of death each conscious star. 
In lurid glory, rolls its silent car. 

*Tis gone ! e'en now the mystic horrors fade 
From Sarum's loneliness, and Mona's glade ; 
Hushed is each note of Taliesin's f lyre, 
Sheath'd the fell blade, and quenched the fatal fire. 
On wings of light Hope's angel form appears. 
Smiles on the past, and points to happier years — 
Points, with uplifted hand, and raptured eye, 
To yon pure dawn that floods the opening sky ; 
And views, at length, the Sun of Judah pour 
One cloudless noon o'er Albion's rescued shore. 

* On this spot it is said that the British nobles were slaughtered 
by Hengist. 
f Taliesin, president of the bards, flourished in the sixth cetatury. 
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' Marlborough, a place of great antiquity^ is sap- 
posed to have been the Roman station Cunetio, men- 
tioned by Antoninus, and was caQed by the Saxons 
CDafUe-^bajij, from the marie or chalk in the neighbour- 
hoody used by them, as by ourselves, in the improve^ 
ment of the soil. Camden is rather doubtful of this, 
but continues : *^ this is certain, that it lies at the foot 
of a hill of white stones, which our forefathers called 
marlCf before they had borrowed the word cbidk from 
the latin calx.** Others have considered Marlborough 
to be a contraction of Merlin's-borough ; ' whence 
Aleicander Neckam : — 

<< Great MerHn*s cave 
The name to MarUx>rough in Saxon gave." 

But this derivation has been ridiculed by the best 
authorities. We are told by some writers that the 
Saxons bitih a castle here on the site of the Roman 
garrison ; but Marlborough is mentioned by scarcely 
any author, except Antoninus, till the re^ of Richard 
I., when that prince was taken prisoner on hie return 
from his expedition to the holy land. 

In the latter end of the reign of Henry IlL a great 
council of the nation met at this place, and passed a 
ho&y of laws— 4ience called the Marlborough Statutes 
—pretended to be for preventing tumults, but in reality 
to prevent too many of the barons assembling at one 
place. It is an ancient borough by prescription, and 
^etunfta two members to Parliament by the 2Sd of 
Edward I. 
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On the Downs, in the neighbourhood of Maflbo- 
rough, there are many British sepulchres called bai^ 
rowsy but some of them are supposed to be Danish ; 
and here are also the Grey Wethers, wbch we have 
spoken of ia our brief account of Stondienge-— a vast 
heap of stones, which appear at a distance like sheep 
lying down to rest. Some think that this pile .of stones, 
like Ston^enge, is also the remains of an ancient 
Druidical temple. 



THE COUNTY OF BERKS. 

Berkshire, as we are told by Asser, was called 
by the Latin writers Berckeria, and by the English 
Saxons Bepfiocfcype, from the wood berroc or hox^ 
which grew in great plenty all over the county. This 
is stoutly denied by Dr. Holland in his << Additions to 
Camden," who affirms that, << from the most ancient 
annals of the Saxons, the old name was Beanpuq^cipe, 
and afterwards Banrucfape, from which the present 
name is easily melted.*' But here the learned doctor 
stops, and, though he denies the definition of others, 
attempts not to find any substitute himself. This 
county was anciently inhabited by the Attrebatii, a 
people who are supposed to have come over firom 
amongst the Attrebates in Gaul ; as we are told by 
Cssar, that the foreigners which came out of Gallia 
Belgica inhabited the sea-coasts of Britain, and still 
retained their ancient names. 
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Heading, the county town, derives its name from 
the British word Redin^ which signifies fern, of 
which great abundance formerly grew in this place and 
its vicinity. This place has claims to high antiquity, 
and was of great repute under the West Saxon kings, 
as appears from the testimony of William of Malms- 
bury ; who tells us, that its castle being seized by the 
Danes, about the end of the ninth century, those bar- 
barians fortified themselves in it, after they had been 
defeated in the battle of Ashdown by Ethelwulph, 
Earl of Berkshire. When the Danes abandoned the 
place, they left several of their people in it ; who were 
murdered by the Saxons, and the town burnt to the 
ground. From the effects of this calamity it soon re- 
covered ; and, in the reign of King Stephen, held out 
against the empress, which induced her son, Henry 11. , 
to demolish the castle, of which no traces are now left. 
Heading makes a conspicuous figure in the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of England, on account of its famous abbey, 
now long since gone to decay, being one of tho^e whose 
prelate sat as a lord in Parliament. Elfrida erected a 
monastery in this place for nuns ; but Henry I. pulled 
it down, and in its stead built this abbey, one of the 
most magnificent in England, bestowing upon it many 
manors, and ample privileges. It was begun in 1121, 
and finished, in about four years after, for the residence 
oi an abbot and 200 Benedictine monks, and the re- 
freshment of travellers. This building appears to have 
occupied a circumference of nearly half a mile, but 

R 
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scarcely any remains are now left of it. At the dissolu- 
tion, its possessions were hardly inferior to any in Eng- 
land ; and Henry I. was so enamoured of it, that he con- 
tinued to heap favours on it until the time of his death ; 
when he left orders for his body to be interred in the 
chancel, which was done accordingly : whence the 
following lines, translated from a Latin poet : 

" Thence little Cbawsey sees, and hastens on 

To Reading, famed for cloth, a handsome town ;** &c. 

• • ♦ • • 

" But where, poor banished virtue, art thou gone ? 
Here Henry lies-, without a single stone ; 
Equalled, alas ! with common dead too soon/* 

The abbey of Reading continued to flourish till the 
reign of Henry VIII., when Hugh Farrington, the 
thirty-first and last abbot, refusing to deliver an ac* 
count of the revenues and treasures, was, together 
with two of his monks, found guilty of high treason, 
and hanged, drawn, and quartered within sight of the 
place. The greater part of this stately edifice remained 
till the civil wars in the sixteenth century, when the 
Parliament army pulled down the upper part of the 
walls, considering it as a relic of popish idolatry. 

With respect to the present state of Reading, it is 
the most considerable town in the county, returns two 
members to Parliament, is divided into three parishes, 
has as many good churches ; the streets are large, and 
the houses extremely handsome. 

Maidenhead is so called, according to Leland, 
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from a head kept here of one of the 11,000 virgins who 
accompanied St. Ursula to Germany, where they all 
suffered martyrdom. This is repeated by Camden ; 
and that such a pretended relic might have been re- 
commended by the priests as an object of worship, is 
far from improbable ; but the story of the 11,000 vir- 
gins is a notorious falsehood, according to the testimony 
of the learned Jesuit Sirmondas, who, in examining 
some ancient manuscripts, discovered that the legend 
had taken its rise from the ignorance of the monks, 
who, reading " Ursula et Undecimellay' construed those 
two proper names into << Ur^iula and eleven thousand of 
her followers." 

By the charter of its incorporation in the reign of 
Edward III., this place was called Maidenhithe. Its 
privileges were again confirmed, and many new ones 
added in the reign of Henry VI. A new charter was 
alao granted by Queen Elizabeth in the beginning of 
her reign ; but all these being delivered up when the 
Court of King's Bench granted the writs of quo voar- 
rantm^ in the reign of Charles II., another new charter, 
the last, was granted by James II., by which the go- 
vernment is vested in a mayor, high steward, ten alder- 
men, &c. 

Maidenhead was a place of very little consideration 
in former times; but, on account of its situation on the 
high western road, is now a populous thoroughfare ; 
can boast of several excellent inns for the accomiqo- 
dation of travellers, and has an elegant stone bridge 
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over the Thames, on the banks of which the town is 
delightfully situate. 

At a village called Bisham, about two miles from 
Maidenhead, was a preceptory for knights-templars 
formerly, founded by the famous Robert de Ferrars, in 
the reign of King Stephen ; but those ecclesiastical 
soldiers having sold its lands to the Earl of Salisbury, 
William Montacute erected a priory for Augustine 
monks in its room, which remained till the general 
dissolution, when its revenues were valued at £285 per 
annum. 

Wallinoford is a place of great antiquity, and is 
supposed to have been the chief city of the Attrebatii* 
It is called by Antoninus, Gallena Attrebutum ; and 
Mr. Camden is of opinion that it was called in the Bri- 
tish Guall'hen, that is, the old fort ; " which name 
being still kept, smdjordy from a shallow place in the 
river, added to it, the Saxons called it Guallen3a}:opb 
and lUallenjpofib, as we now-a-days, by contraction, 
Wallingford." The place was anciently surrounded 
by a wall a mile and a half in circumference ; and a 
plausible conjecture, we think, might be hazarded 
whether tvall and Jbrd be not the true derivation of its 
name ; but we must defer to Mr. Camden and manv 
Other high authorities. 

On the arrival of the Saxons, Wallingford was made 
one of their principal forts, and continued in consider- 
able repute until destroyed by the Danes in 1006. 
Soon afler this it must have recovered, according to 
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Ingulphus^ who tells us that, in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, it was a borough by prescription, and 
contained 276 houses. At the Norman invasion, Wil- 
liam the Conqueror here received the homage of Sti« 
gand, Archbishop of Canterbury, and other prelates 
and barons. When Henry of Anjou, afterwards Henry 
II. of England, arrived from Normandy, finding Wal- 
lingford a place of great importance, he laid close siege 
to the town ; but Stephen having marched with a large 
army to its relief, Henry was obliged either to raise 
the siege, or engage with the royal army. This was 
prevented, however, as is well known, by the inter- 
position of the gallant Earl of Arundel ; and a congress 
was holden, the result of which was, that Stephen 
should possess the crown for life, and that, after his 
deaths it should descend to Henry. In the succeeding 
reign it became the property of the crown, and was 
given by Richard I. to his brother John. 

In the times of the Danes and Saxons Wallingford 
had a strong castle, now demolished — once besieged by 
the r^al armies in vain. Many Roman coins have 
been found in the neighbourhood, and without doubt 
this place was once a Roman settlement. 

The town is large and populous, and returns two 
members to Parliament by the 23d of Edward I. A 
spire of a very singular form, with which St. Peter's 
church is ornamented^ was built about fifty years since 
at the sole expense of Sir William Blackstone. 

Wantage — so called from f anta, Sax,, less^ from 
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its inconsiderable size — is a pretty little market-town, 
situate on the Acke, and celebrated in history for 
being the birth-place of King Alfred. In the times of 
the Saxons it was one of the country seats or villas of 
the English monarchs ; and, af^er the Conquest it was 
made a borough through the interest of Pulk Fitswar- 
ren, who obtained a grant of the manor from Roger 
Bigod, Earl Marshal of England. 

Newbury signifies a new ttyvon; but, notwithstanding 
its name, is a place of considerable antiquity^-as ap- 
pears from Domesday-Book, when it was given to 
Emulph de Hesdin, in whose family it remained till 
the reign of Stephen. In the reigii of Heniy III. the 
number of its inhabitants began to increase; and before 
Henry Vlllth's time, it was one of the most flourishing 
towns in the clothing trade in England ; and one John 
Smalwood, of Winchcoomb, commonly called Jack of 
Newbury, was so remarkable for his knowledge of that 
useful art, and such a patriot to boot, that he had 
constantly an hundred looms in his shop ; and when 
the Earl of Surry marched against James IV. of Scot- 
land, this eminent tradesman attended in his retinue 
with one hundred of his servants, all clothed and armed 
at his own expense. The success which attended the 
English army on that occasion is universally known : 
and we are assured that the famous Jack of Newbur}-, 
at the head of his little band, behaved with the most 
distinguished bravery. The house in which he lived 
remained until about a century and a half since, when 
it was divided into small tenements for letting. 
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Newbury will be long celebrated in English annals 
fl)r. the two battles fought near it in the civil wars 
during the reign of Charles, in both of which the un- 
fortunate monarch commanded in person. 

This place is said to have been built on the site of 
the Roman town Spinte. It sent two members to Par- 
liament in Edward I.'s reign, and, in that of Edward 
III. was represented by three persons, in a council hoi* 
den at Westminster on the subject of trade. Newbury 
has one of the largest markets in the kingdom. 

Windsor (lUmble-fhopan, Sax,) takes its name 
from its winding shores, being situate at the side of a 
hill near the Thames. Although the name of this 
place is evidently Saxon, yet it did not make any re- 
markable figure in history before the time of William 
the Conqueror ; when that prince revoked a grant of 
Edward the Confessor, who had given it to his new 
abbey of St. Peter's, Westminster, and, in exchange 
for it, gave some lands in Essex, and built a castle here, 
with several lodgings, for the .accommodation of himself 
and suite in his favourite diversion of hunting. His 
son Henry I. added several new buildings, and fortified 
the castle ; and when Richard I. went to the Holy 
Land, the Bishop of Ely made this castle, then a pl^ce 
of vast strength, his residence, and thence exercised 
^reat tyranny over the adjoining counties. Edward I., 
during several of his expeditions, left his family in 
Windsor Castle ; and here his first consort, Queen Elea- 
nor, was dehvered of four of her children. Edward 
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had oflen resided here ; and his son and successor, Ed' 
ward III., was called, from the place of his birth, Edward 
of Windsor, and to him is greatly owing its present 
grandeur. The royal castle, the most delightful and 
magnificent of all our palaces, was, under his direction, 
finished according to the gothic taste of those days, upon 
the design of the famous William of Wyckham. During 
the wars between the families of York and Lancaster, 
this noble palace was much neglected ; but Edward IV., 
during the latter part of his reign, made several addi- 
tions, which were enlarged by Henrys VII. and VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth. The castle suffered considera- 
bly during the civil wars ; but, soon after the restora- 
tion, Charles II. caused it to be repaired, and restored 
it to its ancient splendour. This prince was so attached 
to the place that he made it his summer residence. 

Abingdon — anciently called Sheovesham, and after- 
wards by the Anglo-Saxons, Abanbune — signifies an 
abbey-town, from the abbey built here about the year 
670, as some say, by Cissa, King of the West Saxons, 
or, according to the testimony of others, by Heam, his 
nephew. It continued to fiourish until the arrival of 
the Danes, who reduced it to ashes. It did not, how- 
ever, long remain in a state of ruin ; for Ethel waldus, 
one of their abbots, and afterwards Bishop of Winches- 
ter, rebuilt the whole in an elegant style. A short time 
after tlie Conquest, this place was selected by William 
the Conqueror, then making his tour of England, to 
pass his Christmas at. Here also his son Henry was 
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left to be instructed by the monks, who performed their 
duty so sedulously, that, as is well known, their pupil 
afterwards acquired the appellation of Beauclerc. 

In the church were many ancient monuments, espe* 
cially one of Jeffery of Monmouth, the monkish his- 
torian, who, according to William of Newbury, was 
abbot in Henry I.'s reign. The abbey, its fine church, 
and every thing belonging to them, were destroyed at 
the general dissolution, when its revenues were no less 
than £2,042. 

Abingdon is pleasantly situate on the banks of the 
Isis, and is a populous and flourishing place. 

Lamborn takes its appellation from a small river of 
the same name, which is remarkable for being high in 
the summer and low in the winter, and falls into the 
Kennet, below Newbury. 

Near this town is the most remarkable antiquity in 
Berkshire, of which the following is, we believe, a very 
accurate description: — 

^* White- Horse Hill is about two miles to the north 
of Lamborn, on the summit of which is a large Roman 
intrenchment, called Ufiington Castle, from its over* 
looking the village of Uffington, in an adjacent valley ; 
and a little below this fortification, on a steep side of 
the same hill, facing the north-west, is the figure of 
a white horse, the dimensions of which are extended 
over about an acre of ground. Its head, neck, body, 
and taU, consists of one white line, as does also each 
of its four legs. The lines are formed by trenches cut 
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in the chalks, two or three feet in depth, and about 
ten feet in breadth. The chalk of the trench being of 
a brighter colour than the surrounding turf of the hill, 
the whole figure, when the mid- day sun darts its rays 
on it, is visible at more than twelve miles distance. 
A white horse is known to have been the Saxon stand- 
ard, and some have thence supposed, that this figure 
was made by Hengist, one of the Saxon kings. But 
Mr. Wise, the author of a letter on this subject ad- 
dressed to Dr. Mead, and published in 1738, brings 
several arguments to prove that this figure was formed 
by order of Alfired, during the reign of Ethelred, his 
brother, as a monument of his victory gained over the 
Danes in the year 871, at Ashdown, now called Ashen, 
or Ashbury Park, the seat of Lord Craven, near Ash- 
bury, not far from this hill. Others, however, suppose 
it to have been partly the effect of accident, and partly 
the works of the shepherds ; who, observing a rude 
figure somewhat resembling a horse — as there are, in 
the veins of wood and stone, many figures that resem- 
ble trees, caverns, and other objects — reduced it by 
degrees to a more regular figure. 

But, however this be, it has been a custom inune- 
raorial for the neighbouring peasants to assemble on a 
certain day about Midsummer, to clear away the weeds 
from this white horse, and trim the edges, to preserve 
its colour and shape, which they call scouring the 
horse ; afler which the evening is spent in mirth and 
festivit}. To the north of this hill there is a long 
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vdlcy, ertmdmg to die western sde of the county 
vhoe k boiden upon WDtshne, as fin* as Wantage, 
wflbidb, fiom tins hill, ts called the Yale of the White 
Hone, mod h the most fiuitfiil port of the oountij.'* 



THE COUXTY OF HAXTS- 

Hampshue, aocordii^ to Mr. Camden, was called 
hf theSaxoosHant^ic^ae; but in the ancient, annals it 
is wiilieu Ff aiiiy im|xy|!ie ; and by later wnten Ham' 
Hmmiedttir, and HampAitz* Florence of 
calls it Hamhtuuyc, which is smy o Msd to 
he a BMitilc for Hambuuapr, as written in the Saxon 
aanalsy fiom which he tiaasciibed. As to the denvatioo 
or origin of the name of this ooonty we are left in the 
dbriCf il bein^ duned over by eveiy author we have 
■ith, and not noticed at all by the learned Caoft^ 
It is probable, however, that it taises its name 
the river Anton ; and this is confinne i l by Baiky*s 
Hampshire, (Hamsqicipe, Sax,) so called 
the nver Antm.'* 
ffjamiliini , at the time of Julius Caesars airival in 
iilsnd, was inhabtfed by a cohmy of the Be%ian 
Ganls^ called by the Romans Rtgai ; and, a c unding 
to Dio, when Vespasian was sent to command the fofoes 
m Britain, he landed somewhere in this coonty, and at 
aae time was so Berody attacked by the natives, that, 
ifhisgidlant son Titus had not come to his aaritfance, 
he most inevitably have perished. The same audior 
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tells us, that he fought above thirty battles with the 
inhabitants ; but the Roman discipline having overcome 
the numbers of the barbarians, the natives of this' part 
of the island submitted to their victorious foes, and 
Vespasian took possession of the place in the name of 
the Emperor Nero. 

During the Heptarchy, Hampshire formed part of 
the kingdom of Wessex. 

Southampton, the county town, is pleasantly si- 
tuate between the Aire, or Hitching river, on the east, 
and the Tees, or Antony on the west ; from which latter 
river^ the ancidnt name of the Tees, the place is sup- 
posed to have taken its appellation. It was anciently 
called Hantun^ and has since been termed South Han- 
ton, or Hampton, to distinguish it from North- 
ampton (Northamptonshire), and others of the same 
name. 

" Returning again in order to go to Southampton, 
we meet with the mouth of the river Test, Tees, or 
Tese, as it is variously written. But Ptolemy calls it 
Trisanton, which Camden supposes should be read 
Traithanton, i. e. the bay of Anton, wliich was the an- 
cient name of the Test, as may be collected from the 
names of Antport, Andover, Hanton, or Southamp- 
ton, situate thereon.'* — Universal Magazine^ 1750. 

In Domesday-Book we read, *' in the town of South' 
Anton,** &C.; and from the same record we learn that, at 
the Norman Conquest, there were in Southampton 
eighty tenants, who held their lands as royal demesnes. 
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In the reign of Henry II. it received a charter of incor- 
poration, afler which it became a flourishing place, 
but was burnt down by the French in the reign of 
Henry III., and soon after rebuilt in a more handsome 
manner, and surrounded with walls, ditches, and bat- 
tlements, having watch-towers at proper distances, of 
which some remains are still left. 

Most of our historians are of opinion that this was 
the Clausentum of the Romans — ^but we are aware that 
this has been stoutly opposed ; though, by some, it has 
still been thought that that ancient city stood in the 
hamlet of St. Mary*s, a little more to the right, where 
some of its ruins were formerly quite visible. Whether 
of Roman origin or not, however, Southampton has 
claims to high antiquity, and was in considerable re- 
pute under the West Saxon kings. The earliest men- 
tion, we believe, which is made of it occurs in the 
Saxon Chronicle ; from which it appears that it was 
attacked by the Danes in 873, who, atler committing 
many barbarities, were repulsed and driven to their 
ships. About 980 they again landed, and ravaged 
the town and its neighbourhood, and a third time, 
about twelve years afterwards. When Canute attained 
the British sceptre, these ravages were stopped, and the 
town became the occasional residence of that monarch. 
Here it was that he rebuked, so justly, his flattering 
courtiers, when the disobedient tide washed his feet ; 
and here the gallant Henry V. mustered his forces for 
the conquest of France, when the conspiracy against 
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his life, by the Earl of Cambridge, was previously dis- 
covered and punished. 

In the reign of Henry VI. this town must have 
been a considerable place for mercantile affairs ; for we 
find that Sir Thomas Cooke, lord mayor of London, 
was collector of the customs. It was at this port that 
the Portuguese first landed with their foreign wines, 
afier they had discovered the Canaries ; but the Lon- 
don merchants, being jealous of the growmg power and 
riches of the place, procured an order that all ships 
coming firom the Canaries should land their goods at 
some port on the river Thames. 

In this place are six churches. The new churchy 
diiefly designed by Mr. Reevely, firom various ancient 
temples in Italy and Greece, is much admired, and the 
roof is said to be the most masterly performance of the 
kind in the world. Southampton was made a county 
of itself in the reign of Henry VI. 

Winchester, a very ancient city, was called by 
the Romans Venta Belgarum The word Venta^ ac- 
cording to Lei and, is derived from the British Guen or 
Guin, i, €, white, from the situation of the place being 
in a soil of chalk and whitish clay. By the Saxons 
this place was called Uhwaaic&yteji; by the Latin 
writers, Wintonia ; by the Britons, Caer Giventf as 
by us, Giventchestery Wintchestery Winchester. It 
was the capital of the Belgian Britons, and, after the 
decline of the Roman empire, the chief residence of 
the West Saxon kings, as well as of the English mo- 
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narchs after the dissolution of the Heptarchy. ' That it 
was famous among the Romans we are well assured from 
the imperial weaving shops (textrina stui sacra J ^ where 
great quantities of cloth were woven, for the use both 
of the emperors and the army. We are likewise told 
that great numbers of dogs, of the best English breed, 
were here trained up for the chase, and afterwards sent 
over to Rome, and esteemed at that time superior to 
any others in the Roman provinces. Winchester was 
generally esteemed the capital of England before the 
Conquest, and thus often became the seat of great ac< 
tions. When Egbert had reduced the other kingdoms 
of the Heptarchy, he was solemnly crowned king of all 
England^ in a siuUienagamote^ or great council of the 
nation, holden in this city. The bishop, either at that 
time or soon after, was the famous St. Swithin, on 
whose festival, if it happens to rain, the superstitious 
tell us that it will continue to do so for forty successive 
days. This bishop was a man of great repute, as ap- 
pears from King Egbert's appointing him tutor to his 
children ; and so high was his fame and sanctity, that 
after his death he was canonized at R ome. 

Great ravages were committed by the Danes in this 
city« but it was soon rebuilt, and continued increasing 
many years after. Alfred the Great intended to have 
built a monastery in Winchester ; but dying before he 
could execute the scheme, it was begun and finished by 
his son, Edward the Elder, who bestowed many lands, 
and ample privileges on it. Canute kept his court here, 
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and sent for Queen Emma from Normandy, whom he 
married ; and when the Barons invited Edward the 
Confessor to the throne of his ancestors, he was 
crowned in this city by Edfius, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Henry L, on the death of Rufus, attended a great 
assembly of the nobles sitting in this town, and claimed 
the crown ; and when they told him that they were 
bound by oath to give it to his brother Robert, know- 
ing that he had the love of the people, from his being 
the first of the Norman race bom in England, he drew 
his sword, and swore that no man should take possession 
of the crown, unless he was approved of by the peo- 
ple ; and, rather than involve the nation in a civil war, 
the crown was given to him. 

It was in the monastery of this city that Matilda, the 
daughter of Malcolm King of Scotland, resided ; when 
Henry I., to ingratiate himself with the English, took 
her out of the monastery and married her, thereby 
restoring the ancient Saxon line of the royal family, she 
being, by her mother Queen Margaret, great-grand- 
daughter of Edmond Ironside. 

Prince Henry, son of Henry II., was crowned here 
in 1172; and the Duchess of Saxony, daughter of the 
same monarch, being on a visit to her father's court, 
was here delivered of a son, named William, from 
whom the illustrious family of Hanover is lineally de- 
scended. 

When Richard I. returned from his romantic expedi- 
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tion to Syria, he was crowned in this city, although 
that ceremony had been performed at Westminster 
several years before. King John often kept his court 
here ; and his son, Henry III., who was born in the 
castle, was always called Henry of Winchester, in 
whose reign, when the barons took up arms, Simon de 
Montfort took this city, plundered the inhabitants, 
and, at the instigation of the priests, pur all the Jewa 
that could be found to the sword ; but the barons being 
overpowered by the royal army, the king held a par- 
liament here, wherein the grievances of the people 
were heard and redressed. 

It was in this city that Edmund Plantagenet, bro- 
ther of Edward II., was beheaded, at the instigation of 
Mortimer ; and here Richard II. held one of his par- 
liaments, wherein nothing was to be heard but com- 
plaints against the oppressions of the magistrates all 
over the kingdom. 

During the civil wars between Charles and his 
Parliament, this city suffered considerably from 
depredations made on the ancient monuments by the 
soldiers, who considered them as relics of idolatry ; 
but it revived again at the restoration — the king and his 
court often making journies to, and spending some 
time in this place. 

Winchester is particularly famous for its cathedral, 
the bishopric of Winchester being one of the richest 
in England, if not in Europe. This, according to Wil- 
liam of Malmsbury, was first built by Kenelwach, king 
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of the West SaxonB, on the ruins of the one erecteA 
while the Romans were in possession of the island. 
But this being destroyed by the Danes, another was 
begun by Bishop Wakelin^ a few years after the con- 
quest ; but it was not brought to any great perfecdon, 
until the reign of Edward III*, when William Edendon, 
the then bishop, carried on the work ; and it was 
finished by his successor, the celebrated William of 
Wyckham, High Chancellor of England. 
• Ai«RE8FORD, t. e. the Ford of Aire, or Arle^ was 
so named, acoording to Camden, from a river on the 
east side of Southampton, formerly called the Aire. It 
is but a small place, though of considerable antiquity, 
and is situate near one of the Roman highways, part 
of which serves as the head of a pond, called Aires- 
ford pond, a noble piece of water, wherein is a great 
number of swans. In May 1690, this town was entirely 
consumed by fire, but was soon after rebuilt in a hand- 
some manner; but we are informed that it has been 
destroyed twice since in a similar way. 

Amdover was called by the Saxons Anbeiyapan, 
f . e. the ferry of the river Ande, Ant, or Anton, upon 
which it stands. This is a large well-built town, and a 
place of great antiquity, as its first charter was granted 
by King John. In Elizabeth's reign a new eharter 
was granted. The church is an ancient edifice, the 
patronage of which was given by William the Con- 
queror to the abbey of St. Florence, at Salmur, in An- 
jou. In Henry Vth's reign that grant was revoked, and 
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its wiioie temporalities settled on Wiodiester coHege. 
Andover ^nm wdl known to die Romans^ as is evi- 
dent firom the several Roman encampments wbicli amy 
be txaoed in its vicinity. The Roman road from Win- 
diestefc- to Cirencester passes near the town ; and Dr. 
SUkdey has conjectured, with some probabilitj, diat 
this place vras the Andaoreon of Ravennas. 

PoATSMOoTH is SO Called from its situation on the 
month of a small hay, and arose out of the mins of 
Forchestcry where it i^ supposed Vespasbm landed, 
when he was sent by the Emperor Nero to cema s and 
the array in Britain. There was fbrmedy a harbour at 
the latter f^ace ; but the sea having retired, the tiade 
and population were removed to Portsmoo^ whidi 
has now f&r a loi^ time past been the principal ten- 
dezvoos of the navy, its haven beiag in extent ahnost 
uiKdent Sat the whole navy of Ei^and. 

When the Empress Matilda came over from Nor* 
mmtif to claim the crown of England, she landed at 
das place, bat was obl^ed to take shelter in the castle 
of Ae Earl of Arundd, who had married her siep- 
■Mdier, thewidowof Henry L And iHien Henry DI. 
intended to invade France^ he here ranstcred the 
y e atest army that had ever been raised in Fingland. 
When Richard H. vras on Tciy bad terns with his soh- 
jects, the French landed here and bnml the town, after 
¥Mmg the inhabitants. A frw years after diey made 
n ateond atte m p t, hot the town being refaoflt, the iaha« 
Mants fitted ont a fleet, and took aD the enenuea* diipa» 
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and only nine Frenchmen, who got ashore and were 
taken prisoners, escaped alive. From this |>eriod the 
place began to flourish ; and, in the bi^inning of the 
reign of Edward IV., that prince, erected two forts at 
the mouth of the harbour, which were made into a 
garrison for the protection of the coast by Henry VII. 
During the reign of Henry VIII. the fortifications were 
carried on rapidly, and they were completed in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

In the reign of Charles I., Portsmouth was appointed 
as the rendezvous for the armament destined for the 
relief of the protestants in Rochelle, at which time the 
Duke of Buckingham was stabbed by Felton« During 
the civil wars, it was garrisoned for the Parliament. 
Charles II. was married in this town to Catharine, the 
Infanta of Portugal. 

Lymington is so called from a creek or river of the 
samiB name, where the river Boldre discharges itself, 
and is about a mile from the sea Few events of in- 
terest are recorded of this town, though it is said to 
have been thrice burnt by the French. The place is 
famous for the manufacture of sea salt. The brines 
are collected in summer, and in the winter season the 
medicinal salts, known by the names of Epsom and 
glauber, are manufactured from the residuum depo- 
sited in the drying troughs. 

Christchurch, so called from its church dedicated 
to oqr Saviour, is a place of great antiquity, and in 
the times of the West Saxon kings, had a coll^ate 
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churchy which, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
had a dean and twenty-four secular canons. Some 
time after the Conquest, Ranulph de Flambard, a 
Norman ecclesiastic, was appointed dean of this 
college, and he rebuilt the whole edifice afler he 
was appointed to the see of Durham. Considerable 
additions were made to its revenues by Richard, 
Earl of Devonshire, in Henry I.'s reign ; and towards 
the latter end of the reign of Stephen, the seculars 
were ousted, and Augustine monks placed in their 
room. There was anciently a strong castle in this 
town, of which no remains are now left. 



THE COUNTY OF KENT. 

Kent was called by the Greeks K/ynraiy and by the 
Latins Caniium, Lambard derives it from the Welch 
^aine, a leaf, because the county formerly abounded 
in woods ; but Cam^len, from Canton^ a comer, /< be- 
cause England in this place stretcheth out itself in a 
comer to the north-east." Kent^ being situated nearest 
the continent of Europe, has often been the theatre of 
great actions. It was in this county that Julius Csesar 
landed when be came to invade Britain : it was the 
place first seized by the Saxons, after they had defeated 
•the ooFthem barbarians ; and popery was first preached 
at Canterbury by Austin and his followers. At the 
arrival of the Romans it was governed by four British 

s 3 



<M)Vl nMtltVATION iW ru¥^ 

i^hM I Mid ll wmi thtt (tinl, ntlhoitgli mit th« luriiMli ol 
Ihts klngdmiti of llm ttqilttfdhjr. 

CAttTMNiiitiiv It etllctl hy tUMie nml mh^rt Dmal^r* 
Hk i by lh« HttNOtii Ciititftt)iti*b^piS) whidi iii(|tii()ci 
the otiy oP the p«opte of Kent i by the tlrllcMii C'ltf^ 
JCl»M^ or the elly of Ki^nt, nnd by the tiMlitm ruit^ftWit. 
Hitg (iltice tH K^nemtly itgr«eil id hiive b««n the Hotiuiii 
Dkmwi^um^ tttitt it In Ihrnoiin (br b^^tng the iirrhUe|){ii« 
cttpitl IMI dP the prtttittte of all Knglmtd* 11ie Mttnoti 
lrfit|(ii of Kent httd their reiltleiiee In Ihtu eltyi fVom the 
Arrtvni of MenKlm Ml the end of iiie ninth eentury^ 

Ttie chief ortiAinetil of thii rity In its line rtttltetlrttl. 
pnrtly built by Klhelbert, the flrtt rhrlmiiin king of 
Kent, Ahil entirely rebuilt, In lOHO, by Arehbiiilio|i 
tiiin(Vitni% who tilled It with 1 60 monkw, nnd, till lhi« 
rentrmntton, It hml thlrty-weven nUnni. Here wan the 
oiu^e (kmouii Mhrlne of Tlionmi tl Heeketi who, Imving 
been murdere^l here In \ no, wan alterwanln eanonineil. 
and even mirarlen pretemleti to be |iertbmieil at hln 
londh t^tgriinn vUlted it (Voni all jiartn of Kurofie. and 
to nueh an extent wan the adoration of Heekel earHe«l« 
that In one year the olft>rlngM at bin tomb aniounteti tn 
£t)/l4. fUr. M I at that of the VIrijtInV, C4. t«. tW. I and 
at that of the Deity, not a aln||te fbrthlng III In 1 1711 
LouIh Vtf. of Prance made a |ill|trima|te to thin |tlat*«> 
in dlngutne, and bentowe^i on the ahrlne a Jewel» called 
Ri^t of t^nce, which ttenry Vtlt., at the dimiolu- 
tion of ihi* monanlericp, apjihtprtaleil to IiIr own um\ 
and wore an a thumb ring. All the other treanure* 
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ako ined, togeClMr widi the tatMnct tlie aw- 
V aid the artfaedral mm Aem iniifiliihul oa the 
of s dcMm 1m1v6 



Wwmmfikewtat&omto the choir itc|is» the bed^eT 
dbe dnreii mmumiiis 178 ftct; fi«Mi BOfdi to imrt, 
the flifeaidei»teveiiff-oae feet; aad, to the 
vpo^ Hi hei^ c>iB^F ^<b^ ^^^ dioir is 

^»-- -_^„^ ■■■■■■£■■■■■ £m >!■« » * « »M ^ — 

■Be BMK ipeCHNK HI «Oe BBIBMB* aBCT 

w dcflj^Bcd by Sir JeoMS BsReiiJpby 
tcr of Caiot allege, Cambridge; anddiegicot 
■ ■dee liiih—ythiogof tbekJudJoEngbad, Bdnd 
the ellar it fike beanlifiil cfaepel of the Hoij Trinity, 
iotfR Middle of wUcb ttood the ifarine of dM» fiuMoe 
it ooBtBDe the cnisoapei dieiry ead^tfae ■■- 
of Havf IV. end bii ^lees, Edward the 



Time aredefeo other ilmiiJies lo this citj; and 
there were faiitily setend othetiy no if manii of 

left. la witl mai CMiliibiaj an nianj 

'Off aBaentbaMBagp* partKnlan^ofnitroBgwaDy 

to have been built by the fhiiwia^ dlie 

by die i aha bita K s to fiiB to decay, tfMiagbili 

of aevcnd ether antiqaitiea hi dw ci^and 
itiD wcD wordiy die altwiiBH of th» 



Maidstow Was anciently called ODltiyyy|HiHi 

s 4 
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Sox., whidi signifies Medway's town, from its being 
seated on the river of that naine. Nennius, *who wrote 
about the ninth century^ calls it Caer M^toad, cor^ 
ruptly, as is sii{^posedy for Mednagf or the Medway 
city, and states that it was the third considerable city 
in Britain before the arrival of the Saxons ; andit ap- 
pears from Domesday-Book to have been a borough 
by prescription, although it did not send representa- 
tives to Parliament till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when it received a charter of incorporation to be go- 
verned by a mayor, assisted by twelve of the prindpal 
inhabitants. 

When the foreign Protestants found shelter in Eng- 
land, many of them settled at Maidstone, where they 
carried on trade ; and there being a manufactory of 
baize, at the time of the reformation, and hops planted 
at the same time, the following distich was often re- 
peated: — 

" Hops, reformation, baize, and beer. 
Came into England all in a year.** 

Maidstone is the county town, and contains above 
8,000 inhabitants. It ha» a gaol (a spacious stone 
building), a large, handsome church, a neat theatre, 
and extensive barracks for horse and foot. The trade, 
by means of the Medway, is considerable, particularly 
in hops, of which there are numerous plantations 
around the town. It is considered to have been an- 
ciently a Roman station of great repute. The chief 
antiquities are the gate of St. Mary, and All Saint's 
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oollc|ge» boik by Afciibidiop Coartncy io 1596u Tht 
povflege fltkctiinuiig two nienibcn to P<ifiiimeui ini^ 
Gonfened by £dvard VL and oonfirawd by Qfga 
KJJMhfth. Tbe awaes iar the oomty are bolden 



its name fi«a aeicn lafl 
ftnKriy grewoB tbe ipoewliae the ton it 
Id tbe reigo of Hcmy v. one Sir John SefCBake, 
Wd Bia/nf of IxMndoo, and oooe a poor fooodKi^ 
1^ by tbe bcoctoleiioe of the pcopfey and 
of oooney afier the pboe ia wbicb be 
(a GOitDin generdly adopted by die panb 
i), hah an hnapilal bere, fiir tbe lappuit of aged 
and a fiee adiool fiir tbe edncafion of tbe 
jwih of tbe town, lo grititiide fiir tbe cfaanty be bad 
fia i i'ily received fioai tbe wJiahilaota. Tbis 
FSi aft e i w awb fintber ca do i p cd by Qmeen £fi- 
Li tbe ancient mariLet-bome, •tandmgBcar 
tfK aiiddle of the Ugb itreec the anaea were bolden 

m tbe reign of Qneen FHiabrtl i, astbey 
twioe or Ibiice snoe. Tbe ilanib of dhit 



object §at aetcnd miles roondy fioai 
detaled atnation at tbe aontb end of tbe tovA. 



THE COUMTT OF SURREY. 

SoBRKT, or Sounr, was called by tbe Saxons S^b- 
|iea,fioBiiti fltnalionoB tbe sootb adeof tbe lifCiv 
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tdb signifying the south, and fiea a river. It is called 
by Venerable Bede Suthrionaf whence commonly Sutk' 
tey^ and^ by contraction, Surrey of Suny. 

The inhabitants of this county, as well as those of 
Hampshire and Sussex, were called by the Romans 
Regniy but for what reason we have only conjectures, 
as to whether the term was proper or appellative. 
During the Heptarchy, Surrey made part of the king- 
dom of Sussex, or the South Saxons, till the whole 
was united under Egbert the Great. 

Kingston (t. e. king's town) was so called from its 
having been the residence of several of our Sax(m kii^ 
and because Athelstan, Edwin, Ethelred and others, 
were crowned here, upon an open stage erected for the 
purpose in the market-place. In the reigns of Edwards 
II. and III., it received summonses to send members to 
Parliament ; but, neglecting to pay them for their at- 
tendance, it was afterwards deprived of that privil^e. 
The Lent assizes for the county are holden at this place. 

Guildford is said by Camden to have been, in the 
Saxon, Gulbepojib, which signifies a golden ford ; but 
by others it has been considered that its name is com- 
pounded of Gilbk, Sax,y a college, andjord. 

Guildford is the county town, and a place of great 
antiquity, having been one of the country residences of 
the West Saxon kings, and given by Alfred the Great 
to his nephew Ethelwald. At the Norman conquest 
there were seventy-five houses in this town, inhabited 
by 175 men able to bear arms, whence it is to be in- 
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ferred that it was then a place of considerable repute; 
Mr. Blount, in his account of ancient tenures, infdrms 
us that Henry III. bestowed some lands on this town 
upon condition that the inhabitants should maintain the 
king's laundresses, who, in the old monkish Latin, were 
called MeretriceSf from which some writers have either 
supposed or pretended to suppose, that the lord of the 
manor was the keeper of the king's mistresses. 

Henry II. and his son, King John, of^en kept their 
Christmas here in the castle, some ruins of which are 
still to be seen. 

Guildford returns two members to Parliament, by 
the twenty-third of Edward I. The churches, of which 
there are three, are handsome gothic structures, and 
the town-halL in which the assizes for the county are 
holden, alternately with Croydon, is considered ele- 
gant, and was built entirely of stone at the joint ex- 
pense of "Lotd^ Onslow and Gmntley. 

Croydon.^ — ^Fbr the derivation of the name of this 
town, the author has sought industriously, but in vain. 
Camden merely says that it was << formerly Cradideny 
lying under the hills, &c." * 

The manor of Croydon has belonged, ever since the 
conquest, to the ardibishops of Canterbury, who had a 
venerable palace here, in which the first prelate that 
can be traced as resident is Archbishop Peckam, 
in 127B, and ttie last, Archbishop Hutton, in 1757. 
It was alienated and sold by authority of Parlia- 
ment in 1780, and is now employed as a cotton ma- 
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nufactory. Of the hospital^ founded and endowed by 
Archbishop Whitgift in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
we believe the following to be a correct account. 

Archbishop WhitgifVs Hospital^ Croydon. 

Institutions of this nature arose upon the dissolution 
of the monasteries, in the grants of property to which 
the support of the poor was frequently made a condi* 
tion ; and the hospital of the Holy Trinity is one of 
the many instances of the benevolence and humanity of 
Whitgifl, who was the third archbishop of Canter- 
bury after the reformation. The building was com- 
menced in the year 1596, and wholly completed about 
1602. Never having been rebuilt, it retains the ar- 
chitectural character of that interesting period of our 
history — the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The principal 
front of the edifice remains, as is represented in a 
print engraved in 1755, with the exception of the re- 
moval of a projecting clock, and a bell turret on the 
roof. It is constructed with brick, the quoins and 
dressings of the windows, stone ; in the centre and at 
each end of this front are pointed gables. Over the 
entrance is the arms of the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, surmounted by the mitre, and accompanied by 
the following appropriate inscription : — 

<< Qui dat pavpcri, nou indigebit.** 

The buildings surround a quadrangle, and consist 
of a hall, chapel, free-school, and apartments for the 
poor brethren, as tlie inhabitants are denominated. 
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The court is now oooverted into gardens, crossed or 
ciivided bj numerous little paths into separate plots, 
each apparently cultivated i^ieeabl j to the taste of die 
iMother to whom it maj be allotted. In the north-west 
ang^ stands a small sun-dial, die free of whidi is 
g^kaed. Crossing the centre of this ooort, or quadran- 
gle^ €m the opposite side is an ardied entrance orer 
it, an insciiption, denoting its having been ** restored 
1817. Francis Walters, warden.** On the left hand 
of dte passage, to wfaidi thb ardi leads, is the hall, or 
refecto r y : it is small and low, probably twenty-e%fat 
feet by eighteen. In the large fire-place, at the south 
end, are dogs, for die oonvenienceof burning wood; 
and in the small windows, about four in number, are 
fragments of painted glass, consisting of the royal 
within the garter, mutilated, a crown, swags of 
flowers, parts of Whitgift's motto, &c.; one smaD piece 
is perfect, containing a diield of arms placed between 
ca i yalid cs ; die coat is quarterly : first argent, a fiess 
csigraiicd, between six billets gules ; second argent, a 
■Ballet sable; third azure, a fess dan cette ermine; 
feortli argent, a dievron purpure, between three pe- 
pniper — brown;- die wIk^ inscribed — ^** Ed- 
Aylworth, anno 1598." In the hall are two 
strong oaken tables, formerly in one; they are of con- 
workmanship, and bear die name of the 
r, who gave it ^ to the poore for eter." Tbe 
bre th re n dine here three times in the year; and it is 
tratfitiooaDy asserted, that a chief delight of die 
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founder, during his retirement at Croydon, to which 
place he was greatly attached, was in dining frequently 
at the hospital with his poor brethren, as he called 
them. Upon one of the tables is placed a large Bible, 
printed by Barker, giv^n to the society by Abraham 
Hartwell, secretary to the archbishop, in the year 
1599. It is preserved in a very curiously ornamented 
cover, with large brass bosses, &c. This has been 
repaired, in an indifferent manner, 'at the expense of 
John Lett, of Lambeth, in 1813, two hundred and 
fourteen years after its original presentation. 

This charitable foundation, like many others, has 
been much abused, as appears by '* An Account of 
the Proceedings and Evidence on a Writ of Enquiry, 
to ascertain the Damages due from the Rev. John 
Rose, D.D., unto the Warden and Poor,'* publislied 
at Croydon^ in 1813. In the entrance to the hall 
hangs a list of their estates, with the former produce 
contrasted with the increased produce since an in- 
quiry has taken place. This list was printed in 1817. 

The apartments of the poor brethren are of conve- 
nient size ; and the inhabitants appear now to possess 
much comfort : they are each allowed twelve shillings 
weekly, and twenty shillings every alternate year, in 
lieu of cloaks. Their allowance had been reduced so 
low as three shillings per week. 

The chapel is entered from the south-east comer of 
the quadrangle, and, like the hall, is small in its dimen- 
sions. Tlie east window, which is pointed and divided 
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by stdne mulleons, was erected at the expense of the 
Archbishop of York ; over it, on the outside, is a stone 
panne], thus inscribed : — 

" Ebora Censis 
. ;\ i '; Hanc Fenestra 

v^ Fieri Fecit, 



; -^ 1597." 



\ In th^ centre of this window are the armorial bear- 
ings of the Archbishopric of Canterbury, impaling the 
cb^t of Whitgift, argent, on a cross fleury sable five 
bezants ; the whole reversed, through the inattention 

ofthe^^lazier. 

6»-. • ■ . 
n the wall, on each side, at the east end, are verses 

in honour of the founder : — << To the happie memorie of 
.the';most Reverend Father in God, Doctor John Whit- 
guifi^ the late Archbishop of Canterburie, &c. His 
•Grace's some time faithfull loving servant, and unwor- 
t2>y Cr^nt> Usher, I. W. consecrated this testimonial of 
his ancient duty. Obiit 29 Febr. 1603." Then follow 
nine'^tatizas. 

' There are two small windows on the south side, and 
between them a painting of the Decalogue, with the 
figures of Moses and Aaron. 

On the north side hangs a tablet, in the centre of 
which jare the arms as before; at the top, the initials 
LW. 1600, united by a curiously formed knot ; the rest 
of the tablet is filled by sentences in Latin within or- 
namental compartments. On the right side, and 
nearest the east window, is a portrait of a lady, << An^o 
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Da 1616, statis suae 38.'* She is dressed in black with 
a ruff, and holds in her hand a closed book. 

On the other side of the ornamental tablet hangs, 
within a frame, an emblematic figure of a skeleton ; but 
now so obscured by age, that its reference is not clear. 

The west end of the diapel is occupied by a very 
fine portrait of the fi>under : he is represented standing 
at a table, on which rests an open Bible, which he 
holds in his hand ; on the table stands another book, 
clasped; also, a bell, watch, and seal, an inkstand, 
containing his knife, pens, &c. : the whole of these 
utensils are curiously formed, and well painted ; be- 
hind, are bo<^, carefully ranged on a shelf. The 
portrait is in the hard manner of Marc Garrard, and is, 
no doubt, a faithful resemblance of the worthy, hu- 
mane, and pious prelate. Over it are the arms, as in 
the window, with his motto — ^'Vincit qui Patitur;" 
on tlie frame is inscribed, in gold letters, the following 
expressive lines : — 

" Feci quod potui ; potui quod, Christe, dedisti ; 

Improba fac meliiis, si potes, Invidia 
Has Triadi Sanctae primi qui struxerat »des, 

Illius en veram Prs^ulis effigiem.** 

The archbishop died February 29, 1603, and is bu- 
ried under a sumptuous monument in the south aisle of 
Croydon church ; the tomb is remarkable, as being 
the exact counterpart of his immediate predecessor, 
Archbishop Grendall, who lies buried near the altar in 
the same church. 
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Archbishop Seeker/ who died in 1768, left five huM- 
clred pounds to the ha>spital founded by Whit^ft. 

Ryegate, or Reigate^^— formerly B.hi^gdty' i, d ac^ 
cording to Camden, iti our afteient l^guage,' the 
doiirsN^ or channel of a smsill river— ^is deHghifuUy 
liitijate in a vale called Holin^de; the inhabttantflr 
^hei'eof, from having once or t#i6^ deflated: the 
Dane^ boast of their own bratery in the following 

« The vale o^ Holmsdale, 
Never won, nor netet shall." 

iWre was an ancient e^tle here, cabled Holnf-cadtley 
bufft m the time of the Heptarchy^ soine rtiins of which 
are still to be seen, particularly a long vault with at 
room at the end, capiable of holding 500 persohs^ where^ 
according to tradition,- the b»ron» who took up artti» 
gainst EaVig John held their private meetings. The 
market-place here was formerly a chapel dedicated to 
Thomas k Becket. The church is a handsome fi'ee- 
stone building, and under the chancel are several mo- 
numents of the Howards, Earls of Nottinghamshire. 

This town is an ancient borough by pre^criptioki, 
and has returned two members to Parliament ever sinlce 
l^e orighial i&ummons; 

Ch^rtsey, i, e, Cejitfpa, Sax^y Cert*s isle, ii> called 
by Bede C&oH Inmda, that is, the island of CerdtCis. 
This ^ a place of considerable antiqutfy amon^ the 
Saxotis, and ft is generaHy supposed, that at a place; 
called Cowey Stakes, near thiii town, Julius Caesiir 

T 
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crossed the ThameSy when he led the Roman armj 
into the kingdom of Cassibelanus, who had encamped 
his forces en the opposite shore. 

A monastery was founded here ahnost as soon as 
the Saxons were converted from Paganism ; but the 
Danes btMnt it to the ground^ after murdering the 
ecclesiastics. It was rebuilt by King Edgar, who 
granted it many privileges ; and in succeeding times k 
received great benefactions, as appears by its valuation 
at the dissolution, when the rents amounted to jC744. 
The unfortunate Henry VI. was buried here ; but after- 
wards removed to Windsor, by order of Henry VII, 

This place is celebrated for the residence of Cowley 
the poet, who, after having refused many court prefer- 
ments, retired hither to enjoy the pleasures of a coun- 
try life, and here ended his days. 

Chertsey is situate near the Thames^ over which it 
has a handsome bridge of seven arches. 

Farnham, or Fem-toxiDny which derives its name 
from the great quantity of fern which formerly grew in its 
neighbourhood, is pleasantly situate on the banks of the 
river Loddeu. It was a place of great repute among 
the Saxons, and given by King Ethelbald to the 
church of Winchester, to whose bishops it has belonged 
ever since. In the reign of King Stephen, Henry de 
Blois, Bishop of Winchester, built a castle on an emi- 
nence, long noted for being the summer residence of 
his successors. This is said to have been a most mag- 
nificent structure, strongly walled and moated round, 
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with towers at proper distances, and a large park for 
the diversion of hunting. A large market^iouse for 
wheat and hops was built many years ago, at the sole 
expense of one Mr. Clarke ; and we are told by Dr. 
Fuller that, whilst it was building, the workmen were 
often interrupted by great numbers of people, some 
approving and others disapproving of the design, which 
induced the founder to cause the following distich to 
be engraven on one of the stones : — 

" You who do like me, give money enough to end me; 
Tou who dislike me, give as much to mend me.** 

This town is surrounded with plantations of hops, 
for die culture and quality of which it is greatly famed. 
Its corn-market was formerly reckoned one of the 
largest in the kingdom ; but it is now much diminished 
by the Sussex and Hampshire farmers sending their 
meal to London by sea. 

GoDALMiNG, an ancient town situate on the river 
Wey, is said to have taken its appellation from Goda, 
a pious lady among the Sasions, who founded a reli- 
gious house here, giving it the name of her arms, fron^ 
whence the present name of the place is corruptly 
derived. Godalming received a charter of incorpora- 
tion in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by which it was 
appointed to be governed by a warden and eight 
assistants, who act as common counciL 

SouTHWARK, commonly called the Borough^ par ex* 
cellence, if so cdled from its situation south of Lon- 
don; its name signifying a work, or building, to the south : 

T 2 
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if is ttot mentioned in history before the year 1068, in 
the reign of Edward the ConfesscH*, when it appears to 
have been a corporation governed by a bailiff, and 
continued in that state till the year 1327 ; when the 
city of London obtained a grant of it from die crown,, 
and the mayor was to appoint all its officers. Some 
few years after, the inhabitants reeovered their former 
privileges^ apd remained in possession of them till the 
reign of Edward Vl.y. when the crown made a second 
grand of it to tlie city of London, for a pecuniary con- 
sideration. 

At the same time London purchased all die privi- 
leges belonging to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
abbots of Bermondsey, in Southwark, and fVom that 
period it has been annexed to London. It is divided 
into two parts, called the Borough liberty and the 
Clink : the former, reckoned one of the wards of the 
city, and as such named Bridge Ward Without, is under 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor, and the latter is 
under the control of the Bishop of Winchester, who, 
by his steward, keeps a court-leet. The whole bo- 
rough is divided into six parishes^ xjiz, Christchurch, 
St. Saviour's, St. Olave's, St. John the Evangelists, St. 
Thomas's, and St. George's, and returns two members 
to Parliament by the 23d Edward I. 

The charities are both numerous and considerable, 
consisting of St. Thomas's and Guy's HospiCals^ ; the 
Magdalen Hospital ; the Asylum for Female Orphans ; 
the Freemason's School ; the Philanthropic Stfciety'r 



Institution ; the Asylum for the Orphan Blind, &c. 
The prisons are the county gaol, King's Bencb» Mar- 
shiUsea and County Bridewell. 



THE COUNTY OF SUSSEX. 

Susssx^ in Saxon Suh-fex, which signifies South 
Saxony, or the country of the South Saxons. Whjle 
the Romans were in this country, it made the seat oif 
the Regni, the principal district of Belgee Britain, and, 
though a small county, was esteemed a place af great 
importance. 

There are several considerable hills in this county, frot* 
the north-west borders of Hampdiire, and ext&idj^g to 
Beachey Head on the south-east ; that part running to 
Lewes, distinguished by the name of the South Downs., 
being noted for feeding innumerable sheep, celebrated 
for the fineness both of their wool and meat. 

Chichester is said by some to have derived itr' 
name from deer a vetch, and castra a camp, << because 
when the Romans first settled there, that part of tbe 
country abounded with vetches." But this supposition 
has been set at nought by far higher authorities. Chi- 
chester, in Latin Cicestriai was called by the Saxons 
Cijfyancea]fTefi (Cissari'peasterjy which signifies the 
city of Cissa, who is said to have rebuilt the place aft^ 
it had been burnt down by some Saxon and Norwegian 
pirates. It was then called Cissa's ceaster or city, and wa|( 
the royal town of the South Saxon monarchs. We are 

T 3 
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informed that the cathedral still contains a portrait of 
the before-mentioned Cissa. 

The Bishop's see was translated from Selsej to this 
city in the time of William the Conqueror. It was, 
undoubtedly, a place of great repute among the Ro- 
mans; and, from a stone dug up in one of the streets in 
1725, the important &ct that the Britons were, in 
some degree at least, subject to the Romans, during 
the interval between the arrival of Julius Csesar and 
the reign of Claudius, which has been denied by many 
historians, would seem to be established. 

This &mous monument of antiquity was given to 
the then Ouke of Richmond, who placed it ib a tem- 
ple in his garden. The inscription runs thus : — 

** Neptuno ei Minerva Templumf pro tahUe domus dmnoj ex 
OMCtoriUUe Tiberii ClaudU, Cogidubm regisj legad Augutti m Bri- 
ianniij coUeffum fabrwum^ ei qui ineo a tacris^ vd honorati suntf 
de sua dedicaverunt ; donante aream Pudente PudentimJUio.** 

*' For the safety of the Imperial familj, this Temple was 
dedicated to Neptune and Minenra, bj the college of artificers 
belonging to King Cogidubnus, the lieutenant of Augustus in 
Britain, and bj those who officiated as priests, or were honoured 
in it, at their own expense ; the ground being given by Pudens, 
the son of Pudentinus.'* 

It appears, from Domesday-Book, that in the reign 
of the Conqueror it had only 100 hags, or houses ; 
but, when the seat of the Bishopric of Selsey was 
removed hither, many houses were erected, the popu- 
lation increased considerably, and it soon became an 
extensive place. 
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The cathedral, which, though not large, is a very 
elegant gothic structure, and the Bishop's palace here, 
are both well worthy the attention of the curious* 

WiNCHELSEA is defined by Mr. Somner to signify, 
from its Saxon name, " a waterish place, seated in a 
comer :** which refers to the situation of the old town, 
which was almost surrounded by the sea, and in the 
angles of Sussex and Kent. Its Saxon appellation was 
Uhncelfea of tvincely a comer, and €a, or Ise, an 
isle. 

The present town was built, by King Edward I., in 
the year 1250, who made it one of the cinque ports, 
and surrounded it with a wall ; but since the reigns of 
Richard 11. and Henry VI., when it was sacked by the 
French and Spaniards, and deserted by the sea, it has 
sunk gradually into its present insignificance; and, 
though it still returns two members to Parliament, even 
its market has been discontinued. 

The site of the old town, which was destroyed by the 
sea, in a dreadful storm and inundation, was upon the 
shore about three miles from the present. The old 
town had formerly a large and spacious harbour, and 
no less than eighteen churches. New Winchelsea had 
also a harbour; but it never was comparable to the old 
town, having had but three parish churches when it 
flourished most. 

Briohthelmston, by contraction Brighton, was 
called by the Saxons Bpi^hrealmer/itun, and is said to 

T 4 
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have been so named from i$t. Brighthelmy of whom we 
can find no account. . - , 

Brighton, as it is now commonly called, is uudpubtedly 
a place of great antiquity ; but concerning the finqent 
state of this town we have little information. Tb^ 
inhabitants have a tradition that there was a bloody 
battle fought in its neighbourhood, and as a great 
number of human bones has been dug up, and as the 
coast of Sussex must havis been th|e place wher^ 
the Belgians often landed, and at last effected a 
settlement; many engagements i^ndoubtedly took 
place> of which this might have been die post san*- 
guinary. 

In Eli^beth's reign, it w^s considered a place of 
some importance, especially at the time of th.e threat- 
ened invasion from Spain ; an4 we are told that it was 
then encompassed with a stone wall above fifteen feet 
high, with four large gates. Charles II., after the 
battle of Worcester, escaped from thence with Lord 
Wilmot, and being disguised was landed safely, in a 
fishing boat, on the French coast. During the civil 
wars, it was esteemed the greatest fishing town in the 
country ; but its dependance is now principally upon 
the immense number of the nobility and gentry who 
resort hither at almost all seasons of the year. The 
Pavilion, the country residence, for many years, of 
his present Majesty, to whom this town owes a large 
debt of gratitude, was erected in 1784, and is^ now 
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fitted up with all the assistance which art and taste can 
supply. 

Lew»s is sMpposed by Caoiden to have taken it^ 
naipe from pastures, called by the Saxons Leppa. This 
is the principal borough-to|rn of Sussex^ and is a place 
pf great antiquity, ^s we learn from our ancient bisto* 
rians that Athelstan had a mint here for coining. lo 
Domesday-Book is ^t account of 127 butgesses in 
Lewesy the manor of which was grafted, at the Con- 
quest, to William de Warren, Earl of Surrey, whose lady 
founded a priory of Cluniac monks, the first of that 
superstitious order in England. Jt is seated on th6 
declivity of a hill, on which are the remains of an 
ancient castle, the environs of which command a view 
scarcely to be matched in Europe. Here are six 
parish churches, the handsomest of which is St. Tho* 
mas's in the Clif . Races are annually holden on the 
neighbouring downs ; at which time the town is en- 
livened by most of the fashionables from the neigh- 
bouring bathing-places. Lewes returns two m^nber» 
to Parliament, by 23d Edward I. Near this town, in 
1263, the battle was fought between Henry III. and 
the barons ; in which the king was defeated and taken 
prisoner, and in consequence of which he afterwards 
ratified our glorious charter given by his father King 
John. 

Horsham, as most of our antiquarians have ima* 
gined, has its name from Horsa, the brother of Hen- 
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gist, who first commanded the Saxons ia this part of 
our island. King John granted its markets, and, in 
the reign of Richard III., it was given, by that prince, 
to his favourite, John Duke of Norfolk ; but he having 
been attainted, in the reign of Henry VII., it became 
forfeited to the crown, till the attainder was reversed 
by act of Parliament, and it was restored to that noble 
family. The duke has lately enlarged the town-hall. 
This is, properly, the county town ; although the 
assizes are not always holden here. 

Hastings is called by Somnertis Jdaefnn^, of haefre, 
heat, << because of the bubbling, or boiling, of the sea 
in that place ;" but Camden surmises that it was so 
called from one Hasting, a Dane ; a great robber, who 
either seized, built, or fortified it. This is a sea-port 
and borough town, and one of the Cinque ports. We 
are told that there was also a mint in this place, in the 
reign of King Athelstan. It was here that the Con- 
queror mustered his army ; and by Domesday Book it 
appears, that it was a place of some repute in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor. It received several 
charters from the first three Norman kings. In the 
reign of Richard II., the French landing here, reduced 
the whole place to a heap of ashes. Its last incorpo- 
ration was granted by Charles II. The principal trade 
here is in fish, of which great quantities are sent to 
London, and it is now a good watering place. Hast- 
ings returns two members to Parliament, by the 42d 
Edward III. 
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Arundel takes its name from the river Arutiy 
which flows through it, and signifies Vidale by the river 
Arun. It is an ancient town, and was c^ great repute 
under the Saxon kings ; being mentioned by Alfred in 
his will, as <^ a manor to which belonged a castle." 
At the Norman Conquest it was given to Roger de 
Montgomery ; and we are told by Lord Lyttleton, that 
when the Empress Maud arrived from Normandy, she 
took shelter in the castle here. By her it is said to have 
been given to William D'Albani, as a recompense for 
his defence of it against King Stephen. The old castle 
is still standing, and, although not entire, more perfect 
than could be expected. The possession of it confers 
an earldom on its proprietors, by an act passed in the 
reign of Henry VL, by which right the Duke of Nor- 
folk is Earl of Arundel. The church is a venerable 
gothic structure, in which are several monuments of 
the Arundel family. Arundel is a borough by pre- 
scription, and has sent members to Parliament ever 
since the original writs in the reign of Edward I. 

Battel or Battle, formerly called Epiton, took 
its present name from the great battle of Hastings, 
fought near this place, between William — thence, from 
proving the victor, styled the Conqueror — and Harold. 
An adjacent hill, with a beacon on it, and therefore 
called Beacon Hill, was formerly called Standard Hill, 
because William the Norman set up his standard of 
defiance there, the day preceding the battle. An abbey 
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vas erected) by the Conqueror^ on tbeepot whare the 
battle was Sought, aod Harold fell : thence called 
Battle Abbey. It wag a stately pile, of about a mile in 
circuiBference» but scarcely any port of the original 
8|JuctMre> except thegatehouse, used now for the 
sions and pvblic meetij^g^y remains entire. 
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